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" For terra jaz o Emporio do Oriente, 
Que do rifrido Affonso o ferro, o raio 
Ao fn^ Filho ganboQ do grSo Sabio, 
Enverganhando o Deos armipotente. 

Cahio Goa, terror antigramente 
Do Naire vBo, do perfldo Malaio, 
1)e barbaras Na^Oes ... ah ! que deemaio 
Apaga o Marcio ardor da Loaa Grente. 

Oh Secalos de Her<$e8 1 Dias de Gloria ! 
Var6e8 excelsoB, que, a pezar da Morte, 
Viveit na tradi^Bo, viveis na HiBtoria ! 

Albaqaerqae terrivel, Castro forte, 
Meneses, e oatros mil, voftsa memoria 
Vingra as injilirias, que nos faz a Sorte." 

M. M. Di Babbosa du BooAei. 



*' Barely, at this day, with ub of Burope, the vantage of strength at sea (which is 
one of the principal dowries of this Kingdom of Great Britain), is great; both be- 
cause most of the Kingdoms of Europe are not merely inland, bat girt with the sea 
most part of their compass ; and because the wealth of both Indies seems, in great 
part, bnt an accessory to the command of the seas." 

Fb. Baoov, Cfthe true OrtatM9$ t^f Kingdom* and Eitate$. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The author has chosen to make his arrival at Goa 
the dividing point of his two volumes. He might 
have closed the fiist with his escape from the Mal- 
dives, and thus comprised in the second the whole 
of his description of Portuguese India. While he 
»v was on the Malabar coast, at the pii-ate ports and at 
Calicut, he was within the sphere of Portuguese 
action and diplomacy, while at Cochin he was a 
Portuguese prisoner. But the scheme of division is 
nevertheless a reasonable one. At Chittagong and 
on the Malabar coast he was still at a distance from 
the centre of action, and not till he arrived at Goa 
was he able to take a comprehensive view of the first 
great European dominion in the East. Moreover, it 
was not till he arrived at the Portuguese capital, at 
which regular communication was maintained with 
Europe, that he began to take hope of once more 
returning to his native country. 

The two volumes are composed on the same method. 
In the first the narrative proceeds down to the 
arrival of the author at the court of the Maldive 
king. It is then suspended while he gives a de- 
tailed view of the island kingdom in all its depart- 
ments, and is not resumed until the arrival of the 

II. h 
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hostile fleet which conveyed him to India. The j 
story of four-and-a-half years' residence is only to be 
gleaned from occasional personal references. In the 
second volume the personal naiTative breaks off at his 
liberation from prison, a few weeks after his arrival 
at Goa. At that point, when he was first enabled 
to make his observations of Goa and Portuguese 
India, he discards dates and the sequence of events, 
and bids his reader receive bis impressions of the 
Portuguese dominion, classified and arranged under 
a series of chapters. When he has completed this 
general view he gradually resumes the thread of his 
nan-ative, relates various occurrences at Goa imme- 
diately prior to his departure, and so proceeds with 
his homeward voyage. Of his twenty months' resi- 
dence with the Portuguese (May 1608 — February 
1610) the events of the first and last few weeks 
only are narrated with dates. As respects the 
interval, personal details are introduced more as 
illustration and in warranty of truth than as subject- 
matter. He informs us, indeed, that he made two 
voyages in Portuguese ships, the one to Malacca and 
the Eastern Archipelago, and the other to Dia and 
'e, but he vouchsafes neither dates nor names 
pf the ships or commanders ; and while he states 
Ahat on these expeditions he fought under the Portu- 
lese flag, he gives us neither time, nor place, nor 
amy. The personal narrative may, however, be i 
»d together. 

rd arrived at Goa, wounded by his accident ] 
>m his bad treatment during the voyage ' 
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trom Cochin, about the end of May 1608. Of his 
two companions, one was afflicted with a serious 
ulcer; the other, though suftering from fatigue, was 
otherwise sound. By the kindnes.s of the officers of 
the fleet all three were admitted to the Royal Hos- 
pital. After three weeks' careful treatment in this 
splendid Institution, Pyrard and his healthy com- 
[lanion, ignorant that they were still prisoners, 
pressed the Jesuit father (/xte dos Christdos), to 
whom the Government assigned the superintendence 
of native and foreign Christians, to be allowed to go 
out and see the city of which they had heard so 
much. After a few days they were discharged from 
the hospital, but, to their surprise, in charge of 
rueirinhos (sergeants) and their peons, who escorted 
tliem to the Sala das hratjas, one of the Goa prisons. 
On a later occasion Pyrard was again a patient in 
the hospital. His description of it is one of his most 
attractive chapters. The institution, originally in- 
stituted by Albuquerque for the treatment of Portu- 
guese soldiers, and into which no native was received 
as a patient, was at this time under the management 
of the Jesuits. The nursing arrangements seem to 
have been excellent, strict regularity being accom- 
panied by cleanliness and good feeding. It is a 
relief to find no charge of peculation laid against 
this department of administration. The medical 
service, unfortunately, seems to have been lament- 
ably bad even for that age, and the mortality exces- 
sive (see pp. 11, 14, note). No doubt a large per- 
centage of the cases were those of cholera, scurvy, 
h 2 




XII INTRODUCTION. 

and enteric fevers, with which the science of" th^ 
time was unable to deal. But, on the other hand, 
the best available ekill was not employed — that of 
the physicians who had experience in India. Eveiy 
viceroy as he came out was in the habit of appoint- 
ing his private physician, who had accompanied him, 
to the charge of the hospital. At the end of three 
years, when he was beginning to understand his 
work, he was superseded on the arrival of the next 
viceroy. 

Pyrard was held a prisoner in the Sala das Bragas 
for about two months, and was then released hy the 
intervention and good offices of a French Jesuit, 
Father La Croix. It was now about the end of 
August. He and his companion were forthwith 
placed on the roll of soldiers for service. He made 
two expeditions with the Portuguese armadas, one 
to the north aa far as Diu and Cambaye, the other 
to Ceylon, Malacca, and the Archipelago. It seems 
probable that the shorter voyage was performed 
first, and that he embarked some time in October 
in the armada of the south, which was wont to leave 
Goa annually in that month, for the protection of 
commerce, and for supplying the eastern fortresses 
and factories with reinforcements (p. 117). In any 
case he must have been absent from Goa during the 
latter half of September, because on the 1 7th the 
Dutch admiral Verhoeven appeared at the river bar, 
and blockaded Goa for ten days. As we know from 
other sources, this event caused great consternation 
in the city ; but Pyrai-d's only reference to Dutch 
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blockades does not imply that lie was a spectator of 
any of them. 

His short sojourn in Ceylon only gave him time to 
gather a quantity of hearsay information ahout the 
island. At this time the Portuguese had their 
fortresses at Colombo and Galle, besides smaller forts 
at other places on the western coast. They had not 
then occupied Jatina, nor any point on the eastern 
coast. The Dutch under Spilberg, following their 
usual policy of seizing points unoccupied hy their 
rivals, made their tii'st entrance in 1602 by Batti- 
caloa on the east. The diplomatic relations with 
the Kandyan king, successfully commenced by that 
captain, had been abruptly stopped by the murder 
in 1603 of Sibalt de Weer, the only captain of 
Oliver de Noort's fleet who survived the terrible 
Bufferings of the first Dutch voyage of circumnavi- 
gation. 

This event delayed the progress of the Dutch in 
Ceylon for some years, and it was not till 1G09, the 
year after Pyrard's visit, that an offensive and 
defensive alliance was formed with the Kandyan 
queen, Donna Catheriua. The Portuguese had 
committed in Ceylon their great error of attempting 
to enlarge their dominion from the possession of a 
few forts and the command of the sea, to a conquest 
of the whole island. They considered that the 
fortress policy, proper as regards the continent of 
India, did not apply to an island like Ceylon ; but 
they took no account of the difficulties of guerilla 
warfare in a mountainous country covered with 
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dense jungle, and they over-estimated their own | 
strength. The wliole period of their undisputed 
supremacy in India had been employed in fomenting 
an internecine war in Ceylon, and in the end they 
were masters of hardly a mile of territory outside i 
their forts. In 1597, the same year in which the ' 
Dutch made then- first appearance in Indian waters, 
the Portnguese obtained from the Kandyan king, 
Dharmapdla, a legacy of the throne which he had 
ceased to occupy, and were thus further committed 
to their fatal policy of conquest. The Dutch gave 
but an intermittent support to their native allies ; 
the war which ensued was signalised by every 
species of atrocity and treachery, and the long 
miseries of the Portuf^ese occupation ended for 
Ceylon in the capitulation of Colombo in 1636. 

From Ceylon Pyrard passed to Malacca. His 
chapter on that great fortress and emporium, in 
which the Portuguese up to this time had succeeded 
in focussing the whole trade of the far East, is 
mainly devoted to an account of the siege of 1 606, 
and the destruction of the viceroy's reheving fleet. 
His account of these events is valuable, though in 
some details inaccurate ; it represents the unofficial 
story as related to him by the Portuguese officers 
or soldiers, some of whom, perhaps, had been present. 

From the occasional personal references in the 
general description of the Eastern Archipelago, 
which is comprised in chapters xii and xiii, we 
gather that the places actually visited by the 
traveller were Bantam and Tuban in Java, the 
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islands of Madura and Bdli, Ternat^, one of the 
Moluccas, and Banda. At this time no foreign 
power had an estahllshed position in Java, though 
hoth Dutch and English agents were admitted at 
Bantam. The great object of the European rivals 
was the possession of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 
In 1599 Van Nek had expelled the Portuguese 
factors from Amboyna, and established relations 
with the Moluccas, though the Portuguese had a 
fort at TidortS. In 1601 the Portuguese sent an 
armada under Andr^ Furtado to expel the "rebel 
Hollanders", and re-establish the Portuguese supre- 
macy. He succeeded in retaking Amboyna, but 
arrived before Temat^ in 1603 with an equipment 
exhausted by nearly two years' continuous service at 
sea. Despairing of proper reinforcement from Goa, 
he had applied to the Governor of the Philippines. 
That officer deemed it prudent to send the succour, 
though he himself had designs on the islands on 
behalf of Spain. Even with this reinforcement 
Furtado failed to take Tematd.' 

In 1605, before anything further was done on behalf 
of the king by either division of his subjects, the 
Dutch again swooped upon the islands. Under Van 
der Hagen they drove the Portuguese from Tidore 
and Amboyna, and were supreme for the moment. 
That captain, however, left the islands insufficiently 
garrisoned, and in 1606 the Spanish governor of the 
Philippines, Pedro de Acufia, carried out his long 

' De Morga's Philippine Iitands, pp- 210, 226, 
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meditated expedition and expelled the Dutch from 
all their positions, except Amboyna. 

In 1G07 Matelief, fresh from his naval victories off 
Malacca, succeeded in dislodging the Spaniards from 
Tidor»3. Thus Pyrard found Tidoro and Amboyna 
in the hands of the Dutch, and TemattS in those 
of the Spaniards. The miseries of the wretched 
Moluccans, cursed with the endowment of the 
coveted clove, were not yet at an end. In IGll 
the Spaniards conquered Banda and retook Tidor^, 
and not long afterwaids the Dutch retook Teraatd. 

When the news of Van der Hagen's successes at 
the Moluccas reached Goa, it was accompanied by 
information that a combination was on foot between 
the Dutch, and the Rajas of Achin and Johore, for 
a general attack upon Malacca. The Portuguese 
promptly equipped a powerful araiada, the largest 
which had ever left Goa, and it was ordered by the 
king himself that the viceroy, Martin Affonso de 
Castro should proceed in command. Ignorant that a 
new Dutch fleet under Matelief was already on its 
way to Malacca, tlie viceroy was minded to break up 
the confederacy by a descent upon Achin. A landing 
was effected, but the assault was repulsed, and the 
force was re-embarked with the loss of some men and 
much credit. Thence turning to Malacca he found 
himself face to face with Matelief, who was well- 
informed of his movements, and had raised the 
siege. De Castro was no match for Matelief The 
sea-fights off Malacca, though obstinately fought, 
resulted in the complete destruction of the Portu- 
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giiese fleet, and De Castro remained at Malacca only 
to die, as some said, of chagrin. 

Besides describing the places actually visited, our 
traveller adds short accounts of the rest of the 
Archipelago, such as Sumatra, including Achin, 
Borneo, and the Philippines. The more Interesting 
passages of this part of his narrative are those in 
which he describes the course of trade as between 
the Eastern islands, China and Japan, Spanish 
America and the Philippines, and Portuguese Goa 
and Malacca. 

PjTard has nothing to say as to the doings of the 
English in those seas. Our chief factory in the 
East, and that but a small one, was then at Bantam, 
cargoes being picked up wherever we were free from 
the molestation of Spaniards and Dutch. In 1606 
Middleton had been warned ofi' the Moluccas by 
the Spaniards, and off Banda by our old allies the 
Dutch. 

On his return from the Malacca voyage Pyrard 
states that he remained another six months at Goa 
to pass the winter (the S.W. monsoon), before his 
departure from India.' It is probable therefore that 
he reached Goa about the end of May 1609; he 
does not state clearly that he was at Goa when 
Andr(S Furtado assumed office as Governor, that is 
on the 21st, and he misdescrihes that proceeding. 

This last period of six months was a busy and 
interesting time. Furtado, on his assumption of 
office, at once commenced great doings in the arsenal. 
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Armadas were equipped to be despatched as usual to 
the north and the south, and in addition a great ex- 
pedition was on foot for the discovery of tlie Zambesi 
and the gold mines of Monomotapa, Besides these, 
the regular fleet from Portugal was expected in Sep- 
tember, and the homeward fleet would have to be 
loaded and despatched by the end of the year. 
Pyrard does not tell us in what he was employed ; 
he was still on the roll of soldiers, aud as a soldado 
got his provisions at the house of one of the great 
lords.' He was within an ace of being taken for 
service either with the armada of the north, or that 
for Africa. 

There does not seem to have been any notion of 
compulsion in this matter. He was invited to 
go with the northern armada by the lord who 
gave him his provisions, and he was "greatly 
importuned" to join the Mozambique expedition.* 
He was, however, saved by events. In Septem- 
ber arrived the fleet from Lisbon, bringing a 
new viceroy, Ruy Lourenjo de Tavora, to whom 
Furtado yielded up the government. By this time 
the Portuguese had an unusual number of foreigners 
on their hands. They had Pyi-ard and his two 
French companions ; they had Richard Wickham, 
who had been kidnapped from the Union on the 
coast of Zanzibar ; they had the survivors of the 
seventeen Englishmen captured in one of the boats 
of the Hector at Surat ; and, lastly, they had the 
sui'vivors of fifteen of the crew of Captain Shar- 
' -Sco ji. 369, '' See p. iiS.!. 
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pei^h's ship Ascension, which had been wreclied off 
Cbaul. The King of Spain's orders were that no 
foreigners sliould be permitted in the Portuguese 
territories, especially those who came in their own 
ships. So large a number of spying foreigners 
naturally alarmed the new viceroy, and lie at once 
put the whole of them into prison. He might liave 
put them to death, but at this time the Portuguese 
hatred of their Spanish masters induced them to be 
lenient towards otliers. De Tavora, therefore, was 
glad enough to get rid of the intniders by providing 
them with passages in the homeward-bound fleet. 

It is chiefly in the course of his narrative of these 
last six months at Goa that Pyrard makes mention 
of some interesting characters. The foremost figure 
is that of Andr^ Furtado de Mendo9a, the greatest 
Portuguese captain of his time, who had begun his 
service at the side of King Sebastian on the disas- 
trous field of Alcazar-quivir in Morocco. Then we 
have that interesting persona^, Archbishop Menezes, 
whose forcible conversion of the Nestorians to the 
Roman communion had no doubt won for him the 
patent of succession to the governorship of India. 
Then we have a pleasing picture of the Jesuit, Father 
Stephen, the first Englishman in India, the learned 
Father La Croiz, and the more famous Father Tri- 
gaut, who, with humanity and tact, performed the 
part of English and French ambassadors. Next we 
have our friend Richard Wickhani, whom Pyrard 
describes as "a man of proud and noble bearing, like 
a captain", and who waa afterwards to show his pride 
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to Kichard Cocke in Japan. At Goa, too, Pyrard met 
the well-known French traveller, Jean Mocquet, the 
keeper of Henry IVs museum at the Tulleries, and 
surgeon to the viceroy, Conde de Feira, and to the 
governor Furtado, He heard of, but did not see 
that more mysterious Frenchman, Henri de Feynes, 
otherwise the Count de Monfart, whose sketch of his 
wanderings, published in French under the one name 
and in English under the other, is so jejune as 
to have been deemed mendacious. Feynes* com- 
panion on the homeward voyage was the Portuguese 
captain, Bras Correa, the principal actor in, and 
survivor of the desperate engagement off Fayal 
in 1593, between the Chagas and three ships of the 
Earl of Cumberland, whose prisoner he was for a 
year afterwards in England. The history of that 
fight, of one ship against three, though far from 
agreeable to our national vanity, and incompatible 
with the notion that in the days of Elizabeth all the 
heroism and chivalry were on one side, will, we may 
hope, be some day unearthed from Purchas and De 
Couto and retold. The story of the Chagcts has as 
worthy a place in Portuguese annals as has that of 
the Revenge in ours. 

The general description of the city of Goa, then in 
the crisis of its fate, though enjoying its greatest com- 
mercial prosperity, needs no recommendation. The 
topographical passages are frequently interspersed 
with some picturesque incident or grave reflection ; 
and written as they were from memory, are wonder- 
fully accurate and minute. The government and 
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social life of the Portuguese are described in teraiB 
which might be considered harsh if they were not 
tme, and the absence of all malevolence in the de- 
scription is seen in numerous kindly observations. 

Following the description of Goa and of the far 
East, come chapters on the Portuguese settlements 
on the east coast of Africa, a description of Ormus, 
and lastly the cities on the coast of India north of 
Goa. With the exception of Diu and Cambaye, 
Pyrard does not seem to have visited any of these 
parts. They will not, however, be found wanting in 
interest. On the East African coast he deals suc- 
cessively with Mozambique, Sofala, and Mombasa. 
His references to the Zambesi and the gold mines of 
Monomotapa are of considerable interest, now that 
it is seen that the waterway of the Zambesi must 
become the principal means of access to the great 
lakes of Nyassa and Tanganyaka. To him, how- 
ever, the more important subject was that of the 
two severe sieges which Mozambique had lately 
sustained from the Dutch. As he relates, the 
second, that in 1608 by Verhoeven, would in all pro- 
bability have succeeded but for the desertion of 
three men from the Dutch ranks. One of these 
men, a Swiss, Pyrard met on the carrack in which 
he returned.' 

'It is characteristic of the strange wanJerings men had in 
in thoae d.ija, that io 1601 this Swiss and a friend were serviuij 
under the Duke de Mercceur against tlie Turks in Hungary. His 
friend was taken prisoner by the Turks, and no doubt after perilous 
adventures found hts way to Uoa, The Swiss was with Mercceur 
when he died at Nuremberg in 1603, afterwards he took service 
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The description of Ormus contains a notice of the 
Prince Turun Shah, who had been executed a short 
time before at Goa, and some details as to the 
enormous profits gained by the Portuguese governoi's 
of that island-fortress, at which was centred the 
whole trade of Persia with India. Next follows 
a chapter on Diu, Cambaye, and Surat, including all 
that the traveller was able to learn of the Great 
Mogul, The trade of Cambaye which the Portu- 
guese, by means of their fort at Diu, compelled to 
pass through their hands at Goa must have then 
been enormous in bulk. The cafikis, or merchant 
fleets under convoy, were in the habit of coming 
south to Goa twice or thrice a year, numbering in 
the aggregate 300 or 400 vessels, bringing chiefly 
indigo, as also wheat, vegetables, etc., iu fact, the pro- 
visions of Portuguese Goa. At times some of these 
ships got astray, and were captured by the Malabar 
pirates, who were in the habit of ninning north at 
the proper seasons for the purpose, and Pyrard says 
that they but seldom failed to capture some of 
them.' " I have seen them while I was there (at 
Diu), seize at one swoop forty or fifty of them, and 
that was no uncommon occuiTence."- A short 
account of Chaul and Bassein, at the latter of 
which the Portuguese got their timber and build- 
ing stone, and constructed such ships as were built 

with the Dutch, deserted to the Portuguese at Mozambique, and 
was taken to Goa, where he met his friend from whom he liad been 
parted seven or eight years before in Hungary. 

' See p. 246. * See p. 255. 
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in India, concludes the description of the Portupfuese 



As to the state of the Portuguese Government of 
India at this time, Pyrard's narrative, though not 
written in historical form, is a vahiable instalment 
of histoiy, and especially eo because It almost 
exactly synchronizes with the hiatus in the Portu- 
guese official chronicles. The Decadas of Barros, as 
continued by De Couto, extend only to the year IGOO, 
that is, to the fourth year of the twelfth decade.' 
The so-called 1 3th Decade of Bocairo, which ought to 
have begun with the year 1607, does not take up the 
history till the vlceroyalty of Azevedo in 1612. The 
gap of twelve years is to some extent bridged over 
by the recent publication of official documents by 
Mr. Rivara at Goa, and by the Royal Academy at 
Lisbon. In Fasclculo l"of the Aichivo Portuguez 
Oriental, Mr, Rivara publishes, among others, the 
letters from the King of Spain to the municipality 
of Goa in 1610 and 1611, and thirteen letters from 
the municipality to the king, mnging in date between 
1600 and 1609. Fasciculo 6" of the same collection 
contains a collection of despatches and orders of the 
king, and proclamations of the viceroys, throughout 
the seventeenth century, and comprises much matter 
illustrative of the first ten years of the centuiy. On 
the other hand, the Lisbon Academy, in their Docu- 
mentos Reincttidos da India, or Livros das Monroes, 

' The elevenlh decade is lost, but in the Lisbon edition of 1788 
the principal events are supplied from official sources by tlie 
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three volumes of which have been is.%ued (4to., 
1880-5), publishes the despatches of the king to the 
viceroys, commencing with the year 1605.' These 
volumes, which are admimbly edited, would prove a 
mine of interest to any historical student who may 
hereafter devote himself to the not uninteresting 
history of Portuguese India. 

For the proper understanding of this volume, 
this introduction should comprise, first, a historical 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Portuguese 
dominion in India ; secondly, an examination of the 
methods of Portuguese government and finance, of 
the connection between the king at Madrid or 
Valladolid and the Casa da India, or India Office, 
at Lisbon — between these authorities in Europe 
and the viceroy, and between the viceroy and the 
chief officers at Goa and the captains of forts ; and, 
lastly, a resume of the politics of Western Europe 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. These 
neither my space nor my knowledge enables me to 
aupply. Some general remarks may, however, serve 
to explain the remarkable events of those few years, 
when the dominion and prestige of the Portuguese 
in the East, after a hundred years' growth, fell irre- 
trievably and suddenly as a house of cards. 

Tlie first fifty years of Portuguese India was, as 
" every schoolboy" knows, the age of heroes ; they 
produced not only Da Garaa, but the great AiFonso 

' The uinmiscripts of these despatches, ranging from 1605 to 
\ '661, were roturued from India by order of the king in 1777 ; 
* third volume, recently published, extends only to 1616. 
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d'Albuijiierque, Fnincisco d'Almeida. and Joao de 
Castro. The deeds of these heroes are recorded as 
well bv Cori-ea and Barros, as by their individual 
biographers, and are still more widely famed by 
Camoens. By the time De Castro died in 1547,the 
main positions had all been won. Another fifty years 
.brings ua to 1597, fifty more years of monopoly 
undisputed by any European nation. This period 
we might suppose the Portugue.se would have era- 
ployed in consolidation, that so they might without 
fear have met their enemy in the gate. But the truth 
is, that their dominion could not be consolidated. 
It consisted only of a string of fortresses stretching 
round the vast coast line from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China. Throughout all these seas no merchant- 
men could safely pass without the Portuguese pass- 
port, and without paying the Portuguese dues. But 
the races who in their cities and villages were not 
actually under the Portuguese rule, had not for- 
gotten the brighter days of the fifteenth century 
when the ocean trade was free, and the cosmopolitan 
Arab carried the chief part of the produce of both 
worlds. These people resented and ever continued 
to resent this novel dominion of the sea. Thus 
we find that so late as 1570, not only was there 
no consolidation, but that the empire was nearly 
extingiushed by a great combination of native 
priBces. In India, Chaul and Goa, and in the East, 
Malacca, were simultaneously besieged ; while the 
Malabar corsairs, whose pii'acy was largely a national 
resistance, were never in iact put down or propl- 
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tiated. At the end of the century as at the 
beginning they had enemies ever at their doors. 

The conquests, such as they were, were made in 
the first half of the sixteenth century ; during the 
second the Portuguese were hardly able to hold them 
against their native enemies. The modern Portu- 
guese, with pardonable patriotism, are wont to attri- 
bute the loss of their eastern empire to the sixty 
years' subjection to Spain, which began in 1580.' 
But in truth that event only precipitated other 
causes of niln. The prevailing characteristic of the 
first fifty years was ferocity*; that of the second 

' I should, however, here refer, as an exception, to an excellent 
little book by G. de MagitlhSes Teiseira Pinto, chief judge of the 
court of.Goa in 1823, published by Mr. Rivara in t8a9, uuder the 
title Memorial sobre as Poun$d€» Portuguein mi Ania, etc. The 
judge attributea the Portuguese misfortunes to the following 
caiises: — (1) The great extent of the line of forts, the reinforce- 
ments for which, amounting to 3,000 men ayear, drained Portugal 
and prevented any efleetive resistance being made to Spain in 
1680; (2) the destruction of native commerce by the Portuguese 
monopoly ; (3) religious fanaticism iu war and in the Inquisition, 
wherein ChriBtiauB proved themselves more cruel than Mahomedana ; 
(4) bad policy of Albuquerque in selecting Goa as his capital, 
and in extending the Portuguese conquests to Malacca, whereas 
the dominion ought not to have been carried beyond Cape 
Comoriu ; (5) the bad government, one of the chief causes of 
which was the shortness of the viceroy's term of office. The Judge 
admita that the Sjianish domination was only tbu finishing stroke, 
and that if another was wanted, it was found iu the imbecility of 
the government of Philip III. 

' The conduct of the great Do Castro and his captains at the 
siege of Din, towards the cloae of this period, may serve for an 
example :— " The first that entered the city was D. John, then D. 
Alvaro and D, Emanuel de Lima, and ihe Governor, all several 
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■was dishonesty. Throughout the whole period the 
religion of Christ was invoked for the sanction of 
acts of cruelty and oppression, hardly surpassed even 
in the annals of the East. Nor was It alone in the 
later yeai-s of the century that the fidnlgos led noto- 
riously evil lives in India. What manner of men 
they were before 1550, when measured by a high 
standard of morality, appears in the pathetic letters 

ways, making the streets and hoiiBea run with bluod. The women 
escaped not the fate of the men, and ehildren were alain at their 
tnothera' breasts, odb etroke taking away two lives" (Fiiiia ff Sotita, 
113). Diu they meant to keep, and resisting cities have 
always suffered hardly ; let ua see, therefore, how they dealt with 
territories Ihey had qo intention of keeping. Immediately after 
the Biege D, Emanuel de Lima, by De Castro's order, " scoured the 
coast of Cambaya with 30 ships, extirpating all the towns on that 
ahore. The city of Goga, one of the chief of that kingdom, was 
taken without resistance, the inhabitants flying to the mountains. 
X plundered and burnt : then pursuing the inhabitants they 
found at night about a league off, asleep, and all put to the 
-Bword. All the wittle in the fields were either killed or hamstrung. 
This was done in several other towns, und with many ships along 
the coast of Broach" {IbiJ., p. 114). De Castro then enjoyed hia 
triumph at Qoa. Subsequently Broach was entered by one 
Menezcs, "who entered it by night, killing mauy asleep and others 
ihey awaked. The city could not be maintained, and therefore 
s plundered and burnt" (Ibid., p. 119). Soou after, Castro 
himself marched to the coast, where lie left neither town, wood, 
flock or herd of cattle that could be seen but what he de- 
Btroyed with fire and sword" (Ibid., p. 1 21 ). The nest year Castro 
3gan in January at the river Charope, two leagues from Goa. 
spared neither living creature, vegetable, nor the very stones, 
but burnt and slaughtered all as far as the city Dabul", etc 
{Ibid., p. 12.^). This took place two leagues from Goa more than 
Ihirty years afterthe Conquest. Fifty years later the inhumanity 
of Azevedo in Ceylon was rewarded with the vicerojalty. 
r 2 
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of Fmncis Xavier, and may be seen even in thi 
eulogies of their historians. Still it is true that 
from 1580 onwards comiption spread rapidly through- 
out the whole of the Poituguese service in the East. 
No moral obligation was felt by the Portuguese in 
India to aid in filling the coffers of a Spanish king. 
Offices not in the gift of the king, and probably 
those too, were privately bought and sold ; heinous 
offences were condoned,' trials indefinitely postponed, 
and judgments left unsatisfied by bribery of the 
-judges and the governors. Gross misappropriation 
of the public money went unpunished, and left the 
treasury unable to pay the legal claims of the 
soldiers and minor officials, who had not access to 
the public chest. The law was widely different both 
in its provisions and in the manner of its execution, 
as between Europeans and natives. 

As regards slaveiy, Goa was like a colony of Sir 
John Lubbock's ants ; not only did the Portuguese 
do no manual labour himself, he subsisted upon the 
labour of his slaves. According to Pyrard, Portu- 

' "I am also informed", writes the Iting in 1591, "that the 
Viceroys nnd Governors of India with much lasity grant pardons 
in cases of tlio penalty of death and perpetual wile, contrary to the 
form of my ordinances and of the regulaliona sent by me to the 
High Court of Goa, and because oue of the principal obligations 
incumbent upon you in that Government is the care and ooucern 
with which yon ought to proceed iu all matters of justice, and 
becanae from this large exercise of the pardoning power no 
amendment can he looked fur in the numerous caaea of atrocities 
committed in those parts, I enjoin and charge you a^niu most 
earnestly to act in this matter, as I hope and feel sure you will." 
(AtyJi. Port. Or., Faec. 3, No. 83.) 
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guese ladies seem not to have been ashamed to share 
in the more disgraceiul earnings of their female slaves.' 
It is needless to say that all slaves were treated 
worse than dogs. An alrard of the king dated 1599, 
begins in this wise : "To all to whom this my order 
shall come, I the king give you to understand that 
I am informed that in the city of Goa, and in other 
cities, fortresses, and places in the parts of India, the 
captive slaves are chastised by their masters with 
nmch rigour, being put to severe and painful torture 
by cruel and exquisite means, whereby many die in 
the said torture, or afterwards die thereof, and that 
to conceal the evil so done the masters bury them in 
their houses and gardens, whereby great scandal 
results," etc.* In justice to the king, it must be 
added that the alvard goes on to order that murder 
of slaves is to be punished in the same manner as 
that of free men. Their general treatment, however, 
continued to be so bad that Pyrard assigns it as one 
of the chief causes of the Portuguese misfortunes.* 

Should the Hakluyt Society publish its promised 
edition of the Soldadu Pratico of De Couto, corro- 
borated as it can be,, and as we hope it will be, by 
references to historical facts and official documents, 
it will be seen that the charges brought against the 
Portuguese in regard to the government of their de- 
pendencies do not err on the side of overstatement. 

In the meantime I will present, as an epitome of 



' See p. 67. 

' Anh. Port. Or. 



sc. 3, No, 37: 
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the Portuguese system, a document whicli is in its 
way quite a curiosity, and may be given here as 
being dated only four short years after Pyrard's de- 
parture from India. The exigencies of the poor 
Spanish king were then even gi-eater than in the 
days with which we are now concerned, while the 
public morality was at a still lower ebb. Affaira 
were in a desjjerate condition when a happy thought 
seems to have struck some administrative genius, that 
It would be as well if the money paid for offices in 
India were paid into the royal treasui"y instead of 
into the purees of the governors and their satellites. 
However that may be, on the 2nd May 1614, King 
Philip HI, or rather we may assume the Duke of 
Lerma, sent out to India an alvard {order in council) 
in the following terms': — 

" To all to wliom this my order shall come, I the £iug 
make known that, for just and great considerations of* 
my service, and for the preaei-vation and defence of my 
estate of India, and for the common good of the vassak 
and inhabitants thereof, all which move we hereto, and 
for a remedy of the public necessities which cannot at 
present be speedily repaired from my treasury, however 
important they be, I do order that for this time only, 
and for the terra of three years, all the fortresses,* ofBces, 
and voyages* of that estate be sold, with liberty fco such 
persons as shall buy the same to enter thereupon, in pre- 
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> It ia No. 353 in Fasc. 6° of Archivo Purtiigiin VrUnlal, Goa, 
1875. 

" /.«., the captainoiea of the fortresses. 

' The right of making a voyage to a particidar place or region, 
■ merely taking llie pi-ofits of such voyage, iiutrammelled by 
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cedence of all others alreatly ap|wmteil lliereto,' but 
after the same are vacated by the jwraoiis iu posseasion 
at the date of the sale ; aiid by this my order I do give 
power, coiumissioii, aud all such Burticient authority as 
he may require, to Dom Jerfiiiimo d'Azevedo, my couii- 
cUInr and viceroy of the said estate of India, so that lie 
shall have power in my name to make, and tliat he do 
make such sales to the persons who shall bid highest at 
public auctiun, which shall be couductud in the presence 
of him and of the officers of my treasury, in manner 
accustomed at the auction of the royal rent?, aud subject 
to the ref'ulationa now ordered by me to be sent to the 
said viceroy, which will enable him upon the said sales 
to make the necessary contracts and writings, aud tu 
pass the patents and appointnieuta in ves]>ect of the 
fortresses, offices, and voyages, so to l>e sold, to the 
persons who shall purchase them, and to sign the same 
in my name so that they have effect in the form afore- 
said, and to cause the purchasers to be put in possession 
without dispute or any prohibition, such as otherwise 
might be alleged by those alrendy appointed by reason 
of their being about to enter, or of the long subsistence 
of their letters patent, wliich, granted iu satisfaction of 
services or for other cause, may have been signed by me 
and passed by my Chancery ; inasmuch as for this time 
only, and for the term of three years, aud for the causes 
and reasons herein stated, I abrogate them and hold 

1 Every Freuch soldier is said to carry a ficld-inandiars baton 
iu his knapsack. It is more matterof fact that nauibers of Portu- 
guese carried appoiutineuta to offices for years in their pockets. 
While A was in office, B, C, D, etc., all had their patents of sua- 
cession in turn as vacancies should occur. Nor were these grants 
strictly confined to the male sex. In many cases the captaincies 
of forts and offices of finnucial trust were grunted in effect to 
widows and orphan girls, in reward of the servicea of their 
buabauds or tiitlicrs. .Such appointments were made in favour uf 
'■ ivLomaoever she imiy miirry." 
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them ao abrogated, preserviny, however, tlieir force and 
vigour for the future, and directing that on the expiration 
of that time they shall have their effect according to 
the priority of each in date, and I direct, and my will is 
that this shall have force and vigour, and that my ordere 
in this respect be executed in their entirety, in lik'e 
manner as if Ihis were a letter (Carla) commenced in my 
name and sealed with my seal depending, notwithstand- 
ing the ordinance of Book II, tit. 40, wliich says," etc., 



The King of Spain, in whose name this strange 
edict was issued, was tlie same of whom Pyrarcl 
speaks throughout his book iu terms of distant awe. 
So, too, unless we knew more of PhiHp III than poor 
Pyrard did, might we look back with some respect 
upon tlie original of the fine equestrian statue in the 
Plaza Mayor of Madrid, in the production of which 
ai-tistic falsehood the talents of Pantoja and John 
of Bologna are said to have been combined, or the 
equally noble equestrian portrait of him by Velas- 
(^uez, in the museum of the Prado. Fortunately, 
however, for the verification of history, we have a 
truer portrait of this great king from the hand of 
the Venetian ambassador at his court, and we now 
know that Philip III was a very little man, with 
pink cheeks, flaxen hair, and yellow beard, with a 
melancholy expression of eye, and the protruding 
under lip and jaw of his Austrian race.. Not only 
of less than mediocre size, he was beneath mediocrity 
in mind, and had scarcely any education. His 
evenings were spent in his favourite pursuits of 
lancing and gambling ; liis days in moodily wander- 
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iiig among his woods aud in sUootiiig rabbits. His 
chief ailments were tlie result of gluttonous over- 
eating. The aflairs of Mexico aud Peru, of the East 
Indies and his European dominions he left to his 
master, and their real ruler, the Duke of Lemia. 
He is believed not to have known the purport of any 
state document to which his signature or seal was 
attached.' 

In another respect than that of the state of their 
governraent, namely, iii seamanship, the Portuguese 
were severely handicapped in the struggle with the 
Dutch and English. The experience of a whole cen- 
tury of annual voyages had not taught them the vir- 
tues of small and handy ships, such as were at that 
time used by the Dutch and English discoverers. 
They continued long after the severe lessons taught 
them by Drake and Cumberland to build and overload 
huge carraeks of 1 ,500 and 2,000 tons burthen, whicli 
were unwieldy alike in storm and in fight. Crowded 
with passengers they were kept in the filthiest pos- 
sible condition' ; scurvy and dysentery frequently 
reduced the crew aud passengers by one half in a 
voyage, while most of the remainder had to be sent 
to hospital. Such tales of this terrible ordeal would 
be told by the survivors who lived to return to Por- 
tugal, that it is no wonder that few volunteered, and 
that the outward bound ships had to be filled with 

' For referenceB to tlie Venetian docutuouts see Motloy, Unilttt 
KtthtrUtnili, vol, iii. 

' See Moc^iiiet'a iicuoiiut uf his voyiigo out to India iu 1608, 
nlaij infra, p. 11)6. 
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kidnapped boys,' and the armies of India recruited 
with malefactors.' During the first few years of 
the Dutch irruption the Portuguese made a sliow of 
resistance, but by Pyrard's time they had come to 
think only of their lives, and as the Dutch always 
gave quarter they sought it when they could not 
escape. " Now", says our author, " they fight no 
more." 

The aim of the Dutch, who appeared in the Eastern 
seas for the first time in 1597, was to tap the 
markets which the Portuguese did not control, or at 
any rate to attack the Portuguese chain of monopoly 
at its weakest point. They chose their ground in 
the Kastern Archipelago, and chiefly in the Molucca 
group. After 1 600 they were joined in that region 
by the English, whose motives were the same, and 
all went well for the trading companies of the two 
nations — so long as Elizabeth lived. It was an evil 
day for England, and especially for the rising East 
India Company, when James deserted the Dutch 
cause and made his treaty of 1604 with Spain. 
Hence flowed the malignant churlishness of the 
Dutch towards the English of Middleton's expedition 
of 1606, which contrasts so strangely with the friend- 
liness shown to Lancaster in 1G02. Hence, too, in 
after days ensued the teiTible massacre of Amboyna, 
which wrung the heart of England for half a century, 
and was never avenged. England had as yet put 
httle of her strength into the work, and that little 
wRu insufficient to cope with the superior energy of 
■ See p. 193. " Seo |j. M3, 
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tiie Dutch, liut the success of the latter in the 
Archipelago, where their profits were enormous from 
the first, to some extent diverted their attention 
from India proper, upon which they made only occa- 
sional enterprises, and those chiefly on the coasts of 
Coromandel, Bengal, and Pegu, So it was that in 
1G08, when the Dutch had in fact almost broken 
down the Portuguese monopoly, the English, shirking 
greater endeavours in the far east, essayed to start a 
factory at Surat, and to send an embassy to the 
Great Mogul. 

The policy of the two races who were in turn the 
successors of the Portuguese, at this time presents 
a marked contrast, attributable to the state of affairs 
in Europe. The United Provinces were approaching 
the end of theii" long struggle for independence, 
which as yet had not been formally admitted. 
During the last years of the struggle, while Maurice 
played a slow chess game with Spinola in the Low 
Countries, the Dutch policy was to strike hard at sea 
and in the Indies. Their achievements during the 
last three or four years were indeed brilliant. Van der 
Hagen took the Moluccas in 1603 ; Matelief besieged 
Malacca and destroyed the Portuguese fleet in 1606; 
in the following year Heemskerk destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in the Bay of Gibraltar, and Van Caerden 
demolished the town, and nearly took the fortress, of 
Mozambique. The fear of losing the Indies was the 
strongest argument which weighed with Spam when 
she yielded to the terms of the truce of 1609. 

England, on the other hand, had no such desperate 
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game to play. The afialrs of the East India Com- ' 
pany were not yet a national question, and the mer- i 
chants of the first voyages were instructed to find 
cargoes where they could, and estahlish factories as , 
far as was possible in unoccupied places. This policy 
was continued throughout the seventeenth century; 
and while the Dutch were occupied in the warlike 
enterprises which were signalised by the capture of 
Malacca in 1640, of Calicut and Colombo in 1656, 
and of Cochin and the other Malabar forts in 1 660-4, ' 
the English had unobtrusively established factories 
round both coasts of India, and prepared the way 
for the great events of the succeeding century. It 
is a curious fact that the capture of Ormus in 1622, 
in which a small body of English assisted the Per- 
sians, was the only occasion on which our country- 
men fought the Portuguese by land. Nor since the 
death of Elizabetli had there been any serious com- 
bats with the Portuguese in the eastern seas ; and it 
is probably due to the Elizabethan prestige, which the 
misgovernnient and incapacity of James had not yet 
wholly destroyed, that Englishmen were, as Pyrard 
states, acknowledged to be " kings of the sea". 

The history of Portuguese India subsequent to 
the departure of our traveller does not concern us 
here. The empire of the sea had already vanished ; 
the Portuguese restrictions and passport regulations 
were soon disregarded, and could not be enforced, 
and trade found new channels and new marts. As 
regards territory, so me of the most notable losses have 
already been stated. Their fortresses and factories in 
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Malabar, in Ceylon, and in the Eastern Archipelago 
were forcibly wrested from them by the Dutch ; the 
few still remaining to them on the western coast of 
India have been left to them by the English as un- 
desirable or unnecessary acquisitions. Cliaiil and 
Bassein, it is tme, are now British, but they were 
taken, not from the Portuguese, but from their in- 
termediate conquerors, the Mahrattas. Diu and Goa 
still remain in Portuguese occupation, but their 
possession is rather as custodians of some ancient 
monument than as administrators of an integral 
part of modern India. 

Of the remains of great Goa I have been enabled 
to give some illustrations to this volume from a col- 
lection of photographs obtained for me by my frientl 
Mr. W. Lee Warner, Secretaiy to Government at 
Bombay. The interior of the Franciscan church is 
given as a sample of the fine proportions and elabo- 
rate deconition of the Goa churches. This edifice, 
190 feet in length and 60 feet in breadth, is de- 
scribed by Careri as " one of the best churches in 
Goa, with a roof curiously adorned with fretwork, 
and it is like one entire mass of gold, there being so 
much of this metal on its altars." " It recalls to 
memoiy", says Fonseca, " the numerous triumphs 
which were commemorated within its walls amid 
pomp and pageantry, the solemnity with' which 
crowds of proselytes were baptised, the autos da fe 
celebrated in the presence of the viceroy and his 
court, and the funeral obsequies of many illustrious 
persons." 
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The magnificent shrine of St. Francis Xavier, the 
gift, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of which an illus- 
tration is g^ven opposite page 62. is likely to remain 
the most enduring memorial of Portuguese India. 
On the last exposition of the body of the Apostle, 
in 1859, it is computed that no less tlian 200,000 
persons collected from all parts to do homage at this 
shrine. 

The Arch of the Viceroys, which is presented oppo- 
site p. 47, was built in 1597-9 by the viceroy 
Francisco da Gama, principally to commemorate his 
grandfather, the great discoverer, whose statue ap- 
pears in the lower niche. Above is seen the image 
in bronze of St. Catherine, the patroness of Goa. 
Between the niches runs the following legend : 

"ReINSdO el R. D, PlELlPE r P08 A PIDADB AqOI DoM VaSCO 

Di Gaha PCoIndb Alhirante Desoodridoh e conquistador da 
India bekdo vi|zorei o condb Dom Francisco da Gama seu 
BiSNETO. ANNO D. 97. Jllius SiMO.N. Ino. MA. INV."' 

Soon after the erection of this arch, which Fran- 
cisco da Gama had compelled the municipality to 
build against their will, the count's enemies (who 
were many) suborned a French engineer to remove 
and cast down the statue of Vasco, which was done 
secretly by night ; the discoverer was quartered In 
contempt of his unpopular grandson, and the broken 
pieces were exposed in different parts of the town. 
The statue now seen in the niche was substituted a 
year or two later. 
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KTRODUCTION. 

The portraits of the two governors of India of 
this period, the Archbishop Menezes (opp. p, 89) and 
Andrd Fui-tado de Mendo§a (opp. p. 2G7), have been 
obtained from the Resende MS. at the British 
Museum through the courtesy of Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch and the Ti-ustees. 

Tlie number of Ulustrations thus selected as of 
especial value in connection with the narrative, has 
prevented me from utilising some interesting photo- 
graphs of Portuguese Malacca which were sent to 
me by my friend, Sir Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G., 
whose kindness I desire here to acknowledge. 

Finally, I would record my obligations (which I 
omitted by an oversight to express in the introduc- 
tion to vol. i) to Mr. W. Logan, of the Madras Civil 
Service, for his assistance in the elucidation of some 
topographical and other details in the author's 
description of the Malabar coast. 

It has been found necessary, owing to the unusual 
proportions of these volumes, to divide the second, 
for purposes of publication, into two Parts. The 
author's departure from Goa seems a fitting point at 
which to close the first ; in tlie second will be found 
the description of the homeward voyage, the resi- 
dence in Brazil, and the supplementary chapters. 

A. G. 




CHRONOLOGY OF PYKARD'S VOYAGE. 

(vol. II.) 

INCLUDING PRINCIPAL EVENTS MENTIONED OR REFERRED TO. 



1598. Philip II assigns the sovereignty of the Netherlands to 
the Archduke Charles and the Infanta Isabella ; death 
of Philip II, and accession of Philip III. 
13 Feb. 1600. First Voyage of English East India Company, under 

Lancaster (returned Sept. 1603). 

16 March „ Capture of Kunhali's fort by Furtado de Mendo^ 

25 Dec. „ Ayres de Saldanha assumes office as 17th Viceroy of 

India. 
18 May 1601. The Croisant and Corh'm leave S. Malo. 
July 1602. VITreck of the Corbin at the Maldives. 

1603. Death of Queen Elizabeth ; accession of James I. 
23 March 1604. Second Voyage of English Elast India Company, under 

II. Middleton (returned 1606). 

17 April „ Van der Ilagen before Mozambique. 

1605. Capture of Amboyna and the Moluccas by the Dutch 

under Van der Hagen. 
Jan. „ Martim Affonso de Castro assumes office as 18th Viceroy 

of India. 

1606. Expedition of the Spaniards to the Moluccas ; capture 

of Ternate and Tidord. 
May „ De Castro with powerful fleet leaves Goa for Malacca ; 

Archbishop Menezes, Governor of India. 
30 May „ Siege of I^ialacca by the Dutch, under Matelief. 
June „ Matelief destroys the Portuguese fleet. 

„ Third Voyage of English East India Company, under 
Keeling and Hawkins. 
Feb. 1607. Pyrard leaves the Maldives for Chittagong. 
„ ,, Commencement of peace negotiations in the Nether- 

lands. 
29 March ,, First siege of Mozambique, by Van Caerden (raised, 

29th Juno). 



CHROXOIX>GT or PYRAKD 5 VOYAGE. lil 



25 April 1607. Deatractioa of ikt Spuiik fleet a Gibtuw Bmw. I7 

Heaukerk : de«t^ of H«<s:tfkak. 

4 ^May ^ Armiiliee betveen Spam mad tke Uiited PnviaeeL 
May-June ,, BeadeDoe d Pjraid wha the ^^^^-^^ prraief 

8 June Death of the VioeroT de Cmoo as Hilirri 

Jnne ., AiriTal of Pjvaid at Ca2»t. 
17 Oct. ,« Arriral of P. Taa Caerira vhh Dnieh fleet before Goa. 

Feb. 1608. Pyrard learea Calient : taken pnomet to Corfrfn 
29 March „ Conde de Feira learea Liiboii aa IS*th Tttnr. 
15 May „ Ccnde de Fcna diei off dOMt of G^iaea. 

June ^ Pyiaid arrirea at Goa. 
28 July „ Second aege of Moombiqne. bj Vertoerok ( nitt 4. 

24th AngQft). 

24 Aug. ,. ArriTal of W. Havkini at Sorat : he'proeeedi to Agra. 
(?) Sept. „ Pyrard Tisti Din and CambaycL 

17-27 Sept.,, Verfaoeren vith Dntch fleet blockadei Goa. 
(?) Oct. Pyraid learea Goa vith the PortngneK fleet for 

Ceyloo and Malacca. 
Feb. 1609. Deputore of the tiareller H. de Ferna Coaut d-; 

Monfart) from Goa. 
8 April ,. Trooe of twelre yean between Spain and the United 

Prorinoet, sgned at the Hagne. 

26 May .^ Arriral of the trareDer Mooqoet at Goa. 

27 May „ D. Andr^ Fnrtado de Mendo^ aanmes office as Gorer- 

nor of India. 

5 Sept. „ D. Boy Lonxen^ de Tarora aanmea office as j;i>th 

Viceroy of India. 
21 Sept. „ Edict for the expolson of the Moors from Spain. 
26 Dec. „ Departure of Fnrtado and Mooqnet from Goa. 
8 Feb. 1610. Departure of Pyiard from Goa in the A*. .S'. de Juh*, 
14 May „ AaBaannation of Henry IV of France. 
81 May „ The N. 5. dt Je$ut donblea the Cape. 

25 Jane ,. Arriral at St. Helena. 

10 Aug. ^ Arriral at Bahia ; discharge and abandonment of the 



7 Oct. „ Pyrard embarks in a Flemish halk for Europe. 

8 Nor' „ Pemambooo sifted. 
5 Jan. 1611. The Azores sighted. 

15 Jan. „ Pyrard lands at the Bayonne islands, and proceeds to 

Santiago Compostella. 

8 Feb. „ Pyrard embarks at Corunna for La Bochelle. 

5 Feb. ,, Arriral at La Bochelle. 

16 Feb. Betoms to Laral. 



n. 



ADDENDA ET COREIGEXDA. 



Page 4. Km 6 from bottom, for "^ hours'*, raid " days". 
r»^ 13, lin« 4 frxnn top, for " then", read " there". 
ra^ 15. lin* 9 ftv^m toj\ for " this one", read "the lai^ one". 
IN^ 21, line 13 frxnn top, omit " had". 

Paf^ Si. lin* ir fn.»m tojs omit "that", and ineert "Gaapard Aleman by 
iiam<\ wh%***. 

1>l^ $2. line 10 from bottom, for " miles", read " leagues". 
l^^^^ :t:!, last line, for " each has its parish church and others", read " the 
iiUaml has its parishes, as well as other churches". 

l\i|:« 88. line 2 from top, for " Daugin", read "d'Augin". 
Page 83, line 4 from bottom, for " ticket or token", read "stamp or mark"; 
and for " They carry this ticket wet with ink", read " The stamp is stee|)ed in 
ink and applieil". 

Page 33, line 3 from bottom, omit " clapping it on there". 
Page 35, lino 8 from top, for '* three", read " very". 
Page 46, line 16 from bottom, for " less", read "more". 
I^Hge 47. line 8 from top, after " seen", insert " The gate of this esplanade 
id near the grt*at gate of the town, which is beneath the viceroy's palace". 
l*ago f»2, line 5 from U>p, for " rtw'\ read " street", 
l^igo 62, lino 5 fnnn top, for " 1553", read " 1552". 
Pago 83, line 2 from bottom, for " to officers", read " in offices". 
I*agi» 89. line 17 from top, for " a di^h", read "dishes". 
Pagi* l>5, lino 11 fn»m top, after "him", insert "for I came away at the 
tinio". 

Pago 105, line 18 fn>ni top, for " crossings", read "crossways". 
Pago 106, note 2, for " January", road " February". 

I^Hgt^ 114. lino 1, add note, " Pn>bably miswritten for Aloe tol, the first part 
of tJio word l>oing the Mahlive woya, * foolinh'." 
l*ago 116, lino 7 !ri»m InUtom, thle "and'*. 
Pago 120, not** 2, for " onvot>loit", read " enrooloit". 

Pngo 121. noto 2 ; so. tiK\ Do Couto makes his Soldadc say, "Just as the 
\Hwin rolato that th(uii« who luiHsoii the river Lethe lost all memory, so do most 
of tho vioorttyM on rounding the Cai^e of Good Ho|ielose everything, including 
foar of Otul and of tho King" {Soldado Pratico, So. 6). 

Piigi» 124. lino 5 from bottom, for "Ten", read "Twelve". 
Piigo Un, lino 2 from ond of chapter, for "six sols", read "five sols". 
Pago 1 45, lino 2, Tho king whom Andri' Furtado conquered was not Don 
ilunn, but tho Tamil King of Jatrna. 

'•ago U03, noto, for " l\>rtuguo(M moivhaut«". read " Portuguese Jews". 
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CHAKLES DUBET, 

Sienr de CheTrj, Cooncillor of the King in hi* Cooncl c^ Stale and 
PriTj Council, President of Lis Chaml«r of Aeooonti in Pi 

and Intendant of hia Fmancea. 




toXSEIGXErR, 



/ remtmber, tchfn I had th€ hrmcnir to prfstnt to 
you the fir$t edition of my look, that you not only deiyn^d to 
receive it with a/arourali€ ry^, hit also mad* me $o sensible of 
the effects of your courtesy and liberality, that I hare fdt my- 
self under great obliyation to you from that time on. I hate 
also become aware hoic your yeniroiis couragt hath ever led 
yo^i to all noble and virtuous actions, and hoxc the great offices 
whereto your merit hath enabled you to attain were alike suit- 
able to your capacity and justly your due. I must frankly 
avow that all this hath made so deep an tmpnssion upon my 
mind, thai for a recognition, according to the littleness of my 
power, of the benefits and honour which I hare received of you, 
I have deemed it my duty, in acknowledgment of your many 
praiseworthy qv^itics, to dedicate to you this second part of my 
hook; wherein you will find, far more amply than in preced- 
ing impressions, the continuation of my voyages, aiul the story 
of m,isfortunes and adventures no less various than strange 
and even tcondrous. This, Monseigneuk, / Jiumbly beseech 
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you to accept as favourably as I freely offer it, and at tJie 
same time to collect as it weix tlie last planks of my shipwreck, 
and to take into your particular protection my miserable for- 
tunes, which for the future I diall esteem happy, if so he that 
they receive that Strang aid which I have ever expected of 
your natural houivty and humanity; these your qiudities I 
am constrained to publish abroad, as one who is resolved to 
remain for the rest of his days, 

MONSEIGNEUR, 

Tour very humble and obedient servant, 

FKANgOIS PYRAED. 
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SECOND PART 



VOYAGE OF FRANgOIS PYRARD, 

FROM HIS ARRIVAL AT OOA TO HIS RETURN TO PRANCE, 



' THINK I have been not ill-adviaed in dividing 
my voyage into two parts, and thus making 
a separation ; for this good reason, that after 
80 many years of travail, perilii, and misery, 
there must be some point at which the attentive reader 
— who, I am assured, has had his share of the fatigue — 
may conveniently pause for refreshment. Nor, perhaps, 
could I have divided the story of my voyage at a more fitting 
juncture. For although the greater part of it remains to be 
told, — viz., not only the return home, diversified as that was 
by perils and accidents, but also the sojourn at Goa, and the 
voyage to Sunda and the Moluceds, — yet was all that mere 
child's-play in comparison of the tribulation and misfortunea 
of the first part. Such was my despair of ever again seeing 
my native land, that the arrival at Goa is like a revival of 
hope, and the commencement of a happier fortune, Add 
that thenceforward I have always lived among Christians, and 
no longer, as before, under subjection to infidels, deprived of 
the exercise of our Holy Religion. 

VOL. 11. n 



ARRIVAL OF THE AUTROIi AT GOA, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

An-ivnl at Ooa, and description of the hospitals ami 
prisons there. 
On our arrival at Goa — ^the principal seat of Portuguese 
Government in India, the residence of the Viceroy and the 
Archbishop, situate under the altitude of 16 degrees towards 
the Arctic Pole/ — the general of the fleet that had brought 
us from Cochin, by name Don Fra^icisque de Meneiso? a near 
relative of the Arehbisliop' (who was then holding the place 
of the Viceroy, the latter* liaving died at Malaca, as I shall 
relate hereafter), sent orders to the captain of the galiot 
wherein T was to remove tlie irons from my feet and send 
me to him. The captain replied tliat I was so ill that I could 
not sLir, or that I must be carried to the Royal Hospital 
rather than elsewhere, seeing I was in such a sick and 
wounded condition, Tliia was done, and the irons were re- 
moved from my other foot ; and I verily believe that the 
Holy Spirit had then touched the heart of this captain, who 
had thjBretofore been bo barbarous and cniel towards me, 
for none could be more kindly and merciful than he then , 
became. The good monk, Frire Manuel de Ckristo,^ g&ve me 
his benediction, and bade me adieu, both of us shedding tears, 
saying that he could not hope to see me again for a long 
while, aa his sojourn at Goa was but short, seeing that full 
soon he was departing for ChaouV in the north. So we 
parted, to my great sorrow, and to Ms also. 

• More precieelj, 1.6° 31' N. 

* Tliii FranciBca de MeneieB does not seem to h« mentioned else- 
where. The captain of Cochin at this time woa of tlie «une name (aee 

i, 441); as also yiaa the governor of Bra^I (see belov, cb, xivi), 

Fr. Aleiio de Menezes. 

Martin Affooso de Castro (gee ch, xi). 

Supra, vol, i, 441, 45). " Chanl (rm farther, ch, xix). 
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HE IS TAKEN TO THE ROYAL HOSPITAL. A 

The captain having received the general's command to have 
me carried to the hospital, had me landed by means of the 
seamen or Laecarts} who laid me on the beach along with one 
of my companions, who was also sick of an ulcer, the result 
of a wound in the foot, where gangrene had set in for want 
of proper treatment, and so grievously that he was like to die. 

We were home to the hospital by Caffres, wlio do the work 
of porters and carriers, no carriages being used there. They 
put ua down upon seats at the gate and in the shade. There 
vs remained a full hour, the officers of the hospital being at 
dinner, for it was about mid-day. Viewing it from the out- 
side we could hardly believe it was a hospital ; it seemed to 
us a grand palace, saving the inscription above the gate, 
Hoapitale del Rey nostra Seignoro. On one side of the gate 
are the arms of Gastille and of Portugal^; on the other those 
of the Portuguese Indies, viz., a sphere. At length we were 
admitted within a large gateway, where were a number of 
chairs and seats, upon which they lay the sick as they oomo 
in from time to time. Nothing is done until the physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary has seen them and oertities that they 
are sick, and of what ailment, that so they be placed in the 
proper part of the building. .We were examined with many 
others that were there, including some people of quality that 
were brought in palanquins? or litters. We were then carried 

' See vol. i, p. 438, 

I Mr. Rivara doubts whether the arms of Caatille vore here dt ftll, 
for the two cfowdb of Spain and Portugal were never iu fsct united, 
and throughout the SpuiUh tlomioatioD India was govbrned fmm Lisbon 
as a dependcDC7 of Portugal. The hoepital is uow in ruiiiH, and tlie 
armi in queatioD have disappeared. However, the arms of thetwocrowns 
are never eltewhere found in conjunction. I may remnrk, too, that 
letters of this period from the King of Spain to Dative princes invariablj 
ruD^"I, Philip King of Portugal" (without meDtion of Spain); and 
that Philip It of Spain became Philip I of PortugHl, and so oi 

' Hind, paltl, PsM pallanko, Skt, palgaHko (eee further Yul. 
I. p. '■ Palankeen"), The form in ubc at Qoa is seen by Liiischi 
illuitration of it. 
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4 TREATMENT ON RECEPTION. 

up a loily and magnificent stoue staircase, all the sick being 
kept in the upper story, and none below, except when the 
number is very great, — as, for instance, on the arrival of the 
carracks from Portugal, As soon as we had our place 
assigned to us, the Jesuit doctor and superintendent of the 
house ordered that we should be properly attended to ; so it 
was that two beds were brought for ua. As soon as a sick 
person is cured and gone forth, his bed (called esquif) is re- 
moved with all its apparel. Thus there are no beds made 
except there be sick to occupy them. These beds were 
speedily prepared. They are beautifully shaped, and lac- 
quered with red varnish; some are chequered and some gilded; 
the sacking is of cotton, and the pillows of white calico filled 
with cotton ; the mattresses and coverlets are of silk or 
cotton, adorned with difi'erent patterns and colours. These 
are called Gouldrins.^ The sheets, etc., are of very fine white 
cotton. Then came a barber, who shaved all our hair off; then 
an attendant brought water and washed us all over, and gave 
us drawers, a white shirt, a cap, and slippers, and also 
placed beside us a fau and an earthenware bottle of water for 
drinking, and a chamber-pot, besides a towel and a hand- 
kerchief, which were changed every three hours. We had 
nothing to eat at that time, for we had to await the ordinary. 
Be it noted that the superiors and officers of this hospital are 
Portuguese ; the servants are Bramenis, or Christian Cauarina 
of Goa, who have to feed and attend upon the sick with great 
care, and to be always at hand, and who dare not disobey any 

' Port, ttqvi/e, " a narrow bedstead used in buapitalH or for the 
ne*ta"(D. Vieira); ^'petitcanot, cercneil, petit lit d'hOpital'' (Roquette), 
In French it wta, formerly at least, lued both for a bier and a small 
boat ; our "akifF" has oalj the latter meauing. 

' Hindustani yui/ri, a quilt. Below (cb. Jtix) he mentions them by 
their Portuguese name, colcha. LioBchoKn (i, G2) combinea the two : 
"They make also faire roverlits which they call Godoriins Colchaa, 
which are very fair and pleasant, stitched with silke, and atMi of cotton 
of all coloars and stdtchingB." 



DESCRIPnON or THE HOSPITAL. r» 

sick person when he asks anything in reason. These are 
salaried servants ; and the Porta^ese officers everv honr visit 
all the sick to see if thev want anything, and whether they 
be doing anything prejadicial to their health, or contrary to 
the doctor's orders. 

In the evening they brought ns supper at the appointed 
hour, to each a large fowl roasted, with some dessert, so we 
were astonished at the good cheer we received. Next morning 
we were surprised to see our other companion, who came not 
only to see us, as we supposed, but by command of the 
general, who gave him an order to be brought there, and a 
recommendation to the Father superintendent, although he 
was only suffering from fatigue. We did not know the 
reason of this at the time, but afterwards learned that he was 
anxious not to be treated as a prisoner any sooner than we 
were ; but more of this anon. 

This hospitaP is, as I believe, the finest in the world, whether 
for the beauty of the building and its appurtenances, the 
accommodation being in all respects excellent, or for t)ie 
perfect order, regulation, and cleanliness observed, the great 
care taken of the sick, and the supply of all comforts that 
can be wished for, whether in regard to doctors, drugs, and 
appliances for restoring health, the food that is given Ut cat, 
or the spiritual consolation that is obtainable at any hour. 

1 The Royal Hospital of Goa was certatnlj a ipleDdid iimiittjiioii, 
and this account of it is the best extant. Lintchotun umtiuinn it with 
out detail (i, 237) ; V. le Blanc nys it excelled that iff th<; Holy Oh<Mi 
at Borne, or the Infirmary of Malta. It was founded by Alhwitn^tniui, 
on the capture of the dty, and was the care and priile '/f mw^A^in v<: k )i«gN 
and viceroys (see numerous references to it in the f^v, lUu Momj. lut^i 
the Arch. Port, Or.). No douhi the order and regularity, Ot*-. rAiA$4U4tm 
and good living, readily won the admiration of a irair«lWr wlsohi^i u'fitH 
through so much as Pyrard : these were prtjvUUA nwU:r mi 4ri«}y/»iiU» 
code of rules (given in the Arch. Port. Or^ Yuk. h, So. H'iHj. 'I U^t mm, 
however, something radically wrong io its iuafiag«'fM«'r<t, ^ut\ «/mi H4tiltt,f 
curiously mentions below the frightful death-raU at iUk Uum^ w)U«i/«4i 
casting any reflections on the autboriues. 



6 DESCKimON OF THE HOSPITAL. 

It is of very great extent, situated on the banks of the 
river, and endowed by the Kings of Portugal with 25,000 
perdos^ (each worth 25 sola of our money, and in that country 
32J sols), let alone the endowments and presents wliicb it 
receives from the lords. This is a large revenue for the pur- 
pose in those parts, seeing food is so cheap, and the manage- 
ment so good ; for the Jesuits who carry it on send as far as 
Cambaye and elsewhere for wheat, provisions, stuffs, and all 
other necessaries. It is managed and governed by the Jesuits,* 
who appoint a Father to the post of governor. The other 
officers are Portuguese, all men of quality and gentility ; as 
for the servants and slaves, they are Christian Indians. Tlie 
Jesuit Father is superior over all the rest, who are like the 
inmates of a laige monastery, each having hia own office; 
even the porter at the gate is one of thera. These (ifficers 
chide the sick much, and rate them when they see. them do 
anything they ought not to do ; but the servants durst not say 
a word. The slaves do all the vile and dirty work, going 
every day through all the chambers of the sick with large 
pitchers, whereinto they void all the vessels, scrubbing and 
cleaning everything. Tliere are private places with large 
earthenware basins for the necessities of the sick ; these are 
emptied out by the slaves, who also bleach, wash, and dry nil 
the linen, and perform otlier services witliin the hospital 
walls. There are physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
barbers and bleeders, who do nothing else, and are bound to 
visit each of the sick twice a day. The apothecary is one of 
the household, and lives in the hospital, and has his shop well 

■ See Col. Yule'a long article on the pnnlio (Gloxs., Sapplt.). It 
wM the same m the xeraphin, five tangu. At this time, hj Col. Ynle's 
reasoning, which seems conclouTe, it was worth from 4«. 2d. to 4«, M., 
which would make the endowment conBiderably over £5,000. 

' It was Dianaged by the Santa Cam lie Miterkordia till 15D1. in 
which year the jLiiuitB t(«k it over at the king's request. In 1596 
(hey gave it up, hut rebiimed the manBgement again in 1697 {Fom 
pp. 229. 230). 
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stocked at the hospital's expense ; but the pliysicians and 
surgeons are not of the household, having their residences in 
the town. 

The sick are sometimes very numerous, and while T was 
there there were as many as 1,500.^ all of them either Portu- 
guese soldiers or men of other Christian races of Europe, of 
every profession and quality, who are all received; for the 
Indians are not takeu in there, having a hospital apart, en- 
dowed by the townspeople, wherein are received only Christian 
Indians. There is still anotlier hospital for the women of the 
Christian Indians, also endowed by the town, to whioh women 
only may go. 

All the water which is drunk on the premises comes from 
BantfueniTi} Twice a clay the servants fetch large pitchers 
of this water, wherewith they fill the vessels of the sick, who 
may drink as much as they like. Each sick person has a 
little table by his side for keeping his conveniences upon. 

The physicians, apothecaries, and sui^eous visit the sick 
twice a day, at 8 o'clock in the morning and at -i in the evening; 
when they enter a bell is rung for an advertisement, as also 
is done at the hours of meals. The masters, surgeons, and 
lords are assisted by many others in the applying of unguents 
and medicines. During these visits to the sick some servants 
of the hospital accompany them, bearing large ligiited braziers, 
casting forth much incense and other aromatic odours. 

Some Jesuit novices are employed in searching for and 
collecting old linen throughout the town for the use of the 

' LiuBcboten (i, 237) says that 500 at least in the year entered it, 
" and never come forth till they are dead". Mandelslo, who Tiaited 
it in 1639, m;b it wu " abla to lodge above a tbouBand sick peraona" 
(p. 101). 

) A nnall viUage in the parish of St. Peter, to the weet of the city. 
The fouDtain of Banguenim waa the moet cberiahed poBseBston of old Gos, 
being it« aole good well (ct, Lmsch., i, 183 ; I', k Blanc, i, 77). It is 
»lmo«t HuperfliiouB, howefer, to quote the latter, as most of his facie and 
namev u to Goa seem to be taken from rjrard. 
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hospital, for new would not bt proper. Servants follow the 
surgeons with large baskets of lint and prepared linen. 

The Jesuit Fathers have taken this hospital in cliarge, and 
most worthily acquit themselves therein ; were it in the 
hands of others it could hardly be maintained upon twice the 
present revenue. In this hospital are apartments for each 
ailment. No one is allowed to enter the precincts without 
being searched, to see if he be bringing to any sick person 
any article of food or drink injurious to his health. No 
arms are carried within : they must be left at the gate. 

People are allowed to enter the hospital to visit their 
friends only between 8 o'clock and 11 in the morning, and 
after dinner between 3 and 6. The sick are allowed to eat 
■with them; and when the servants see a friend come to visit 
a patient, they bring a larger portion than the ordinary. As 
much bread is given as is asked for. The loaves are small ; 
sometimes three or four are brought for a single sick person, 
and very often they cannot eat one. Much would be lost if 
the loaves were larger, for a loaf once broken is never served 
a second time. The bread is very delicate, and is made by 
the bakers of the town by contract. There is no word of 
wine for the sick inmates, although they have a stock of 
wines of Spain, Portugal, and the Indies ; but it is not allowed 
to be given without the doctor's order, and this is granted 
but rarely. They give them no less than a whole chicken, 
roast or boiled, or a half chicken, for they have no capons. 
If one desires or requires more he gets it. The sick are 
tended and treated there with all possible propriety and 
delicacy. Every three days they have an entire change of 
linen, which is of very fiue cotton. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning they bring the sick their 
breakfast of white wheaten bread, and rice cooked with milk 
and sugar ; the rice is brought from Cambaye and Surrate. 
Water is drunk, wine not being alloM'cd. At 10 o'clock 
dinner is brought, conformably to the doctor's orders, most 
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frequently conaistiny of boiled or roast fowls, with preserves 
for dessert. At 5 o'clock supper is served ; they get excel- 
lent aoiips, made of divers meats cooked with Boiies} which is 
a cooling fruit, as large as our cucumbers. These meats 
are mutton, fowl, aud chicken, well served with rice. Meat 
is eaten every day, except by those who prefer e(^s and fish 
on fast days : for they get anything they ask for, unless it is 
forbidden by the doctor. When the doctor makes his visits 
he is accompanied by a number of writers. In the first place 
the apothecary takes the names of such as have to receive 
anything in his line, and then what each has to get. The 
same is done by the sui^eons. bleeders, and clerk of the 
kitchen. For a clerk of the kitchen goes twice a day to sfc 
all the sick, and writes down their names and what they like 
to eat, and that is brought to them ; nor has anyone a fault to 
find for not getting his ordinary at the accustomed hour. 

All the plates, bowls, and dishes are of China porcelain. 
After the dinner the Portuguese officers go and visit all the 
sick, asking aloud tlirough all the rooms whether everyone 
has had his ordinary, and so they do after supper, Alt the 
sick are lodged separately, according to their ailments, and 
all the utensils even have their own rooms apart. All the 
cots are in one large place, with their bands to form the bed 
rolled up ; in another all the pillows ; in another all the 
mattresses, coverlets, and so with the sheets, shirts, and other 
linen for the use of the bospitaL Tbey have a large stock 
of drawers, without which no Portuguese in India ever 
sleeps : these reach down to the feet, because all their shirts 
are very short, coming down no lower than the mid-thigh. 
In the same way there are separate places for slippers, 

< This vou]i] seem to be k kind of pumpkin, but I cannot trace the 
word. Mr. F. N. Xavier gives the worA But, mesoing cereals iu 
general, in the Novas Conquiatan. Rivara traoBlates it Benden, that is, 
tbe Bead; or bandicoy ^Abtlmuschas tnciiUiitw), us to which seu Yule, 
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vessels, and pots of various use. As for shirts and drawers, 
hats, boots, stockings, nif;htcapa, and jackets, which they 
give the patients on their recovery, all these are tept separate. 
Of each of these articles there ia so great a miniber that it 
■would be impossible to keep them in order unless they were 
thus kept apart. So, too, with the food and provisions, each 
room haa its own officer, who keeps the key, and puts into 
writing the account of the contents, whereof he gives a 
memorandum to the principal writer, who keeps an inventory 
of everything, even of the sick, their names, and the days 
of their arrival and departure. There is also a treasurer for 
the money. All these account to the Jesuit Father, who 
accounts to none. 

The clerk keeps an account of all the gold, silver, clothes, 
goods, and other property of the sick, which he registers in 
presence of the Father and the other officers ; the whole is 
made into a buudle, with a ticket bearing the name of the 
owner stitched upon the buudle, and put away in a separate 
room. Tlieir soiled linen is washed for them. The sick, if 
they have the means, and are so minded, give something to 
the servants, and a general account is stated upon tlieir 
departure, — for none of their own things are used in the 
hospital ; and if a sick person dies all his property is carried 
off to the Misericorde} If the deceased haa made a will, 
the fraternity, called the ffermanos de la Misericorde, become 
his executors ; if there is no will, they preserve the property 
and await news of the heirs : if these be found, all is delivered 
to them ; but they always give a portion to the Misericorde. 
If no heir is found, then upon the return of the next post 
from Portugal, where the matter is advertised, the Misericorde 

t 'Yhs Santa Cam de Misericorilia at Gob wns an offshoot of the great 
chwilable fraternity of Portugal, the Innimdade de Misericordia, which 
ID 1498 snperaedect the Irmamlade dr Picilade. There were BimiUr fra- 
t«mitiei at Cochin, Chaul, Ormtiz, etc, Mr. J. (i. da Cunha gays that 
the ruioa of the HUericordia at Chaul are Htill known b; the Datives bjr 
the name Misri, 
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disposes of all the gold, silver, gnoiia, .mii ^[i.rJirfl ■> 
ceeds being given to the poor. The ^ii.k ir» nrwr.fr-: ■ v i*^. 
a day, and the whole hospital cleaneii. Tv . r^-..-' tm! 
more if need be, are in attendance, who do rj.Tr,:r.j ^..t* v.*. 
go round confessing and comfortin:^ tht* mviC ii:.v. .-...•r#-r..'j 
the sacrament, and giving them beail) for vtr.n*j '..■.r*..- ,»'i; f^ 
Mass is celebrated every day : in short, thiiv \r". K\\y/.,^r.\ v ' ,. 
everything they require. 

The sick are laid in large beds at tw-. ',^^. i.^r^rj^P: .nr* 
from another, and upon several matt r^j%^ ^,( v/r..-. - ^^-'sty. 
piled one upon another. The cot^ ar*: !ov yt... j-.: ',i a.: 
colours, and supplied with curtaia^. 

The most common ailmentn of the rf,^\:\'.r <.v ,,:..:./ 

fevers and dysenteries, besides the v-:rx-r=::i! ..*.-;< 

are very prevalent, but only where 'he F ,'^. ., . - • -.r-. < J 
not elsewhere in India. If the vlclc -ii- :.. : ...^ .••'■^.* 

any property, even their acdjutrerner.*:- ^. :;. : ' f <* t-r 

all such is delivered into the ?:an^J.- ^f •. .^ ' ^ *■ '- '^ '• 
Misericorde, which fraternity are o'oliu'*:'! *•- --'"/ *.^: v,r;/*y: 
honourably, though the decfAnefl mkv t.^a :.h > -. :.^\ 'a l':f^ 
any sufficient means for the pTirpr/>e. 

If, however, the patient recover* hi>, K'-^/.r., '...«: J*r^.*iii 
Father restores to him all his prop^:rty, r^r-si'l^r' v, *..'./ '// " '' r/ 
person that goes forth of the ho«j>iuI a ^/.rr,;/!<:*>: -.-iif. of 
clothing, if he has need of it, and a fi'ir'io. eoi^il »// ''^4 
sols. However rich a man may \je, ther'; i>, r;Mi': ^'it ^<^' 
gladly have himself taken to this hospital, to ;//:t U:tf/rr tf«;;it- 
meut than at his own house, as indee^l he will. 

In every year more than 1,500 corj;«'i«< are reffjov<:«l fioin 
this hospital, while the number of sick adrnitt/;'! m infinite^ 

» There may be a confosion here, the number IJM \>e\tn( n\ri».iv\y 
given as the Dumber of imnatee wheu he wan there (c1. LiuBchotcirH 
BUtement cited above, p. 7, note). The king, in hLs denpatch of 17th 
Feb. 1607, writes that he is informed that every year from 'M)0 to 400 
Portuguese, between the ages of 18 and 3<>, die in the hospital, and in 
some years many more. 
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THE HOSPITAL IS FOR UNMARRIED SOLDIERS. 




Itiasmuc}i aa the arrival of the fleet from Portugal some- 
times brings more tlian 300, the least number of inmates is 
from 300 to 400, Only Portuguese and old Christians are 
admitted for treatment then. Yet true it is that some Jews 
among tlie companies arriviug from Portugal pass for Por- 
tuguese, though they be only new Christians. All men that 
come with the Portuguese from these parts, all such being 
called Homo Braneo, i.e., white men, or old Christians, are 
welcomed there. No women are allowed to enter, sick or 
sound. Nor are any houseliolders received, neither men, 
women, nor children, nor any Portuguese servants: there are 
others established for them, if they be poor. This hospital 
is only for the Soldadcn, that is. for such as are not married or 
domiciled, but are soldiers of fortune. In short, only those 
that are not married, nor belong to a household, nor are 
servants, are taken in ; and among those that go there are 
often gentlemen of good family, there being no dishonour in 
the matter, — for, indeed, it is for these gentlemen and soldiers 
of fortune that these hospitals have been established in the 
cities of the Indies. Sometimes they are visited by the 
archbishop, the viceroy, and many lords, who make gifts to 
them of large sums of money : and everyone takes pleasure 
in seeing so splendid a place, where all the rooms are clean 
and white as paper. The galleries, too, are finely painted 
with stories from the Holy Scriptures. 

There are two churches in the hospital, both enriched with 
the finest decoration possible. The one is upstairs, at the end 
of the great hall, for the worst patients, who hear mass there : 
it ifl dedicated to Our Lady. The other is below, dedicated to 
St, Martin, for those in better case, who liear service there 
when they please, along with the officers and domestics of 
the house. The greatest festival of the hospital is that of 
St. Martin, which is the day of the dedication of that churcht 
— for that was the same day on which the Bastion, whereon 
tills church fias been built, was captured from tJie idolater 
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by the Portuguese.' Od that day they make a general pro- 
cession.' All the Portuguese and Metifs, of whatever 
ijiiality and condition, who have any ailment, secret or other, 
if they desire to be treated and tended at tliat place at day- 
break wlien the surgeons are there, are permitted to go 
without any cost to themselves. As soon as a man is better 
they dismiss him. If, however, one wishes to stay a while 
longer, lie has no scruples to say that he haa become worse. 
Continuing fevers tliey cure promptly by bleeding, which 
they resort to continually, and so long as the ahglitest fever 
is present. The idolater Indians use not bleeding at all. As 
for the pox, it is no mark of shame there, nor any disgrace to 
have had it several times : they e\'eu make a boast of it, 
They cure it without sweating, with China root. This malady 
prevails only among the Christians, and they prefer it to 
fever or dysentery. Another ailment is prevalent which 
attacks them suddenly, called Mortlrsin,' and is accompanied 

■ ThU is AD error. As he will tell ub himHelf, Ooa wm ttben 
OD St. Catherioe'B Daj (25th Nov.), and there waa no previoaa ssdRult, 
certAinl; none on St. Martio's Day, the 1 1th. BeaiileB, the origia of 
thi« chapel it well known. It celebrated the victory of Jofto de Castro 
at Diu in 1546, won on St. Martin's Day. When the victor entered Goa 
in triumph, part of the city wall adjacent to the hoapital was broken 
down to give paaeage to the proceaaion, and at the breach Srat a niche, 
and afterwards a chapel, was dedicated to St. Martin. A slab in the 
wall at the niche commeniarating the event was, on the downfall of the 
hospital building in last century, transferred to the chapel of Su 
Cfttberine, where it now is. It has a Sgure of St Martin on horseback, 
and bears the inscription, " For e«ta porta entrou D. Joilo de Castro, 
Defensor da India, quando triumphou do Cambaja e todo este muro 
Ihe foi derrubado. Era de 1547 A." (Coma, iv, 637 ; Cuuto, Dti:. VI, 
Ut, iv, c. 6 ; Souaa, Or. Coiiq., Pt. I, Conq. i, Div. i, 37 ; Kivara, ad 
lac. ; Fontrca, p, 227), 

* This procession continued to 1830, the home government then 
refusing to sanction the charge of ihe exppnaes to the public treasary. 

' /.(., cholera. According to Col. Yule, the word is the Konk. or 
Mah. modachl, or mmlahl (see the interesting article in his Gloiiarg, >. i>. 
" Mort'de-chien", to which form the French missionaries seem to have 
the credit of reducing the word). 
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with grievous Iieadache and vomiting, ami much crying, and 
most often they die of it. They are very subject to poisoning 
and bewitchments, whereof they die in a decay. When tlie 
carracks arrive from Portugal the greater number of the 
sick are ill of the scurvy, and with ulcers on the feet ajid 
legs. When one has taken medicine, or is weak, be has ser- 
vants charged to look after him, to raise him, and carry him. 
These are Christian Indians ; they are neatly dressed and 
clean, and very soft and agreeable in their manner : for if 
one of them were rnde to the sick, he would be expelled at 
once. Medicine is practised there as in Spain. It is of 
great honour and profit to be physician of this hospital ; he 
is usually physician to the viceroy, and brought out of 
Portugal.' The Jesuit Father who has the superintendence 
remains in office as long as the Company please, and as he is 
thought fit for the work : two or three years, more or less. 
The Jesuit Fathers frequently send out a change of spiritual 
Fathers ; the Father Superior, however, has the combined 
administration of spiritual and temporal aETairs in the hospital, 
and gives his orders to all. 

As for the building, it is very large and ample ; it lias 
many galleries, porticoes, ponds, and gardens with pretty 
walks, where the patients that are b^inning to recover go to 

' As he aayH above, p. 7, the physician and surgeon rtid not riside in 
the hospital. In 1605, the municipalitj, cslling the king's attention to 
the frightful mortality (supra, p. 11, note), attributed it largely to Ibe 
inexperience of the physicians who came out wiih each Tic>!ioy, and 
vere forthwith appointed to the charge of the hoapital. In three years, 
and often leas, when they were beginning to understand their work, 
they were superseded on the arrival of a fresh viceroy. This complaint 
was repeated in 1606, and in Jan. 1607 the king directs that the 
physician and surgeon of the viceroy he not appointed, but that these 
office!) be given to the men of the greatest experience and skill (see 
Arch. Port, Or., Fasc. i, 2nd ed., 2nd part, 186; Uv. das Atong., i, 85). 
This order is repeated 23rtl .Ian. 1610 (itr. tla> Mnn(., i, 303), hut with- 
drawn by the deapatch of 30th Jan, 1613 {nji. cil., ii, 300). Probuhly 
while in force it was not obeyed. 
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take Uie air and a bath : for they get a change of air as 
soon as they begin to get better, and are placed with such of 
the rest as are not more sick than themselves. 

Throughout the whole hospital tliere are lamps, lanterns, 
and candles at night-time, but more lamps are used, as the 
candles are of wax. The lanterns are made of oyster-ahells, 
as ia all the glazing in the churches and houses of Goa.^ In 
the midst of this hospital there is a handsome, lai'ge, paved 
court, in which is a large well where the sick bathe them- 
selves betimes, as has been said. The Portuguese and the 
Metif householders who are sick and in need are treated at 
their houses by the Misericordia and by the wealthy, who let 
them want for nothing. There are other liospitals for the 
natives of the country that are in the town : these are for 
Christian Indians only.* The town possesses two hospitals, 
one for women, the other for men ; but these are in fact one 
only, being merely separated tor the sexes. 

The poor Portuguese and Metifs never go a-begging, but 
they send petitions to the rich ; and their women have them- 
selves borne in a palanquin to the residence of the viceroy, 
the archbishop, and the great lords, and present their requests 
and petitions in person. In short, it would be impossible to 
describe all the other peculiar customs of the place, and the 
perfect order and regularity preserved in this admirable 
hospital. Thus, if a person is wont to have himself purged 
or bled every year, though he be not otherwise ailing, if he 
goes there he will be admitted for the period of his piir- 
gatioD. 

But to return to my companion and myself. After we 
had been carried into the hospital and admitted, on the 
following day the general of the fleet that had brought ns sent 

< ■' Large windonB (in the houses at BaBBcin), two Btoriea high, with 
p&Des of oyBter-ahell, which i» their usual glazing among Ihem in InfJin" 
(Fryer, 74). Mr. Fonseca (p. 158) says that this is still the foaliion nl 
GoL < Noted also by Liiiachotcn (i, 237). 
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thither our other companion also, as I have said. We were all 
then given in charge of the Jesuit Father, under an order 
that we were not to be let go without previous notice given to 
the general, who ia called the Capitan Mat/or.^ The Father 
would not tell ua that we were prisoners in his hands, for 
fear of saddening ua, and he consoled us in every way in his 
power, and gave us as good treatment as the greatest of the 
Portuguese: though, forsooth, it would have been difficult to 
treat us any better than the reat, all being so well and in- 
differently treated, both as respects food, medicine, and 
other treatment, and each being aerved in his turn and 
according to written prescription, without any difference 
between gentle and simple. Seeing ourselves to be thus 
well treated, we believed we were already at liberty, inso- 
much that at the end of twenty days, when I began to feel 
better, I spoke with the Father, and told him, thanks to God, 
I was well, and wished to depart with the one of my compa- 
nions. But the Father asked what haste we were in, and that 
we should wait till our other companion was cured. That, 
however, waa a lung business, for it was more than three 
months ere he was brought round. But we did not learn the 
reason of his answer, for he wished first to have a word with 
those who liad put us in his hands, knowing well as he did 
that when we went forth we should not be so well dealt 
with. Wherefore he was ever putting off our departure, 
though we pressed him with our desire that we had to see 
that fine town whereof we had heard such an account. He 
having at length given notice to the general, five or six days 
thereafter came two Mcrigne^ with their Piojis,' and de- 
manded us of the Father, waiting at the gate while the Jesuit 
Father came to us and said : " My friends {Irmanos), arise ; 
since you are so desirous to go, permission is now given ; 
follow me" ; whereat we followed him joyfully, and he gave 

' Cnpildo M6r. ■ Mtiriahot. 

' See vol. i, p. 428, 
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each of ua two (for the otlier was still sick) hose, a doublet, a 
cassock, shoes, and a hat ; two shirts, two pair of drawers, 
quite new (they do not wear stockings, tlie breeches 
reaching down over the feet) ; also a piece of money, viz., a 
pardo, worth 32J sola, or about 25 sols in France, Then we 
had breakfast, though we little required it for the haste we 
were in to be oGT, He gave us his benediction, and we took 
our leave, thanking him for all the kindness he had shown 
us. I understood shortly after what pity this Father had 
felt for us, for he gave us all the consolation he could. On 
descending the grand staircase we met the two sergeants 
with their writs, and with halberds and partisans : they 
seized us forthwith, and bore ns off in rough sort, When a 
prisoner is led off, the sergeant walks in front with the vare} 
or stick, while the Pions march behind the prisoner, who is 
bound with cords, the two ends of which are held by them. 
I leave you to imagine our astonishment after joy so short, to 
find ourselves in the hands of these devils of Caffres,* fellows 
more black than coals. 

In such wise did I come out of this hospital. I was there 
, again on another occasion afterwards, when I was ill for 
fifteen days. Many other times, too, have I gone there to 
visit my companion and other friends, wherefore I have 
desired to describe in detail all I have seen and learnt about 
it, esteeming that there is none other such in all the world. 
If in the other towns of the Portuguese thei* are not others 
of the same kind in proportion to their size, the poor Portu- 
guese are very greatly to be pitied, seeing the great number 
of them in that land, their poverty of means, and the grievous 
maladies and infirmities to which they are subject 

Thus were we taken to the prison, which is called the 

> Port. I'ora, 

* Uwd in the moderci aenae for natives of the Moumbique coMt, 
Urge nombera of whom were imported aa alsTea. At timea they gttve 
great trouble by their brawU and robberies {Liv. da.i .1/unf., i, 200). 

VOL. n. c 
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SaUe, and not without reason ; for it is the most foul and 
filthy place in the world, aa I believe.' There are four general 
prisons at Goa, besides other private ones : the first is that 
of the Holy Inquisition^ ; the second is that of the arch- 
bishop,* close to his residence ; the third, the Tronquo* at 
the viceroy's palace, the chief and largest of all ; and there 
is a large wing of the building containing other prisoners of 
all sorts, the one whither we were taken being in aid of the 
former. In this one is held once a month a general audience, 
at which the viceroy is usually present. It is like the Con- 
ciei^erie here. These priBons at Goa are not so bad as those 
of Cochin. The Inquisition and the Ecclesiastical Court 
have two ; the archbishop has one of these, and he has 
power over all the clergy. The Jesuits and he this long 
while have had a suit at Uie Court of Home, they not 
wishing to have any superior over them but the Pope and 
their own general.* The judges and officers of the Inquisi- 
tion are irrespousible judges. Nevertheless, the archbishop 
still has luuch power, but he does not use it, for the others 
hold their offices of the king; but if any of them was 
guilty of any misfeasance, he would have cognisance of it. 
The prisou to which we were conducted is in the town, 
1 Inorig.: " car c'eetle lieu Ic plus ordetMile qui soitau inondecomme 
ie croy". Tbe play upon the worda mUe and eale cannot well be givea in 
Eoglisli. This was the priaonot the Strand (fiiicira), where the prisoners 
condemned to the galleys were kept. It was commonly called Snla dot 
bragat, from the bfai/a or iron ring which held the prisoner's ankle. 

' The prisona of the Iniji 
CuTcerei. {Rivara.) 

■ Called Aljabe, from the Ar. td-jabr, "prison" 

* Tronco, the principal civil prison, as at Cocliiu (see i, p. 429). 

* The Jesuits, by their power at Lisbon and Home, held their 
agaiost all their opponents, wbo comprised not only the archbishop 
the Franciscans, but also the municipality. "~ 
the disputes may 
dan il/nnf ocu. 



iaition (being more than one) were calted 
Del Ion writes it 



Those who care to follow 
isult the index to the Arch. Port. Or., and the Lie. 
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I near the river, and called the prison of the Viador de faaienda, 

who has his house outside the town, but near the river. The 

Merigne made a charge against us ou his paper on behalf of 

the criminal Oijdor} The gaoler and hia wife were Metifs. 

The gaoler having asked who we were, and learning that we 

were Frenchmen and Catholics, advised us not to lose heart, 

and that he would not put us in the Salle with the rest. 

This Salle is a place where all the galley slaves and other 

I Borts of vile people are cast pell-mell in a stinking air, some- 

' times two or three hundred and more. No criminals are 

placed there, except in order to take them afterwards to 

the Tronquo. It is at the discretion of the gaoler, who is 

called Merigne de Salle, to put everyone indiscriminately in 

I this Salle. Men of quality give him money to get themselves 

put into private rooms, of which there are two, one for the 

I Gentiles and Mahometans, the other for the Christians. He 

er grants this favour hut for money, save to foreigners 

I like ourselves, who received much kindness and were allowed 

f much liberty, and were not obliged to sleep with a gang of 

[ slaves and galley prisoners with irons on their feet. There 

I were lamps lighted, and at one end of the room was the 

lodging of the Merigne or sergeant ; at the other, towards 

I the outer gate, was hia son, with hia servants and slaves 

I Iceeping guard, because the prison b by no means strong. 

I At the two ends were two bells for finding whether either 

r party slept; for when the father rang his bell, the sou 

replied with the same number of strokes. From the whole 

body of convicts are taken two squads or watches for keeping 

guard themselves, and all night long there is nothing hut 

shouts and answers from one squad to the other. The first 

I criesa8loudaaheean,"F»^'ffl,ui^iffl.'" i.e., "Wake, wake!" Those 

[.■ who are on the watch for Lhat hour, ten or more, answer one 

' Port. Ouviihr, " one who hears'', i.e., a magiBtrate, Our own jniiges' 
auairaioDB used to run, — "oyer el lenainer'', and now "hear and 
I determine" ; and we speak of the magiatrate heariiirj a case. 
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after the other. If they are behindhand ever so little, the 
slaves of the household would come and heat them forthwith. 
So there i8 the greatest din poaaible all night, the whiot 
along with the great heat, prevents the least repose,' At niiu 
o'clock in the evening they chant their service and prayera in 
Portuguese, in a loud voice. The wife and daughters of the 
gaoler treated us with much kindness, bringing or sending us 
things to eat and drink without his knowing anything of it. 
The prisoners are assisted with alms from the well-to-do. and 
the officers or Confreres of the Misiricorde, called Irmanos, 
come to visit all the prisoners once a month, as well as all 
the poor of the town that are on their list. In the same way 
the poor widows and orphan girls are fed at the expense of 
this fraternity. Mucli is given to the old Christians, and a 
little to the new Indian Christians. The Father for the 
Christians, who is a Jesuit, comes also and gives to the 
prisoners ; but that does not happen everj' day. The ordi- 
nance of the King of Portugal is, that all prisoners of war 
and strangers are to be maintained ; but the officers embezzle 
the money that is devoted to the purpose. They should 
receive six pardos a mouth each, the same as the pay of 
soldiers. This is equal to 9 livres 15 sols of our money, and 
provides better cheer than ten crowns here. We advanced a 
petition to receive that which the king was pleased to grant 
us. This was presented by the Merignc de Salle to the 

' Such VTM a uigbt in Old Gon ; and here ia one at modem Rio de 
Jaoeiro : — " Above the cry of Cicada, and the moaning of sea, and the 
ruBtling of pabn-leaves, all through this loog niglit, . . . you cao hear 
a Btraoge and melancholy eoag risiog in wild burets on the night lur ; a 
barbaric, moootonoua, aod Bad chorus, such aa Israelite houdamen might 
have BUDg long ago in Egypt. And this too ia a chorus of bondsmen, of 
African slaves. For there are limeworlts on Paqueta Island ; and by 
night and day. uDceat^ingly the naked blackn toil on in batchea. The 
night watchers are obliged to sing this chorus at intervals, so that their 
master in his bed, if he chance to awake, may know that they are toiling 
and watching, and not falling to aleep with weariness" (Knight, E. F., 
Cruise n/ihe Falcon (1B84), i, 81). ~ 
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Viador de Faxienda} by name Garaias de Mella, who replied 
to it ; but that was after a very long time, by reason of the 
great number of hands it had to pass. So we could not get 
our money till six days before we left the place ; and fur fear 
lest any should take it from ua, we gave it to the gaoler's 
wife to keep for us, my companion and I contracting with 
her to he fed for one tangu^ a day each. This tangue ia 
worth seven sous and a half there, or five sous here. She 
treated us very well for that ; but we were set at liberty five 
or six days afterwards, and this gave rise to a dispute with 
oar good hostess; for when we asked for the remainder of 
our money she would not give it, saying that she had spent 
it, and that we might go on eating and drinking in the prison 
there every day at the agreed price ; save on that under- 
standing we should have had nothing. But as we were 
obliged to provide ourselves with some necessaries, we were 
much annoyed at this refusal, besides that we had no great 
wish to return to that gloomy place ; and afterwards we were 
maintained in the town for nothing, as I shall relate anon. 
Whereupon we went to complain of her (for her husband 
took no part in the affair) to the Viador de Faaicnda, who at 
once ordered our demands to be complied with, though wa 
lost a good part of our money on the account stated. What 
vexed us most of all in the business was losing in this way 
the good graces of her, her daughters, and family. When our 
money was returned to us in the presence of the Viador and 
a number of captains, there was amongst the rest a CastUian 
captain — the only one I saw there — who, seeing that they 

• V€doT da/aitnda. (u Linflchoten Bays, "that ia, the upper eurreyor 
of tlie king'a goods" (ii, 226). The office of chief vedor 6a. fazenda waa 
the moBt important next to the vicerof at tioa, aud to the cap'tUlo de 
cidtidf eUenhere. Ae there waa no efficient audit of his accounts, uid 
it was DO crime for a Portuguese at thin period to cheat the King of 
Spain, hii embezzlements were on a vnsc scale. There were several 
vedoiB da fa^eoda— «.^., " dos contos'', " da cnrpi das uaus de Coohim" 
— ae this Garcia de Mello was (Lit', das .l/unj., i, 104). 
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did not give ua all our money, and that we were dissatisfiec 
took pity upon us for the trick that had been played upon omM 
and told us he would recompense us, and would give na thtT 
rest of our money at his house, which in fact he did. Hd^ 
told us he was a Spaniard, and not a Portuguese, and waj 
named Dotti Pedro Jiodnguez. He afterwards returned toV 
Portugal with us. A month afterwards the slave of one I 
with whom he had a quarrel gave him a heavy blow on tha I 
head fram behind with a bainbou (he was a Caffre); buth 
not a widt taken aback nor losing time, drew his sword and J 
slew the fellow, and forthwitli fled to the church. He hadl 
bis grace at the end of two liours. But inasmuch as thft.] 
Spaniards are not very well received there, he was constraineC 
to return to Spain. 

The manner of our getting out of this prison n 
wisa After we had been there about a month, that Jesuit 
Father that is over the Christians came to the prison. He it 
is who is charged by the Sociuty of the Jesuits to solicit the 
deliverance and liberty of Christian prisoners. To this end 
he is bound to visit the priaouera continually, to see if there 
be any Christians among them, or any that are minded to 
become Christians, and to be ever soliciting the viceroy or I 
the judges or other parties to obtain their deliverance. So 
when he came to the prison aforesaid, and on inquiry found \ 
that I was a Christian and a Frenchman, lie told me to h 
patience, and that I should full soon be set at liberty, in- j 
forming me that there was a Fi'ench Jesuit of Rouen, named J 
Utienne de la Croix} who was at the college of Sainct Paul i 



' Etieime de la Croix, bom 1579 at St. Pierre -de'Bogerat (Eure) ; ] 
entered tbe Society of Jusua 1509 ; uikd for India 1602. At Uoa he ] 
vaa appointed to teach philosophy and theology at the Society's collego ^ 
at Salaette, was uiaater of the novices, and afterwards rector of the 
collego. He wag distinguiahed both for learning and zeal, and enjoyed 
great iofluence by reason of bis tact and charitable works. Acquiring 
a knowledge of Cacarese aod Mahratti, he wrote several works and 
pieces in those languages ; anioug others, a pociu on tbe I'osaioii, wbiob , 
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de Boa. To him I wrote a letter, and nest day he came to 
me. He was overjoyed to see me, and consoled me, assisting 
me with some money, and told me he would busy himself 
on my behalf aa if I were hia own brother, to get his superior 
to speak with the viceroy and obtain my liberty. 

That Father presented a request to the viceroy,' witli which, 
however, the latter refused to comply, at first usiug great 
threats, and saying that I ought to be put to death, seeing 1 
had come to that country contrary to the ordinance of the 
king, and to the treaty of peace between the Kings of France 
and Spain ; that he could not set me free, but would send 
me prisoner to the King of Spain to do with me as he was 
pleased. At length this good French Jesuit Father employed 
such importunity for the space of a mouth, that I was set at 
liberty. All the while ho failed not to come to see me every 
day, and aided me by all means in his power, and my com- 
panion also. 

When we got oat of prison we went to eat and drink with 
the soldiers at divers houses of the lords, so that it cost ua 
nothing to live, for we were enrolled as soldiers. I remained at 
Goa with the Portuguese for the space of two years, receiving 
the pay of a soldier, going hitlier and thither in their ex- 
peditions, as well along the coast to the uorth as far as 
Biu and Gambayc, where I remained for a while, as to Cape 
Commorin, and even to the Island of Ceylan. 

was sang in the collie on Sundaja during Lent. He died at Gob, Sltli 
Bept. 1G13. His only extant work (the copy at the Nntionol Library at 
Lisbon being the onlj one known) is ft discourae in Mabratti veree on 
the life o( St. Peter, —flucnritos tobre la eida da aposlvhi Sam Pedro 
. , . compottoa tm vcrtot Ungoa bramana marasla. Emprfimot em Goa, na 
Cata pro/ema de Jcsua, eto., 163i, torn. 2, fol, {Pinto do Matos, Bibtio. 
Port, i Da SiWa, Dice. Biblio. Port. ; Backer, Bill, dcs Ecr. Jet. ; CrSt. 
Joly, Bifl. de la Comp. de J. ; Ltltrea Eilifianlea). 

' Pyrard nses tbe term viceroy somewhat indiscriminately. At the 
time of which he is writing (1608) there was no viceroy, but only 
a governor, viz., the Archbishop Meneses, who held office till Msy 
1609. 
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But before coming to the description of Goa, I have this 
further to say of the prisons, viz., that all the others are sob- 
Bidiary to the Tronco, which is the great prison. Also, that 
while we were still in prison certain Arab prisoners were 
brought there, all brave men, well behaved and of fine figure. 
These were the chief men of a vessel, in which all the rest i 
had been left, the soldiers and seamen, as slaves of the King 
of Portugal. But it happened that the captain, who had 
captured their ship, and who, on his way from Lisbon to Goa 
in a gallon, had fallen in with them on their way to Sumatra ' 
in a vessel richly laden with gold and other goods, was so ill- 
advised that, in the place of these Arabs, he put on board that 
vessel some Portuguese, and expected her to follow him to Goa. 
But the Arabs that were left In the vessel rose against the i 
Portuguese, and took the ship and the Portuguese prisoners. 
They afterwards wrot« word to Goa to get the Arabs in ex- ] 
change for the Portuguese, which was done. This shows that I 
when you take a prize you must put on board men of valour -j 
and judgment to man her. 



CHAPTER 11. 
Hescription of the Island of Goa, the chief irJiabUanta, 

and lords. 

Goa is an island which was formerly a dependency of the 

kingdom of Dealcan, or Decan.^ It is about eight leagues in 

circumference, and has seven fortresses guarding the passage. 

It is surrounded by a river.^ which flows from the said king- 

' He confusPB Eidnlcdo, tlie Port, form of the name of the Bijapor 

IdngB, with Deccon, the south country (of the Peninsula), generally 

applied throughout the Port, period to the Bijapur kingdom. Dtalcm 

for Hidaledo occurs aleo in Linschoteu (i, 176), cmd in Mocquet (p. S19), , 

> The Mandni'i, which riBes in the Parvor GbSt, in the province of I 

84tari, Se^ miles in length (^Fonsrca). 
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dom of Dealcan and falls into the sea two leagues from the 
town, whose foundations it washes. At the moutli of this 
river are two forts, one on each side, to prevent the entrance 
of hostile ships. A league up this river is the fort and 
passage' of Panging which is in the island. It contains a 
captain and governor on behalf of the viceroy, who has the 
ahsolute command there. All ships and vessels whatsoever 
must spfiak there, and receive a passport and quittance, 
whether inward or outward bound. The vessel is examined 
and certain dues are paid. In short, it is impossible to pass 
either by night or by day without his knowledge, inasmuch 
as the passage is narrow and close to the fort, where a good 
look-out is kept. On this island the Portuguese have built 
a fine town, called after the name of the island," Goa. It 
is shout a league and a half in circuit, not including the 
suburbs. It contains a number of forts, churches, and houses 



' Pamage, in tranalation of the Port, poise, which Linaclioten ubcb. 
Paaot were ferriea or gates from the iBlaud to the maJnl&Qd or othet 
ialandg, each guarded by a fort or guardhouae. Rtaaende (Sloane MS. 
197), in his deacriptioa of Goa, proceiide b; taking these in order, thus 
Pasao de RUiaiutar^ Pustn lie Dniijim, etc. 

■ Pangim was the chief fort protecting Old Ooa at the time of 
Albuquerque's BMnnlt {AUivi/. Comni., ti, 8H), and daring the whole of 
the sixteenth century it was bo need bj the Portugneee (see plan and 
description in BesBende MS., fol. 248). De Orta (fol. 37) calls it 
"fortaleia pequena". During the few years before Pyrard'a arrival 
the government constructed a strong fort a little to the west, on the 
point immediately opposite the fort of Reia Magus. This new tort 
(which Pyrard does nut oieDlion) was called that of Gatpar Dias, from 
the previous owner of the site. Fouae«a says it was built in 1596, but 
the despatcheB in the Liv. dan ilonf, show that it was not complete even 
in 1607. Pangim is now the capital, and bo alternatively called Nova 
Goo. The fifat step was the removal of the viceregal residence from 
Goa to Pangim in 1769. ITie cuaiom-houae waa removed in 181 1, the 
otheT public departments followed, and in 184.1 Pangim was declared 
the capital of Port. India by royal decree (Fonsrca, 99). 

' Not so : the name of the island was Ti»suary, but commonly called 
Goa, from the name of the city. 
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built in the style of Europe, of very fine stone, and roofed I 
with tiles. 

It 13 now about 110' years since the Portuguese made I 
themselves masters of this island of Goa, and I have been 1 
often astonished how in so few years the Portuguese have ] 
managed to construct so many superb buildings, churcl 
monasteries, palaces, forts, and other edifices built in the 
European style ; also at the good order, regulation, and police ] 
they have established, aud the power they have acquired, ' 
everj'thing being as well maintained and observed as 
Lisbon itself.* This town is the metropolis of the Portuguese ' 
state in India, which circumstance has acquired for it its 
power, riches, and celebrity. So, too, the viceroy makes it hia 
residence, and has about him a court like the king himself. 
Then there is the archbishop, who is over the spiritual 
affairs,^ the court of parliament,* and the inquisition. Besides 
the archbishop there is another special bishop for the place, 
80 that it is the headquarters of religion and justice for the j 
whole of India ; and all the religious orders have their 
superiors there. All departures of ships of war, as well as of 
merchantmen sailing for the King of Spain, are made from thia ' 
place. For the siuritual aflairs of the Indies there are four 
bishops and an archbishop. The Bishop of Goa hasjuria- 



' I.e., from 1C18, the year io which thia edition was written, aa 
appears towardB the end of Uiis chapter. Goa was taken 25t>b Nor. 
1610. 

■ The corrent proverb was : " Quern vio Goa excnsa de y&t LlBboa" 
(" It you have seen Goa you needn't go to Lisbon''). 

^ This BTcbbiehop was the firat primat« of the whole East. Goa had 
be«n an arcIibiBhop'a see aince 1559, and a bi«hop'a since 1537. Now 
that the Port. poeseiiBiouR have dwindled, and all tlie East has vast num- 
bcTB of CatholicB of other races, the padroado of the Goa see is a real 
grieranoe. But how to get rid of it ? It is a question of pride and 
prestige, and is at present occupying the best brains of Rome and 
Lisbon. 

* Used in the French sense, and meaning the Eelafdo, or Royal Court ' 
of Jnatioe; 
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diction as far as Mozambique. He of Cochin reaches as fat 
north as Barcelor, and to Malaca. Then there is a Bishop of 
Malam,, and another of Macao in China, all of whom are 
Bubjeet to the Archbishop of Goa. 

It is a marvel to see tlie great multitude of people that 
coma and go every day by sea and by land, on all manner of 
affairs. The kings of the Indies that are at peace and friend- 
ship with the Portuguese have almost all of them ordinary, 
and often extraordinary ambassadors there, coming and going 
in the course of the settlement of treaties, while the Portu- 
guese do the same on their part. As for merchants, who are 
continually going to and fro the East, there seems to bo 
every day a fair for all the different articles of trade in which 
they deal.' For although there are some kings who are not 
at peace with the Portuguese, nevertheless their merchan- 
dise aud produce fail not to come to Goa, brought thither 
by friendly merchants who go aud buy of them. Aud what- 
soever hostility there may be betwixt them, if the Indian 
enemies would be willing to take a passport and assurance, 
they might come in all security ; but they have too much 
pride, and prefer to go elsewhere. 

All the island of Goa is mountainous and sandy, the soil 
ia red like Bolai-meny? and very pretty pottery and vases of 
fine quality and design are made of it, as of terre sigilic* 
There is found there also another kind of earth even finer 
in grain and quality, which ia blackish or somewhat grey : 
of this also they make numbers of vessels that are as fine as 

' LiDEchot*n likens the daily Htserably of citieenB and mercluinta at 
Go» to the " meeting upon the burae in Aodwarpe" (i, IM). 

' "An aslfingent earth brought from Armenia, and formerly uaed na 
an antidote and atyptio" (Murray's A'tto Eng. Di<-1., s. v. " Bole") ; " the 
astringent and mcdicinable red earth or mineral called fia&armeiire" 
{Cotgrave). 

* Terra li'jiltala, " a mediciDablo earth" (Cofffrape); also known by 
the names terre Gatrinientie, t. de Lemnoa, I. Blmenne (from being found 
uctLT Uloia), 
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glaas. The island is not very fertile, — not that the soil is bad„l 
but by reason of the mountains. For (only) in the morel 
humid hollows and valleys rice and millet are sown which I 
bear twice a year. The coantry there is always green, as in ■ 
all the other islands and lands between the two tropics, 
for the trees and herbs are always green there. There is 
also a great number of Palmero or orta^ like our orchards 
here, full of cocos trees planted close together; but theso 
grow only in well-watered and low ground. They produce [ 
the largest revenues to the Portuguese at Goa. They are I 
enclosed with walls, and, along with a house and pretty I 
garden, are called orta, wherein they take their recreation | 
with their familiea Water is led thither by canals ami 
the trees, and those who have not this appliance are at greafi I 
pains to carry water for the trees by hand. They let these ' 
gardens to the Oanarins of Goa, who make a profit and 
take the produce. This is worth a good deal at Goa, because 
of the wine, which is in great request. The Portuguese 
retain some only of these gardens for their own pleasure, , 
and make veiy pretty alleys and tunnels amid these gardens 
or orchards, set off with fouutaiua and grottoes. The soil of ] 
the island would of itself be good enough, but being full of 
high mountains, and also of people, and without being very 
confined, it is found to be unproductive. The inhabitants 
prefer to work and traffic by sea and laud, rather than to 
amuse themselves with rearing cattle ; besides, too, the island J 
is too full of houses and people for that. So it is that the ( 
island of Goa produces little of itself, and yet everything j 
is cheap. 

This island is formed by the fair broad river which sur- 
rounds it, and also forms other islands, which are inhabited 
by natives and Portuguese. The river is of some depth, but 
large vessels, such as the carraeks and gallons of Portugal, 
on their arrival are stopped at the mouth, which is called the 



1 He Port, oria, a garden, came into Anglo-Indian 
buy aide u Oart (see Yule, Com., ^ v.) 
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Bare. They are constrained to halt outside this bare, although 
it is not closed. After being discharged they are taken up 
before the town, two leagues off. At the entrance to this bar, 
where the shipe lie at anchor both on arrival and departure, 
there are,^ as I have said, two fortresses* built against the 
Hollanders and other foreigners, to prevent them from enter- 
ing and casting anchor in the river, as has been sometimes 
done by the Hollanders. They forced an entrance, and burnt 
and sunk a large number of ships that were there, and even 
held the bar for the space of ten or twelve days, in such wise 
that not a single boat even could enter to Goa.' while they 
themselves obtainud water and provisions from the land. It 
is a great misfortune .alike for the Portuguese and the 
Indians, when they arrive a little late at these rivers and 
bars, to find them choked, as happens there and at Cochin, 
and at most other places in the Indies during the winter. 
In that case they must wait and lie at the mercy of the 
weather and of their eufniies, who most often come and 
destroy them there : for when the bar is thus closed and 
choked with sand, not a single boat can go in or out, but 
must wait. Wherefore, before leaving a port, they have to 
make their calculations to winter wherever they may happen 
to be. Thus, then, the Portuguese have built these two 

> At the fortress of Agoada on the north, and Cabo on tbe south. 
These were without the bar, which is th»t part of the estuary between 
Bardeeaod Pangim. Tbe big ebip« were discharged at Bardes {Liimch,, 
i, 178). As to the position of these forts, sea tbe Chart of Ooa from 
Rewende's MS. in Alhuii. Comm., Halt. Soe.. vol. ii, at p, 88. 

• In chap. IT he refi-rs again to this blockade, but there aays it lasted 
nearly three weeks, and gives the number of Dutch ahipH as six. The 
reference (fonnded on hcru-Bay) is partly to the blockade of Van der 
Hagen, who with lea (of tbe thirteen) ships under his command arrived 
before Goa on the 2lHt Sept. 1601, and did not leave till the arrival of 
eleven Portuguese shlpB of war, on tbe lith Uct. ; and partly to that 
of P. van Cardaen, who arrived before Goa on the 17lh Oct, 1607, and 
left on the 2r)th of the same month. On the first occasion the Dutch 
did not bum any Portuguese shipping ; on the second they burnt the 
ewmck of tbe admiml of tbe fleet in which tbe viceroy, Conde de Fera, 
bad niled. Pyrard refers several times to this ill-fated fleet. 
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fottreases to guard their bar and to keep their vessels in 

Becurity, and to prevent their enemies from approaching and 
getting water. 

At the entering in of this river, on the left hand, is the 
land of the Bardez, belonging to the Portuguese. Here is a 
very fine spring, whereat departing ships supply themselves 
with water. It is on the low ground, and from a distance 
appears to be of white sand. The Portuguese call such 
places Agoadas} At this place is one of these fortresses, a 
very strong one, and well er[uipped with cannon.* The land 
of the Bardez is lofty and mountainous. It is opposite to 
the city of Goa, covering all its northern quarter, opposite to 
which that fortress is. The other fortress is on a height upon 
a cape of the island,' a high rocky promontory opposite the 

' Agoada, & water! Dg-place. 

' This fortress was begun some yeara before, to protect the bar from 
the Dutch. Ite eonatruotion was hitfried on, the municipality taking tor 
the purpose a duly of one per cent, ou oil ehipping. Although <ie- 
Bcribed as above by the author, it was not at this time completed (aeo 
Lie. dot J/uHf., i, 334, despatch under date 17th Feb. IGIO). An in- 
scription on its main gate records that it was finished in 1612 (Fonscca'a 
Ona, p. 40). The Fort stjkuds on a high and rocky headland, the citadel 
bdng 2G0 feet above sea level. In the aeventeenth century its summit 
was lighted with a beacon, aai is now supplied with a lighthouse. Ths 
rock had many springs, one of which lias au inscription on the rock dat«d 
1624 (i&.). During the British occupation of Goa at the begiauing of 
this century, this fort wos described as follows : " The fort of Agoada 
seems to have consisted originally of notbing but a large battery, nearly 
on a level with the water. Subsequently a wall was run up the side 
and along the top of tlie rock, to secure the rear of the battery, and still 
more recently a small but strongly built citadel, surrounded by a deep 
ditch, has been made on the top of the height, and the communicatione 
between it and the battery strengthened" (Brit. Mus., Add, MS. 14,384, 
f. 29). 

■ A description of the Calio fortress, so called, as it was in 1634, is 
given by Reseende (Sloano MS. 197, f. 219 ; see Dalb. Comm., iu, 278). 
Its equipment consisted of four bronze guns. Barracks had been begun 
for a guard of a dozen men, but were never finished ; and Reasende has 
to record that at the time of liia report "no captain or Portuguese 
soldier serves hare, but only one negro I" The British report on Goa 
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first-mentioned fort. On the snmmit is a handsome monas- 
tery of the Capucines, called N'ueslra Seiiora del Gapbo, that 
is to say. Our Lady of the Cape.^ It is well built, and the 
archbishop often jfoes there for five or six days at a time for 
his recreation. All ships, whether galleys or other vessels, 
entering or departing, and whether for the ware or for traffic, 
whether Christian or other, salute this monastery in passing 
with their guns. These forts are very necessary for guard- 
ing the entrance of the river and the Agoada spring; yet 
sometimes they cannot prevent enemies from casting anchor 
at the bar, and so cutting off the Portuguese vessels. This 
causes them much trouble ; but it ia not so easily done now 
as before these furts were built The river entrance ia very 
wide, and so continues up as far as the town. There are a 
large number of heavy wooden piles driven in at divers 
places in this river, and at certain passages only is the 
depth sufficient for ships to enter; for there are many 
shallows in all the river-bed between the bar and the town, 
BO that with all these piles it is a difficult matter to sail 
inwards and outwards, without passing under the fortress of 
Pan^in, where the water is very deep. The fortress is mid- 
way between the bar and the town ; its position is therefore 
of great importance, and the captain of it sends at once to 
examine vessels, and to see their receipts and quittances. 
They must get hia discharge, and pay him certain dues. All 

ftt the beginnirig of tlus ceoturj thus describes the fortifications : — "A 
wall is carried across a narrow part near the extreniu point of the rocL 
M aa eotirely to cut it off, and a batter} runs along the foot of the rock. 
The batter; is dow dismantled and in ruios, and the wall falling to 
dee»y" (Brit. Muh., Add. MS. 14,384, /. 29). 

' He confuses the chapel so named, which was huilt about fifty y eon 
before this tiine, and tbe Franciscan moaastery, built at the side of the 
chapel in 1594. The latter was a favourite resort of Archbishop 
Uenexee and succeeding prelates. In modem times it has been converted 
into a summer piilace for tbe governor [Fimsica, p. 44), Note that the 
aulhof occasionally gives names, etc., in Spanish form. The Fort, name 
here is " Nosw SeSora do Caho". 
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vicekoy's lodging at pasgim. 



other disciiarges granted at Ooa are uaeleaa without 4hat 
one, 30 the place is worth much to the captain and the 
writer. 

There ia very good lodging in this fort. The viceroys on 
their arrival from Portugal always land and tarry there, till 
they make their entry and take poaaesaion. The palace within 
it is a handsome and comfortable reaideooe, and the retiring 
viceroy goea and staya there till he takes his departure : for 
there are never two viceroys in the city at the same time ; 
but as soon as the one haa delivered over the government to 
the other, he retires to some place without the town, and 
there is no more ceremony nor viaita paid betwixt them, 
except such aa are formal, even though aforetime they were 
good friends : such is their pride. This Pangiu residence is 
one of the most beautiful and agreeable in the whole island. 
The river, as I have said, ia b very fine one, and comes &oni 
afar, from the countries of the Deaican or Decan ; it abounds 
with fiah. It can be navigated in boats for more than thirty 
miles of the country, and contains a large number of islands 
peopled with natives, both Christian and Gentile. 

Goa ia furniahed al! round its circuit with seven pasaably 
good fottreaaes ; no need, indeed, for them to be very strong, 
becauae the river protects them. Among these seven are 
included the two first named, but not that of the town itself, 
which contains the viceroy's palace, and ia situated on the 
banks of the river ; adding that, there are eight in all, besides , 
that of Bardea, which protects the spring.^ They extend 
entirely round the island, and each has its parish church and , 

1 Aa be ia cnunierating the forta of Gos Inland, he need not have 
mentioned Bardea ; having mentioned it, he ought to have said " those", - 
viz., Reis Magos and Agoada. By the '' two firet-named " he must 
mean Caho and Pangim, includiug with the latterthe recently erected 
but hardly complete fortress of Gaspar Piat. The eight, then, are — 
1, Cabo ; 2, Pangim ; 3, Madre de Deoa ; 4, S. Bran ; 5, Santiago ; 
6, S. Joao Baptiata ; 7, N. S. de Guadalupe ; 8, The Viccroj'a 
Falaoe. 
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pothers.^ After the viceroy's comes that of Main de Deoi, 

., Mother of God, otherwiae called Daui/in ; there, too, is the 

1 church of St. Joseph, and a Capucine monastery pos- 

ssaing a very fine garden, which is often visited by the 

rticeroys for recreation. This monastery has the same name 

as the fort The others are St. Braes; St. logo, which is more 

than a league and a half from Madre de Deos, but is con- 

, nected with it by a walJ, because in the summer the river is 

Tery low, and this wall prevents an entrance being made 

pifcom the mainland ; next is the fortress of St. Jean Baptiste, 

and then that of Nucstra SeTwra de Giuidalupes. All are of 

the same construction, and governed by like rule ; each has 

its prison for keeping suspected persons, as regards whom the 

captain of the town also is kept well informed. If a slave 

endeavouring to escape is retaken, he is put in there and kept 

I till reclaimed by his master, who is obliged to pay the 

bexpenses of his keeping. The same prevails in all the other 

Rlands held by the Portuguese. Each fort has a captain, a 

•"writer, and a guard of soldiers ; also a bell for making signals. 

ftjUl who leave the island for the mainland, for the purposes of 

wtrade or to get provisions — that is, the Indians and CanarinB 

■ of Goa, as well men as women and children — must go to the 
ftcaptain of the Cidada (that is, the city) and get each his 
■ticket or token. They carry this ticket wet with ink upon 
ff^eir arms, which are naked, clapping it on there ; then the 
■;of&ceTS at the gate see it, and after effacing it let them pass,' 
Kaiid each of the two places costs them a Bouseruque.^ On 

■ 1 If be means that the forte and parishes were coterminoas, he is in 
' error. Old Goa was divided into four parishes in 1645, viz., 1, Cathe- 
dral ; 2, RoauTf ; 3, Lux ; 4, St. Lucia. Id 1594 Archbishop Menezes 
added four more, viz., 6, St. Alexius ; 6, St. Thomas ; 7, Trinity ; 8, St. 
Thomas at Panuelim (C de Ktoguen). 

I " Wm. Barret {Hak., i, 217) and Linschoten (i, 180) give practically 
B'tbe same account of this toll ; but they both say that the mark was 
■itamped upon the naked arm. Pyrard is probably right. 

■ ' Port, ftfworirn, a base coin ol copper, leail, tin, or tutcnBgiu', worlh 
I VOL. II. IJ 
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fort. By tliis means they ascertain the number of people 
coming and going : for there are writers at every point who 
make up the register. This ie done also to discover whether 
any of them that pass be not accused of larceny or murder, 
or escaped from prison, or guilty of other misdeed. No 
difficulty is made of the entrance of all comers — that is, of 
all natives of the mainland ; but if any be foreigners, they 
are arrested. The Portuguese are on no pretext allowed to 
go on to the mainland, unless they have families at Goa, for 
fear lest they should join themselves to the Indian kings. It 
is a wondrous thing to see the great crowd of people coming 
or going in procession along the highways. None but 
Christians carry arms there. All the forta are well e<(uipped 
with cannon. By night no boats are left on the other side of 
the water: all are brought close up under the forts. None 
of the infidels, wliether natives or strangers, carry any arma, 
except they be of the following of the ambassadors. All the 
passages bring in large revenues, both from the merchandiae 
and from the large numbers of people passing them. The 
boatmen pay tribute to the Portuguese, and each of the 
paflsages has its office. So at the other islands too, inha- 
bited by Christians and infidels, there are passages. In all 
these said forts and passages there are many dwelling-houses, 
parish and other churches, monasteries, heirmitages, and 
chapels here and there. 

In all this island of Goa, as well as in the surrounding 
country, and I may say throughout the rest of India, it rains 
continually for a space of sis months, which is their winter,' 
and at Goa more heavily than elsewhere. So duiing all this 
two reiB, or, as Linscboten gays, a Hollander'a doit (see Yule, Glou., 
i. V. ■' BudgrooU" ; and Da Cunha, Imlo-Port. Num.), 

' Here, ns elsewhere in the book, and b; ali the old writera of all 
nations, used tor the rainy seaaoti, i.e., in Western India (" India"' io 
Portugueae usage), the period of the S.W. monsoon, M»y — Septem- 
ber (aee Yule, OIom., : x: '• Winter"'). 
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period there is much mud and dirt, which soils the clothing, 
ftnd especially that of the Moors and Gentiles, which is of 
white cotton, and trails at their heels. They are obliged to 
have the F@te-Dieu in February or March, because in tha 
season we celebrate it there is too much rain.' In the island 
over against the city there is a very fine pond called Za 
Goada^ of more than a league in circuit, and natural. On 
its banks are three fine mansions of great lords, who have 
built them there for their pleasure, with spacious orchards 
and gardens, fruit trees, and cocoa. The soil is good for 
fruits, but only in the marshy places. 

As for the people who inhabit this island of Goa, they are 
of two sorts, natives and strangers. The natives are the 
Bramtnis. Canarins^ and Coulambins^ all Gentiles; tlie 

Bramenia are everywhere and always nmsters and auperiora 
among the idolaters. The Canarins are of two sorts, for 
such as are engaged in trade and other honourable callings 
are held in much greater respect than those who engine in 
fishing, or practise mechanical crafts, as for instance oarsmen, 
gallierera of coco produce, called Sara,^ and followers of other 
mean occupations. Yet there are other inferior castes beneath 
all these, who occupy themselves with viler work, and live in 



I Corpus ChriBti is celebrated by the Catholic Churcb on the eleventh 
dftf after W bit- Sunday, that is, alvays towardB the end of Maj, or in 
Juie. Delia Yalle QoteB the cliange mada in India, and eajs tbat it 

,H kept there on the Thursday neit after Dominica in Albis (first 
Band a J after Eaater). 

' A mistake for Lngoa, " lagoon", tbe name by whicb, aa appears from 
Iiicschoten'a map, this pond went. He evtdcnity coofuaes it with 
ogaada, " well, watering-place". 

' Kiyara says tbat nowadays the t«rm Canarin at Goa has a some- 
what offensive sense, and is applied ejiclusively to native Christiana. 

* The lowest caste of the Ooanese, Koiik. Kunanibi, Mahr. Kunhl =: 
agricnitnrist : see note to Lioschoten (i, 260), who writes Commhijn, 

' Malayftlam ram, "toddy", from Slit, nura, •' spirituous liquor" (sea 
Lintchot«n, ii, 48, note, and Yule, Glosi., s. v.). Pyrard, like iinachoten, 

t'na to apply it to the onfermeoted sap. 
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great poverty and squalor, and like savages : tlieae they call ] 
Coulombins. Among the strangers are the resident pro- 
prietors of the island, who are the Portuguese. They are the 
lords of it, but allow the former inhabitants to remain there 
in all security and enjoyment of their goods. By the ordinance , 
of the King of Spain, they may not make slaves of them as. 
of the rest, this privilege having been obtained of the king. 
As for the other inhabitants, they are all Indian strangers 
residing there by permission of the Portuguese, to whom 
Bueh of them as are not Christians pay a poll tax. Of old 
Christians, besides Portuguese, there are a very few Casti- 
liaus, but a number of Venetians and other Italians, who 
are the best received : there are also some Germans and 
Flemings, a good number of Armenians, and some English ; 
but of Frenchmen not one, save the Jesuit Father already 
mentioned, and a Lorrainer from Nancy, called Jean de Seine, 
and another Walloon, whom I saw there, named Father 
Nicolas Trigaut,^ a native of Douay, who afterwards, while 
I was still there, was sent to Cochin, and subsequently to 
Malaca, and thence to China, where he remained some years, 
visiting six of the provinces of that great kingdom, as well 
as all the houses and residences of the Society. He was 
afterwards sent to Europe on business of his Order, on which 
1 he re-traversed the whole of the East Indies, and. 



' Born at Douay, 1677. At age of 17 entered the Society of Jesus, 
and studied at Glient. In 1606 proceeded to Lisbon and embarked 
for India, nrriving at Goa lOth Oct. 1607, Uere he was detained by 
bad bealtb till 1610, when be cmbarlted for Mat^ao. The reason for 
his Tetum to Europe was to obtain more roieaionariea to work tbe vast 
field which he eaw lay open in China: and with this aim be published 
at Rome tbe work referred to below. It met witb speedy buccck, and 
he WHS enabled to return to tbe EsMt in 1618 with no lees than forty- 
four coadjutorB, many of whom, however, died on the way. He him- 
■elf fell ill at Goa, and wai long in danger. In 1620 be again pro- 
ceeded to China, where he administered the whole work of the Society, 
employing his leisure in studying the history of China. He died at 
Nankin. 14tb Nov. 1628. 
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coming by way of Persia, Arabia Deserta, Egypt, Cyprus, 
Candia, Zanthe, at length landed at Otranto, thence to Rome, 
Spain, France, and the Low Countries. Thence finally he haa 
in this year, 1618, departed to return to the same Indies with 
a goodly number of companion3, all adepts in some pro- 
fession, and with a large supply of divers kinds of pretty 
conceits and varieties oE these parts to take to those, — as, for 
instance, some excellent pictures, maps of the world, geogra- 
phical charts, globes, astrolabes, clocks, and other instru- 
ments, mathematical and musical, which are greatly esteemed 
in those countries. This Father Trigaut, being at Rome, had 
printed there a very ample and exact history of China, 
drawn as well from the memoirs of Father Matthieu lllcci,' 
who had lived there full thirty years, as from the information 
he had himself acquired on the spot ; this history, composed 
by him in Latin, has since been translated into several 
languages.* I neither could, nor should have passed over in 
silence what I have Just paused to say of this good Father, 
both because of my having seen and known him at Goa, 
and because of his personal worth and merit as shown by 
the goodness of his life, his knowledge and experience, his 
extensive travels and intimate act^uaintance with all the 
countries of the Indies, and, not least, his understanding of 



' The celebrated Jesuit missionary, boni 1552, founded the JeaoiC 
College at Nankin, and was in great favour witli the Chinese Coort, 
chieflj bj reason of bis scientific knowledge, which, by his ample 
ftCqnuntatice with the Chinese language, he was enabled to impart to 
the natives. He died at Fekio, 1610. 

' Ita title ia De ChrwIiaiiA expeditione apud Sinaa sutcepld nb Soc. Jei. 
Ex P. Mallhai Ricii ejindem fhritlalii Cvmmtnlanis, hbri v, se aactore 
P. Nicolao Trigautjo Belg. ei eSdem Societate, 4to., Rams. 1615. 
Trigant's first published work seema to be a letter addressed from Goa 
(Christmas Eve, 1607) to the Jesuits of Flanders, and published uuder 
the title Lflire ecrile, etc., tiordeaim, 1608, 8vd. A second edition of 
the Ricci Commentaries waa published at Augsburg in 161.^. His 
other works are De ChrUtiaais apud Japimieos trimnphU (1628), and 
Reipii Siiioisi.' dcKriptio, and a Chmese Dictionary (163!*), 
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PORTUGUESE AND THEIK HALF-CASTES. 



many different languages, both of this part of the world and 
of that. 

But to return to my relation of Goa : the Indian people 
that are not Christians are very nuraeroua ; they are the 
Banianes of Canibaye andSurate, and the Brammis. I have 
heard it often said among ihe Bramenis of Calecut that the i 
island of Goa belonged to them, and that on that account 
they were bitter enemies of the Portuguese. So it ia that 
Buch of them as are men of honour and spirit will never 
reside in any place under the rule of the Portuguese, who 
are too overbearing and proud towards them ; for which 
reason the most part of them have gone to reside at Calecut, 
where they enjoy complete security and liberty. The Moors 
and Mahometans come from all the coasts of India, as from 
Guzerate, Persia, and elsewhere. There are there also a | 
goodly number of Chinese and Japanese. Among the Por- 
tuguese there are great differences in regard to their estima- 
tion : for the most esteemed are those who have come from 
Portugal, and are called " Portuguese of Portugal" ; next are 
those born in India of Portuguese father and mother, and 
called Caetiri,^ that is, of their caste and blood ; the least 
esteemed are the offspring of a Portuguese and an Indiao i 
parent, called Mdicts, that is, Metifs, or mixed. Those bom | 
of a Portuguese father and a Caffre, or African negro mother, 
are called Mulastrei? and are held in like consideration with I 



' Mieprint tor casiki, which sbould be easiiqos, " ot good birth". 
Mr, Tcixeira Pinto, judge of Goa, in bis Mrmoriiif siibre as Post. Port. | 
(Goa., 1859, 16mo.), poiota tbe diBtinctiotiB of these terma tbua :- 
■'The Portngueae, whether of Europe or Brs;ul, are ftt Goft cftlled 
indifferently Frangues or Fringuias or Reifioes ; those born in Indift o( 
pure Portuguese blood, Caslitpn, corresponding to the CnoUi of America; 
baU-castea ore Meiti^oii; children of native Christians a 
those of 'Gentile' or heathen parentage are Conkaiwa.'' (A/tm., p. 168.) 
The term casligot WBd adopted !□ Anglo-Indian use as cantttg (see Tnle, 
GImh., a. v.), but without any acknowledgment of purity of blood. 

' Mulattos. 
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the Metifs. These Metices plume themselves much when 
their father or mother is of Brameny race. In Breail the 
oEfapring of the two races are called Mameltiqtiea.'- 

As for the slaves of Goa, their number ia infinite ; they are 
of all the Indian nations, and a very great traf&c is done in 
them. They are exported to Portugal, and to all places under 
the Portuguese dominion. The Portuguese carry off the 
children, seducing them by fair speeches, and leading them 
away and hiding them, both little and big, and as many as 
they can, yea, even though they be the children of friendly 
races, and though there be a treaty of peace whereby they 
are prohibited from taking them for slaves ; for all that, they 
cease not to kidnap them secretly and to sell them. 



CHAPTER ni. 



0/ the City of Goa, its squares, streets, churches, ■palaces, and 
other buildings. 
Having -spoken of the island of Goa, I now come to the 
city, of which I shall in the first place say that it is not over- 
strong ; and whosoever should make himself master of the 
island would be master of the town also, which has no 
staunch fortress, but is strong in men alone : for though it 
ia enclosed with walls, yet are these walls low, like those 
wherewith we enclose our gardens here. It is strong on the 
riverside only. The old walls of the town were higher and 

' At. Mamliit, " one bought'', i. e., & al&ve. Ttie name has travelled 
west from Eg7pt, as Capt. Burton sbowB (H&na Stade, liak. Soc, 
p, 45, Tide). SultaD Saladin cboee for bis mamduk^s those of a mixed 
Turk and CircasMan breed. The term thus became the equisaleot of 
the Port, mesti^. The Mamelukea of !:i. Paulo acquired a terrible name 
in the eigbteenCh centur; ; but ia that districS of Brazil the hirm baa 
(^ven way to Qibnclo. Mr. Bates, bowever, stat«a that it is atill used 
in the AmRzoos (iVal. on the Amasias, vol. t, ch. i). 
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stronger, and had good gates, which no longer exist ; for the 
town having increased more than two-tlurda in size, all those 
ancient buildings are now useless. The Portuguese take no 
thought to protect it on the land side of the island, because 
of the good passages, to which they trust entirely. 

The north side of the city is built on the river, and is half 
a league in length, having many gates, each guarded by a 
warder. These are crippled fellows, who get the place by 
way of compensation, and for life. Between the town and 
the river are three large esplanades along the water-side, 
separated and enclosed with good walls, which are connected 
with those of the town, and run out into the river, in such 
wise that none may enter or depart but by the gates (whereat 
these gatekeepers search everyone), or else by water in boats. 
The first of these esplanades one meets in arriving at the 
town from the west is the largest and finest, and is called 
La Riviera grande^ (for they call these esplanades Rivieres). 
It has two gates entering to the town. It is very well laid 
out, having some terraces and ramparts, with cannon to 
defend the river. The ci>mraander there is the Viador de 
Fasienda, who has a good and strong residence within it, 
having a gate on the town side, and another on the riverside; 
and he alone has the privilege of closing these gates every 
night for fear, not of enemies, but of the robbers of the town. 

This Viador is overseer of all finances, and also of every- 
thing that goes on in Gna, as well affairs of war and shipping 
as all other affairs, he being the second personage next after 
the \-ieeroy in all that pertains to the afi'airs of the king. 
Over against his lodging in the said esplanade is a fine church 



' Port. Ribeira graniie, in early d«ys called Mmply Eibeira, or R, dag 
IMM, or R. dot armadat. This wna the great Braenat of Gob, and in* 
cloded the docks and the mini. It was a rojal precioct under the 
Vedor da Faienda, and exempt from the joriediction of the mnaici- 
i«lity. 
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called Cinq Ackagua^ that is to say. " the Five Wounds", richly 
adonied and garnished, at which there are two priests only. 
In the porch of this church is a space well enclosed with 
barricades, where every day tliis Viador and the other officers 
of the king assemble, seated round a table to transact all 
business that presents itself; for all the other officers, and 
chiefly those who have to do with einbarkatioas, reside there 
too. All these lodgings and the esplanades in that part 
belong to the king, so that these officers are lodged there aU 
their time at his expense. 

It is on this rijji^c, or esplanade, that they mint the money, 
cast the cannon, and do other ironwork necessary for the 
ships of war or trading vessels. It is a marvel to see the 
number of artizans working there in all materials, without 
observing either festivals or Sundays, saying they are about 
the service of their king. Each of these craftsmen has a 
grand master, called Mayor, who is a Portuguese, having 
command over those only of his own art ; as, for instance, 
carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, master mariners, caulkers, 
gunners, founders, etc., who are all or mostly Indians. They 
are all paid on Sunday mornings, and work not on that day 
after noon. It is the finest sight in the world to see the vast 
number of ships that are there, as well in the harbour as on 
the beach. There, too, are lodged the elephants, when there 
are any in Goa; but while I was there, there were none. 
But be it noted that all the officers, mayors, have their own 
offices and places for keeping and locking up all the material 
and utensils proper to their craft ; the workmen, too, have 
their own places. All these offices are vaulted wiih stone, 
and strongly built, for fear of fire. The Viador, from his 
gallery, sees from one end to the other aU that goes on, as well 
on the esplanade as on the water ; and every night there are 

' Fort. Cinro Chagos. Ad extra -p&rochial chapel for the areenal 
(C. de Klogiteu). 
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De&d-payes' on guard, and the sentinels err aload and respcmd 
to one anotber. All tMs is oat of fear lest their ships should 
be set on lire, of which there is a vast number, both Poit*- 
guese and Indian. These men are hired, whether Tfufamg or 
Christians, and are called Naielts} There are a gicat number 
of them, and are relieved at daybreak. TTieir duty is to 
carry out the orders of the Viador, to go messages for him, 
and do other service like petty sergeants or beadles. All the 
artizans are called over twice a day. Tliere is the Coniador* 
who pays them, and the Pujitador* wlio pricks them off and 
measures tlieir work Ju such wise that if their work be short 
tbey have to sutTer a like abatement of their time. But this 
leads to much abuse, for if tlie Contador and Puntador are so 
minded, they count as they please. The money is distributed 
and paid there in public, except large sums, wliieh are paid 
separately. In this same place is the prison of the Salle, 
wherein I was placed ; thither the Viador sends all sorts of 
men that are UEcler his charge and belong to him. This 
Viador has two Merignts, or sergeants, and one writer. All 
these oEGcers well understand how to steal and to fleece the 
public. There is a little galiut, called Majichoui,^ well 

■ In orig. mort«pBjes. " Dead-pajea : toldiera in ordiuAry pay, for 

the guard of « fortress, or frontier town, during their liTee. In France 
they be exempted from the Taille" (Coliirat<e). 

' Hiad. nagat, a leader or chief, bul in Portuguese and BritiBh India 
applied to native officers of the rank of corporal (see Yule, Ghxs., s. v. 
" Naik"). 

' Accoaotant, "the officer who presides in the tribunal of the Cata 
dot Conliis" (Blalfiiti). 

* A mistake for Apontador, an overseer ; from the pricking off, the 
»Uthor would Bceni to connect it with pmicliiar. 

• I'ort, nianrhua, from Malajfll, manji. Col. Yule deacribes it only as 
» Urge cargo lioat, but at Gon it meant a large gondola (Mandelslo, 
|). IIK, indued, mentions it as a gondola), rowed, however, and not 
piiKlipil. V. dellnValle cnlU it manciva "going with HO to 24 oare, 
only differing from the Almedta, in that the Maucire have a largo 
, — — «,( j^m in the poop" (Letter VIII). It was probably the B 

7«r(p. 70)callBa"balo<"i"- 
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covered ia, which the king provides him with for going to and 
from the ships, and hither and thither by water : it takes 
only eight or nine handa to man it. The viceroy has one also, 
so have the great officers, and even the archbishop, and many 
other private persons. It is very comfortable, being built in 
the form of a carnage, saving that It has no opening at the 
sides. 

But to return to the Viador. There is no one at Goa, after 
the viceroy, who can look after himself and play the thief as 
he can ; for whatever is over of all shipments, from Portugal 
and all other parts, whetlier provisions, utensils, or other 
goods, — all that goes to him, and he does wliat he likes with 
it. And when the ship starts again lie has to furnish her 
with all her provisions, equipments, and utensils, on which 
he makes a further robbery ; for against every sol of cost he 
charges two, and tlie viceroy and he understand each other 
full well.' The viceroy makes the order for all payments 
and gifts in writing, and the Viador pays nothing unless he 
sees a certain mark on Iiis signature, or unless he is told by 
word of mouth, and the treasurer does the same. For the 
payment of cash the intervention of others is required, but 
the expenses and outgoings for ships, and the balances 
remaining in respect tliereof, all these are in the handa of 
the Viador de Fasienda alone. 

At the two gates of this esplanade, or riviere, are porters 
and guards stationed, who let none go out or come in without 
searching them, for fear lest they should have stolen some- 
thing. In that place no shipments are made, except on 
behalf of the king or of the said officers. The place is of 
great length and breadth, but four times as long as it is broad. 

' Fully bome out by De Couto m bis .S/Wnrfo Praiito ; indeed, the 
hiRtomn goes further ; for uxample, he eUtcB diat when the vtdor bought 
Urmuz horses for the king's service, and paid 300 cruzados apiece for 
them, he woald charge 60<J cruzados iu hia accounts ; and in Diaoy casea 
he shows that out of two sous charged, the kiDg frequeutl; got no value 
at all. 
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In breadth it ia two hundred paces, and it is all full ofl 
valuable property belonging to the king. 

Turning to the east from this place yon come out near tha I 
Royal Hospital inside the town, and you enter another large 1 
square, also enclosed, which is between the said hospital and I 
the Riviire. It is only a landing-place for fishermen, and a I 
place for all other classes of people to take boat or lani I 
Tliis place is called Caye de Sancta Cathrrina, or Bazar ds I 
Pesche,^ meaning "fisbmarket", the fish being landed and I 
sold there. 

This quay is very convenient when the fleet arrives from I 
Portugal, for as soon as the sick are landed they are close to 
the gate of the hospital, whose walls enclose the town on j 
that side. All the merchandise is lauded at pleasure, for ' 
that of the fleet mentioned pays no dues at Goa. This place 
IB, as it were, the middle of the whole t«wn ; it has terraces, ] 
and gates which are shut only when required. All the bank 
of the river, along the whole length of the town, is slime and I 
mud. But when the veaaela of Portugal arrive it is a marval 
to see the crowd of people on the quay of all sorts, slavea I 
and other Christians, Canarius, Cafres, and other Gentilea, 
who are like porters or carriers, there called Boye^ that ia, 



' Cats de Sania Ciilhtrliia, or Basnr do pehe, 

< Tel. and &lala;&lam l^os''; Kook. hhai, tliti caste from which carrien 
were taken, and used ia Portuguese India for carriers and jxirters ; ep, 
{in 1654), "hum bcij do Bombretro". an nmbrellaboj; " bciya d'aguoa", 
Wttter-camers (S. Botelbo, Tombo, 57); (in 1591) "the boa or niou9« 
who carry such palanquinB", etc. {Arch. Port. Or., Faac. 3, 324). The 
above is from Yule'a Glota., ». v. " boy". Pyrard's fanciful interpreta- 
tion " oi", Port, ttii, may be due either to himself or to sotue Portuguese 
friend who would have hia joke. It is repeated by Boullaye le Goui 
(p. 3)1), who finds a parallel indignity in the use of the term midtts by 
the Fiench gentry towards their chair- men. As ia well known, the term 
"boy" is in common use in West aiid South India, and in Ceylon and 
China, for the native personal servant of a European. Col. Yule, rightly, 
I think, reaogniscs in this more modem use the English "boy" 
ployed aa the Latin " pner". It is Dotewortby that the Portuguese (see 
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" ox", and carry whatever heavy fardels there may be ; for 
they use no carts, but carry everytliiog on their shoulders 
with bainbovs, which are reeda as thick as the leg. This 
wood is the hardest to break or snap I have ever seen, To 
carry a cask of Portugal wine, containing three liogsheads 
or thereabouts, takes four, six, or eight of tba^e fellows, accord- 
ing to the weight, with two of these bambous, each carrj-ing 
au eud on his shoulder, and so with other goods. But in 
building they use carts, though without iron tires, for fear of 
wearing the pavements ; they are drawn by buffaloes and 
oxen, and serve to carry stone and timber. These Boye when 
laden continually chant their songs, which consist of Bome 
cock-and-bnll stories strung together in question and answer, 
and they keep incessantly running. AU the streets are full 
of these fellows at all sorts of jobs, either canying Sombreros 
or Ptirasoles and Palanqtdns, or aught else that may be 
required, and they are always to be found at certain cross- 
roads. This esplanade is thus quite a public placa 

But the other rivUre or esplanade, which is next to it, is 
well enclosed all round, even far out into the water : it is 
called la Jtibere dos Gallees,^ for in this place He the galleys 
of Goa, which are of the same build as those of Spain and 
Italy ; but there are only some three or four of them at most. 
This esplanade is well built and provided with every require- 
ment, as weU for the masters of the workshops, the equip- 
ment of the galleys, as for the convicts, who are all there, 
save a certain number that are in the prison of the Salle for 
the purpose of work there. These galleys never go to sea 
except in case of great necessity. 

Among these galley convicts I saw one that was a Malabar, 
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above) uacd their owd equivalent for "puer", yh.,mmt^, an tbe equiva- 
lent for the Indiao My \ and fiuiher, it ia carious that the ATiglo-Indian 
"boy" ia in vogue chiaflj in those parts of the coaat which were for- 
merly Portuguese. 
Ptilcira dill gales. 
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nod brother of the great Malabar lord and captain named 
Cousty Hamede,^ of the town and tort of Badara, whereof I 
have already spoken, Tliia convict had turned Christian ; 
he was about thirty years of age, and waa called Don Pedro 
Eodrigo, and was a good-looking fellow. I believe that if he 
had been at liberty he would not long have remained a 
Christian. He did not work like the rest, but had command 
of a squad of convicts, being, however, in chains, as were the 
rest, even when they went to work in the town, which was 
often enough, I accosted him several times, and spoke to 
him for the sake of his brother, who took a liking to me, and 
gave me a good reception when I passed by Badara and 
Marquairf Cosl^. 

But in regard to these convicts and captives, I will say 
in passing that the King of Spain never allows an exchange 
of prisoners, and this is a maxim of policy in those ports: 
for if tliat were allowed they would not he greatly concerned 
about letting themselves be taken. The Portuguese, liowever, 
believe their Government to be less damaged and weakened 
by one man losing his hand or his life, than if tliey had to 
pay 10,000 crowns of ransom, and it is well known that their 
fellow-countr)'men will not fail to ransom such as are taken 
prisoners, Tliere is, too, another reason, which is this, that 
this procedure gives more courage to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who on other accounts are under a greater obli- 
gation to fight well and to avoid being taken, for it is not 
the King of Spain who ransoms the prisoners, but them- 
selves or their relatives; and if they have not the where- 
withal, it is provided by the Misericorde, or by people of 
means and wealth. As for the Indian prisoners taken by 
the Portuguese, they all belong to tlie king, who gives a 
reward to the soldiers that took them, that, is ten Panlos for 
each prisoner ; and though the prisoner were to offer all the 
gold in the world as ransom, he cannot recover hia liberty, 
■ See vol. i, pp. 339, 349, 357. 
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but remains ever a galley-slave ; so that when the Portuguese 
happen to be themselves taken, every endeavour b made to 
get them back by money, and not in exchange. 

But to return to these river passages whereof we have 
spoken ; the gates are guarded by keepers, and no person may 
enter except on business. The place is very handsome and 
spacious, and the viceroy descends by a little gate from hia 
palace, and takes boat without being seen. All the mer- 
chandise forming the cargoes of the carracks and large 
vessels going to Portugal must be shipped there, and the 
Viador de Fasieuda has a little house on the water-side, 
and goes to and from the vessels to inspect them and to keep 
accounts, and to register everything that is shipped. Three 
per centum is paid on exports from Goa ; but if an agree- 
ment be come to with him, you pay very little. All the 
quays are very well walled, and most of them have stone 
steps. Entering the town on the right from this place are 
the magazines and arsenals of war material and guns, with 
large, well-built, and strong warehouses. The town gate on 
this side is the most handsome and magnificent ; it adjoins the 
viceroy's palace. This gateway underneath is all painted 
with the wars of the Portuguese in India, wliile above the 
entrance is a fine image, a bust of Sancta Catherina, all 
gilded. This saint is the patroness of Goa, for it was upon 
her feast-day' that the Portuguese made themselves masters 
of the island. 

Besides these places there are others on the river that are 
neither enclosed nor guarded like the preceding. There is 
one such between the river and the palace of the viceroy. 
La Fortalcm del vice Rey? It is some seven hundred paces 
in length, two hundred in breadth, very straight and com- 

' Not. 25. 

> The viceroy's palace atood od the site, and leems to have retained 
mucbof the maaonr7, or at least dedgu, of the palace of theSabaio {Dalb. 
Comm., iii, 17 ; Fotiseca's Goa, 194). 
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pact, and built up on the river-side with a fine wall with 
steps of stone. On one side it is enclosed by the walls of the 
viceroy's palace and of the town, and on the other by those 
of the other esplanades. This esplanade or quay, called 
lerrero grande, is generally employed for mooring all the 
vessels of the Indian merchants that come to land there, 
both on account of the Fortaleza of the viceroy, which covers 
it, and because the viceroy from a window or gallery can 
see all that goes on. This place is always crowded with ships 
and vast numbers of people.^ It contains a very handsome 
building, resembling the Place Eoyale at Paris in style, but 
not otherwise : it is called I'Alfandeqva? and there they store 
and sell in gross all kinds of grain, which may not be sold or 
taken elsewhere. The customs dues are paid there. There 
is another large building, called Banquesalle,^ where are stored 
goods that are not for food ; the dues are paid for them 
there, and thence they are conveyed to the houses. There 
is still another house there, where the weights are kept, 
called by them el peso.* Next are the houses of the officers 
and renters. As soon as the ships are discharged they 
pass furtlier up the river, and remove from in front of the 
fortress of the viceroy, giving place to fresh arrivals. 

At the end of this quay there is a very large circular 
esplanade, where is held one of the markets, and the greatest 
in all Goa, so far as regards provisions. They call it Bazar 
Grande, that is to say, grand market. Every day market is 
held there, for they never keep provisions from one day to 
another ; they even go twice a day, for dinner and supper. 
Even on Sundays and holidays provisions are sold there. 

' '■ On landing we &nd ourselves witbia the quay of the vioeroj't 
fortresB. A liucuriaut bat lonely grove of palm-treea etanils now on the 
Bite of tliifl oDce busy pier" (Foji.'fca, 191). 

> Alfandega ; see i, 361, where he likens the ciistoin -house ttt CaUcut 
also to the Fkce Reyale. 

* See i, 85. 

* Port. i'mo. 
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There are several other squares and markets or bazaars, but 
none such as this. Over against it is a very fine square, 
contaiuhigi the church of the Jacobins or Dominicans.^ ex- 
ceedingly well biiilt and decorated, with some pretty water. 
There are many other pariah and other churches, most of 
them dedicated to Our Lady. 

As for the fortress, or palace of the viceroy, it is a most 
sumptuous construction ; and all in front is a very large 
square on the town side, called Campo del pnsso? where the 
nohles and courtiers assemble on horseback, on foot, and in 
their palanquins. For the viceroy never goes abroad without 
the previous day causing drums to be beat tbrongh the town, 
that 30 the noUense may be advertised to assemble on horse- 
back at early mom ; and they remain there till he comes 
forth, bU in their best array and order. Opposite the viceroy's 
gate is a large building, wherein the parhament is held, called 
Cajtthra Presidialo? The first president is called Desembar- 
guador Mai/or.* It is the principal court of justice in India 
for the Portuguese ; there is another subject to it. This 
palace of the viceroy is not strong in cannon on the town 
side ; hut it is a good and conimodious residence. On enter- 
ing you find on your right the prison, called Ttojico, wliich is 
a wing of the palace ; on the left are the magazines and the 

' The Dominicans first Rrrived at Goa in 1548. Thia church was 
begUD in 1550, and fiaiahed io 1564, and was thereafter the beitdqUBrtera 
of the order, though they afterwards built two collegea in other parta of 
the city and suhurba (Foiinera. 260). Fryer aaya it waa a huge fabric, 
with a inagnificeDt front ascended by many atepa, and surpnasiog the 
cathedral. The pillars were gilded, and llie aacriBty contained many vessels 
of great value (p. U9). It waa seen and admired by Carcri in 1695 
(Churchill, Foj., iv. 21)5), and by De Klogueu la this century (p. 118), 
and later by Ur. John Wilson (Or. Chr. Sped., v. Ser. i, p. 123). This 
magnificent buildingwas demolished in 1841,itBtreaauree dispersed, and 
its stone used chietly for barracks [Fonxeca, '2oi). 

■ Catapii or terreim tlo Pa^o, the " Court-aquare". 

' Camara prtsidial; the High Court was, however, generally called 
the Bilaido. 

' Desambargador Mdr, " chief justice". 

VOL. n. E 
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royal arsenal. The palace is supplied with all necessariea,! 
such as a church, a clock, and water. Even the royal trea«l 
sury is partly there; the other part is in the Franciscan c 
vent. There are two large and handsome courts, with aa 1 
entrance from one to the other. In the first court, on the ■1 
left-hand, is a grand staircase, very broad, and built of stone, J 
which leads to a great hall, containing paintings of all the -I 
fleeta and vessels which have gone to the Indies, with their 
numbers, dates, and names of the captains. Even the ships 
of war that have been wrecked are portrayed there. It it 
fearful sight to see so many lost ships. In short, there is J 
not a small vessel that has gone from Portugal but is there J 
portrayed,with her name iBscribed, along with her history and J 
achievements.^ Further on is another and larger hall, which T 
is that of the viceroy himself, and of the noblesse, where the i 
council is held. In it are life-size paintings of all the vice- 1 
toys who have been in the Indies.^ AU comers are not per- 1 
mitted to enter ; and guards are placed there. The palace is 
on high ground, and is very strong on the river-side, sup- 
ported by very lofty walls ; it has the finest prospect in the 
whole town. Tlie stables are not within, but adjoining o 

' Fooseca (p. 196, citing Boletim t Ann. do Cora. Ultramarino, No. ] 
155, p. 41) remarks that down to 1612 the number of ships which hftd { 
left Portugal for India was 806. Linachoten (i, 219) adds that the namm 
of all the eaptaina were given. 

* ThiB intereating gallery of portraita, previouBly mentioned by lan- 
Hohoten ('i6i eupra), and afterwards by MandelBlo, who seems to have 
taken them to be of European princes, is liappitj preserved in thi 
Governor's palace at Paiigim (Burton, 42 ; /biuEca, 100), though it 
seems the " restorer'' has beeu let loose among the pictures. There can 
be little doubt tbat the beautifully coloured portruts of the yiceroys in 
the Kesende MS. at the British Museum (Sloaoe MS. 197), were copied 
on the epot from these pictures, though Mr. Birch (Dalb. Cotnm., i, 
Intro., p. ix) finds in the M8. no acknowledgment of their source. I 
have compared the photograph of the Governor Nuno da Cunha, in 
J. G. da Cuoha's Cliaul and Bo.'seiw, which ia "copied from an ancient 
oil painting in Goa", with the portrait of the same governor it 
and find tbem to be obviously from the same original. 
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tlie righHiand of the entrance. There is an exit on the 
river-side, but that door is not open except when the viceroy 
is pleased to go to thu water. His guard is a company of a 
hundred men, all habited in blue, whicli is their ordinary 
livery. They are always close to his person, and are in 
waiting at the door of the palace or of any bouse wherein be 
may be ; and when he walks abroad the drums and fifes are 
played. These archers carry halberts, and are all Portuguese, 
but they are not held in the same honour and repute as 
those who go with the armies, the latter being volunteers. In 
addition to these there are porters at the gates of the fortress. 

Proceeding from this palace to the town, you enter the 
most handsome street of Goa, called la Jiiio drrcko} or 
"straight". It is more than 1,500 paces in length, and on 
both sides has many rich lapidaries, goldsmiths, and bankers, 
and also tbe richest and best merchants aud artisans in Goa, 
all Portuguese, Italians, or Germans, as well as other 
Europeans. This street ends with a church, the most beau- 
tiful, rich, and highly decorated in Goa It is all gilded 
within. This is the church dc la Sanda Misericordia, dedi- 
cated to Nuesira Senara Dastra} Over the portal, in the 
most conspicuous place, is a bust in stone, gilded, of Don 
Alfonce Albuquerque-, who took the island of Goa.* Near this 
church is a monastery for orphan girls of good family to 

' ffiia Direita, so called because nearly all tlie others were currilinear. 
It -was in tbia street that Fitcb and Newberry took a shop in 1583 (Hak. 
Voy., i, 211). 

* This is B mistake. The chorch of IV. S. da Serra adjoined the 
Misericordia, but the latter had its own chapel. He former church 
was built bj Albuquerque in 1514, in fulfilment of a row made in the 
Red Sea, when bis ship the N. S. da Serra was in danger. It is still 
standing, but roofless, and nsed as a cemetery {Funseea, 245). The 
Sania Casa, with its chapel, was built in 1520, the cbapel being, after 
tbe time of Pyrard, rebuilt ae a large church, " the ruins of which still 
excite admiratiou" (Fomtro, ib.). 

3 The statue was removed to the Artillery Uarracks at Pangim some 
years ago, and was being re-erected, "with a new uoee and other requi- 
sites", at the time of Burton's viait {Goa, p. 41), 
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reside at until they get married. The married 1 
also, whoa tliey go a vnyage, put their wives in there, against ' 
their return. Widows also, who wish to retire from the 
worKl, are placed there, and even repentant girls are allowed 
to enter ; no visitors are permitted-' This grand ruo drecko 
is otlietwiso called Laylon? because of the auctions and sales 
of clotlips. and all other kinds of merchandise, even slaves \ 
and horses, thiU Rn> conducted there ; in such wise that on 
cvwy day «>.\c(ipt S«nda)'a and holidays, from six in the 
tuorniu)! until uouu, it is as full of people as it will hold. 

Hnir>vray down Oiis street is ou«o[ the oldest and largest 
building vi the town, c»Uc<l Cnaa da Santa Inquixiluine* 
tftiWv «U tlw olBwra of the said Inquisition are lodged. The 
•MHO vxAitx is oIwutvihI «s in IVirtngiLl, albeit the justice 
il>^tni»U<n>t1 ihsK is utotv se^'«I« iu t]te case of the richei 
t<iliuu>>«. Ill fritnt i>f ttiiji houM is a large square or market, 
(m>t «Mt \\w othor in tho town-hull, a moderately good 

' KiMUn v^tluta out th^iUienuthotooufBBwtwoinstitntioDB,— (I)th8 
KotmsftI vt S. Mm7 M«Ki)>1eu for rci>entaiit women, and (2) the | 
KvttvAt >'f ill* Smi* ttst ivrithan girla, Uoth were establiahod by Arch- i 
IvMttiii M^HKtm In XtM, Mill prrhniis at this time the two cIosseB were 
1(1 nuHK *xtvut mi»wl. Ou the !2th March 1611, the king writes 
Um), )i0i'fti\liii)i to hill iiitonuation, the Arat-named Retreat was beeom- 
tun * iwort (or the »oldiurB, and orders its auppression. On the 
IBth hUroh lljia, he agnin calls for a report (LiV. ilut Moai;., ii, 94,210). 
' ISwt, IriUto, (nun the Ar. CUim, " proclamation". The Port, word 
hM !<«•» ail»Iit«d in llinduatani as nl/ain, &nd in Cbiaeae as y'lanif, and 
at Amoy aa lllnng (YuJe, (?(««., a v. "Neelam"). As to the street and 
(tuetion, of. UnKkaim, i, 184-5, and see his picture of the scene in tho 
Ciilttiih oditioa of IS'JH. 

> Hid II0I7 Office waa eatahlished in Goa in 15G0, and instaUed in 
this palaoe, which had been the viceroy's down to 1554. It was a 
■tatolf (idiflce of three atories. The eril oelebrity of the Inqnisition 
of (ioK has mado this building a chief object of attraction to all ' 
travtJIen (for references, see l-'imfrea, tilO). The tribunal of the 
Inqulsitiuti was abolished in 1T74, and the Marquis de Pombal directed 1 
that the building should bo used SBnin as the riceroy's palaae ; bat , 
k IhU was not carried out, and the nllflco was Anally rased to tha 
Igroand, ISati-SO, An to tlio tiiliunal, mm' further below (ch. vi). 
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building, called by them Cambre d* C-idade. The Palace of 
the Inquisition is a very magnificent building, with a very 
fine large hall, and grand and lofty stjtircasea, all bnilt of 
the finest atone : no king's palace has so fine a hall. 

Close by ia the great church called Asset} as we should 
say here " cathedral " : it is dedicated, with its churchyard, 
to Our Lady. It is a grand and superb design, but it is a 
difficult task to finish, it being now fifty years since it waa 
begun. Adjoining thereto is the Cam do ArceUspo, or 
house of the archbishop.* That of the bishop ia hard by, 
where ia also the prison of the church. Right oppoaite 
the churchyard of the great church ia the convent of the 
Franciscans,' the lianrboraest and richest in the world : 
in the cloister there is paint43d the whole life of St. Francis, 
in gold, azure, and colours. This church ia much fre- 
quented; it is erected upon very high ground: the great 
square in front is all paved with lai^e stones, and there are 

' Port, a sef, or Si Priinacial It via dedicated not to Our l^dy, 
but to S. Catherine. The fSrat church was built by Albuquerque in 
J511, and became the cathedral in 1534. In 1562 the viceroy, D. 
Franc. Continho, commenced to rebuild it on a magniticent scale ; 
but BS tbe nork was done principally at the expense of the royal 
tresBury, it was not half finished io 1623 {Ihlla ValU), nor quite 
finished till 1631. It is 250 feet in length and 115 feet high. Dr. 
Fryer says it was hardly surpassed in grandeur hy any eliurch in 
England; and Dr. W. H, Russell speaks of its "vast and noble 
proportions" (Prince of Waltn's Tour, p, 232). A view of it is given 
in Burton's Gaa. There is a daily service still. 

> The archbishop's palace is to the north-west of the cathedral. It 
does not appear in what year it was built. It was ahaudoued in the 
plague year (1695), since which time the prelates have lived at Pangim 
and elsewhere. This palace, however, still stands complete, iAQ feet 
in length by 108 feet broad, and is now tenanted only by the rurS 
{Fo'iuea, 209). 

s The convent was begun in 1517, and the church in 1520. The 
Franciscans were expelled in l835, and their property, then exceed- 
ing ^13,000, confiscated by Government. Both the convent and the 
church were splendid edifices : the latter is still in fair preservation ; 
the former is a fine ruin (FwiKca, 220-225 ; Xavier, Res. HhL, p. 25). 
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broad steps for ascending to it. At the end is a great cross ^ 
of stone, very lofty and highly wrought: thence you go 
down a street which leads straight to the Koyal Hospital. | 
On the left is the Chapel of Saiicia Catkerina: by this 
entry the town was taken, for tltere was here a gate and a. 
rampart. This chape! is never open but on the day of the 
festival. Over the door is engraved in letters of gold the 
day and year of the capture,^ and one of the finest 
ceremonies and solemnities of Goa is the general procession 
made on that day,* all the clergy and other townspeople 
assembling in their best array and magnificence, and bear- 
ing many effigies and mysteries, accompanied by music, 
mummeries, and other ridicidous things, as is done liere at 
carousals and interludes ; and so they use at all their 
popular processions. 

Ascending thence you come straight upon a space called , 
Basar piquaine, that is to say, " little market", in the midst 
of which is a portion raised six feet or thereabouts, all \ 
surrounded by a wall, and called Terrero dos gailos; that is, 
" the place of cocks", because fowls and other Hve stock are 
sold there.* Thence you come, near the middle of the town, 
to the Church of the Good Jesus, which is the church and ' 
bouse of the professed Jesuits. Kext yon enter the Hatters' 



' The iDHCription was placed over the Aaat in 1550, on the rebatld- 
ing of the chapel. It ninB ihus ; " Aqui nnle liigar fttava a porta por 
qve enlroti o Gorernador Affoiiso d} Alt>oqinrqvt e toniou eita cidode aot 
Mouros em dia de Sania Calirina anno de 1510 oh cv.jo loucor e niemoria 
Oovtmador Jorge Cabriit nandon fawr w(n casa uutio dt 1550 & custa 
de S. A." The dab, with the ioBcription, is still to be seen in the wall 
near, but not over, the door [Fonstca, 226 ; Rivara's Pyrard). 

' The pToceesion ia still kept up, but proceeds from and return! to 
the cathedral {R'wara). 

^ A mUtake : the lerreiro do> gallva was the open apace where cock- 
fighting went on. The Bport wae prohibited by Viceroy M. de 
Albuquerque jo 1694 {Arch. Port. Or., Faac. 3, No. 157). From 
Pyrard'a ignorance of the origin of the name, we may argue that tba 
prohibition wae effectual. 
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street,' very handsome, broad, and long, ending in a space 
called the Pitlorillo vicyo,^ that is to say. " the old pillory" ; 
tbia also ia a market, with a raised place surrounded with a 
atone wall. Opposite to it, in a large building, is the ordinary 
court of justice of Goa; and another for the police, with a 
handsome slaughter-house. Six or seven streets meet at 
this point, among them the largest of all, called Buo Grando, 
which is one of the finest to be seen auywhere : it brings 
you straight to the principal church of the Jesuits, which is 
their college, dedicated to the Conversion of St. Paul.' 
Further on, passing under the cloisters and buttresses of the 
church, you come upon the outskirts of the town : and 
between the College and Church of St. Paul and the town 
gate is the Church of St. Tliomas,* a large parish church ; 
thence forth of the town you arrive at a large open space 
called d campo St. Lazaro, or S. lago, because it is on the 
way to the village and fort of St. James. In this same 
campo is the Hospital de S. Ladre,^ where the lepers are 

• Raa doi chaf/eUeirot. 
' I'etotirinho velho. 

> The college was originally built liy the fraternity of Santa Fi in 
1541. and taken oTer by Franeia Xavier in 1513 on behalf of the 
Jesuita. The inaugural ceremony is deecribcd by Cotrea {Ltniias, iv, 
aM9), It thereafter became the centre of the Society's propngandiBm 
ui India, the Jeauite being thence knonn in India as Pauliiias, or 
Paulifllins. The church waa built in 15(iO. " Some years afterwards a 
crack waa noticed in one of it« walla, and it was therefore supported 
from the outaide by three arebee. These arches were so wide and 
lofty that a high road pnsaed beucath tliem, and so handsoae that the 
bnildiug was called after them the Church of St, Paul of the Arches" 
(Forwecu, 263). C. de Kloguen (1827) found both coUege and church 
in the last stages o( ruin, and a tew years later both were demolished 
by Government. 

* Built about 1560 to contain a bone of St. Thomas, which waa as 
niach of the Apostle's remains as the people of Meliapur would part 
with. It was in ruins in 1827, when C. de Kloguen was at Goa, and 
there are hardly any traces of it now {Fonscca, 271). 

s The hospital of S. Laiaro waa founded about 1630 (see royal 
despatch, Arch. Fori, Or., Fasc, i, No. 2), and was placed under the 
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kept: tlie building is handsome and well- constructed. The I 
church has a pretty chapel dedicated to St. Louis, King of J 
France. This hospital contained some sick ; it was fouDded 1 
and is maintained by the town. On the other side, am 
right opposite, is a very fine tank or lake with many river- ( 
birds. In this campo all the cavaliers and gentlemen have J 
their tournaments,^ with their canes and oranges, on the j 
days of St. John and St. James, the patron saints of th» J 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, and of St. Catherine the i 
patroness of Goa: there, too, the inhabitants hold their shows. * 

On the other side, out of the town, is a place enclosed 
with walls, called Mata Vaca,^ where animals are skughtfired. 
On the same side is the Court of Justice, and there is there 
a gallows-tree erected on four posts. Executions take plac 
a quarter of a league from the town. They are constrained^ 
by reason of the heat to shiughter animals outside the town. 



management of the municipality and tlie Miserieordia. It was 
scoutt of Xavier'b earliest labours on his airival at Gaa in lbi2. 
Klogueu found it atill in use in 1827, but il was finally closed ia 1&40} J 
and the buildings are now in nttur ruin (Foimeca, 208-70). 

1 As to these toumaineute, etc., see farther, cb. vii. Delia Valle, ia 
1G23, was present at the feata of Bt. John the Baptist. He enje that 
the viceroy and all gentlemen of quality first rode tfarough the citj 
" in habits of masquert, but without vizarda", and having heard ni 
in St. John's, proceeded to the street of St. Paul, called La Can-iera 
ik' Cavalli, which he describes aa the finest open space in Goa. " Here, 
after many companies of CanariueChristians of tbe country had marched i 
by with their ensigns, drums, and anus, leaping and playing along tbe { 
8tree(e,with their naked swords in their hands, for they are all Foot: 
length all the Cavaliers run two rankra (careers) on horseback, one | 
downwards from the Cb. of St, Paul towards the city, and the other 
upwards, running matches of two to two, or tliree to tliree, according 
to their attire agreed, with their Morisco cymitcrs, and at lost tJiey 
came all down marching together in order, and so went to ' 
of the viceroy's palace, and so the solemnity ended" (P. Delia Valie, 
Eng. irmii., 88). 

I The place of cow-killing: so Linschoten, ii, 71 (malavaquai) ; thoiigit 
the common Portuguese fur a ulaughter-house is mataikiro, or n 
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find all the entrails and blood are buried on the spot. It is 
forbidden to all persons to slaughter elsewhere than there. 
Near the convent of St. Augustine is a large square or field, 
used only for exercising horses. 

But it were an endless task to tell in detail the names of 
all the streets, squares, churches, monasteries, palaces, and 
other sights of Goa. Suflice it to say that it is all well laid 
out, that the Baniant^ and Cmiarins have their own streets, 
as also have all the divers merchants and craftsmen; for 
example, the goldsmiths have their own street, the lapidaries 
theirs, and so oa^ : in such wise that there is great public 
convenience, and when one has business to do in anything, 
one has only to know the street. And what caused me to 
tarry thu.s long in my description of this town is this, that 
whosoever knows it well, knows the whole estate of the 
Portuguese in the East Indies. 

The number of churches there is a marvel: there is no 
square, street, or cross-roads without onej for example, 
those of St. Augustine and Nostra Stgnora de Gracia, which 
are churches of the same Order, and dependent upon each 
other.' Behind this convent, outside the town, is their 
Novice-house, a handsome and well-constructed, building. 
One goes from one to the other under cover by a fine lofty 

t Fonaeca (p. 157) giyes the namee of twenty-three of the principal 
Btreets, among them the Ran ik Snrradores (oumera), U. dot Perniros 
(blacks QiitbB), H. don Ourhti (goldsmiths), R. dm Judeus (Jews), R. 
do3 Buitiauis, Compare LiiiEchotcii, i, 2S8. 

* The AuguBtinian toooastery, first built in 1572, was rebuilt in 
1597, aud dedicated to N. S. de Qragn, The churcli was dedicated to 
St. Augustine. These, with the Novice-house and a College, all 
staudicg DD a splendid site on the hill of the Hozary, formed perhaps 
the finest group of buildings in Goa. MandeUlo says tliat one view- 
ing it from a short diHlance " would take it for one of the noblest 
palacM in tlm world"' {Eng. iram., p. 101). It had flue galleries, halls, 
atid cloisters, a vast number of dormitories, and a good library ; 
all travellers hare testified to its splendour ; e.^., Careri, Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, Capt. Franklin, Dr. Wilson, and C. de Kloguen. The 
monastery was closed in IH3o, aud all the buildings are in ruiu. 
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gallery on pillars and arches, and of considerable length : 
building goes on continually at this convent, the archbishop 1 
being of this Order. The convent is situate on the highest 
point of the whole town, on u. mountain : over against it are 
the Churches of St, Anthoinr^ and Si. Bock,^ belonging to the 
Jesuits. In another place is the Monastery of the Nuns of i 
Saincte Moniqite? then the Church of Nuestra Senora del [ 
Eozero,* the Convent of Si. Thomas,^ and others. So that oa J 



< The royal cbapel of St. Antony, the national Mint, on the Boaary 1 

hill,, did not belong to the JeanitB. It was under the pricsta of I 
the cathedral till 1606, when Archbishop Uenezes handed it o 
his own order, the Auguatiniana (^FoTweca, 30i). 

^ The chapel of St. Roch was adjacent to the great new Jesuit ] 
college of St. Paul. The college, which Dr. Fryer saya i 
largest religions building iu Goa, had recently been cooBtruoted, and 1 
a year or two t-ltur Pjrard'H time the Btudenta were transferred to it 
from the old college of St. Paul (see above). St. Roch remained tho | 
popular name for both chapel and college (Fonfeco, 315). 

3 The great convent of Sta. Monica was begun by Archbishop 
Menezes In 1606, and completed in 1G27; it was used, however, i 
tho building went on. Tliere was room tor 100 nuus, with much ] 
additional accommodation for novicee. lay siBtere, servanta, slavai, 
etc. In 1630 the viceroy describee it as larger than any convent ii 
Portngal eicept Odivellas. In 1683 it attained great vogue by reason 
of an agect Sister, who, on djing, was discovered to be murlced with 
the StigmHtB, and narrowly escaped cauonisation. During the gradual 
abandonment of old Goa in the last century, this convent suffered 
with the rest; in 1804 there were fiiity-one, and in 1827 thirty, i 
and in 1835 novices were refused. When Fonseca wrote (1878) there | 
was but one aged nun left, and she is probably gone now. The above t 
ii by no means the only miracle manifested at this uunnery : let the ] 
unsatisfied reader consult the Hisloria da Fitiidaqgu do R. Convtnio de j 
Sta. Monica da Cidaile de Goa, by Fr. Agoatiuho, Lisboa, 1699 ; and ] 
Careri, in ChurcbiWs Voy. IV. A good account of the convent appean I 
in the Chronista dc Tiisuitry, i, 215, by Rivara. 

* Notsa Senhora do Rozario. on the Rusary Hill, made a parochial J 
chni«h in 1543. The feast of the Rosary was celebrated here with 
much pomp and circumstance (see P. della Valle). It is stall oi 
ally used. 

' The college of St. Thomas Aquinas at Bnnguenim, bniit 1596-7. 
belonged lo the Dominicans. In 1695, described as '- large and beaatti 
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well iu the town as in the siihnrba, and throughout the 
island, there are about fifty churches and monasteries. 

Of these churches four belong to the Jesuits. The first 
and principal is founded in honour of the Conversion of 
St. Paul. The college is the principal one iu all the East 
Indies, wherein I have seen as many aa 2,000 children and 
more at their studies, as well Portuguese as Indians. The 
Jesuits take nothing from the scholars for their instruction. 

Adjoining, this college is another fine house of the same 
Fathers, called the Seminary, where the children are boarded. 

The second church or college held by the Jesuits is in the 
middle of the town, as handsome or even more so than the 
first-named : the church is founded in honour of the name of 
Jesus' : as I have said, it was richly built and all gilded 
within ; it is not yet complete, but the work ia proceeding • 
day by day. I have seen there a cross of solid gold, which 
the company of Jesuit Fathers have had made for a present 
to the Pope: it was three feet in length, four fingers in 
width, and two iu thickness, and embellished with all 
manner of precious stones, richly set: it was priced there at 
more than 100,000 crowns, and was sent to his Holiness by 
the vessel on which I embarked on my return.* This 
second house, which is that of the monks," is entirely 

ful, inhiibited by twenty-flva ffttliers" {Careri), visited by De Kloguen 
in 1827; closed in 1836. The roof feU in in 1844, and no trace of it 
remainB (Funstca, p. 322). 

' The church of Bom Jttus is the moat notable in Goa, portly for its 
architecture and decoration, and chiefly as now contaiuing the tomb of 
St. FranciaXavier.ou which account tbc whole churcli iaivell maintained. 
It vsa begun 1594 and consecrated 1605; but, aa Fyrard eays, was not 
finished even in bis Any. The cimrch contains several uemorial chapels 
beeides Xavier'a, and also some inacriptioQS, and many pictures of Bcenea 
from the life of the Apoatle of the IndieB. 

' CoL Yule kindly made inquiry for me at Rome as to this cross, but 
no Dens could be obtained of it. 

■ Ti,- p«s* iiniiqA nf Bom Jttta was began in 168fi, and com- 

~'ned there and got the beat Canary 
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reliquaries of chased gold and silver, with pearls and 
precious stones : as, for example, that containing the hody of I 
the ever-blessed Francis Xavier,' which is in the Church of 
St. Paul This good Father was the first who, in the year 
1553, essayed the voyage to China to preach the faith, 
Burmoanting all sorts of difficulties and obstacles which I 
beset his path, and happily arrived at his destinatioo ere I 
death cut short the course of his holy and religious enterprise, I 
the fruit whereof God reserved to those who have afterwards | 
so nobly and with so great success laboured there. He died ( 
of sickness in an island near to Cliina ; his body 

' Even a sketch of the life of Xavier cannot he attempted here. The ] 
literature u already hollty; reference may he made to Padre Luoena, 
Vida lU F. X., etc.; Bouhoure, Vie de St. F. X., Paris, 1682, 4to; 
B&rtoli, Ana ; F. da Sousa, Orieale Conqaislado, 1708 ; Li/e of St. 
FVancM.Vot'ipr, by Father Coleridge, London, 1872 ; llesjimo Hulorieo da 
MaraviUiosa t'lWa, e(c.,byF. N. Xarier, Goa, 1861, elc. Suffice it here | 
to say tiiat he died at Sancian, off China, in Dec. 1653 ; his body « 
brought first to Malacca, and tbouce to Goa (i&bi), and deposited in ] 
St. Paul's, in a crystal coffin enclosed in another of silver. He waa 
canonised in 16'2'i, and in 16^4 the body was removed to Bom JeBns (sea 
Delia Valle) : that is, what was left of it, tor in 1614 the Pope got the 
right anil, which, on being supplied with pen-and-ink. wrotii the name ' 
" Xavier" {Hamilioa, i, p, 267) ; and in 1554 a pious Portoguese lady, ' 
det«nained to possesa a relic, had bitten off one of the toes [Fnnstca, p. 
297). Note a« to this, that in 1556 a physician certitied the body to 
be still free from corruption and to yield blood. For many years he 
was frequently exposed to riew, but latterly these occaeionH have beeo 
more rare ; once iu 1782, and not again till 1859. Of the last exposi- 
tion a very full account, with all minutest details, is given in F. N. 
Xavier'e work, above mentioned, which also contains (as does Fonseca's 
Goo) a drawing of the saint as he then appeared. About the end of the ' 
Beventeentb century arrived from Italy the magnificeot tomb (the gift 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany) in which the saint now reposes. It , 
had not come when Carcri saw the church in 1695. From Fonseca'i 
drawing, this tomb must he a very beautiful sample of Florentine work- 
manship. It stands about twelve feet high, and is constructed of jasper 
and the fiu est marbles. A series of bas-relicfa are carved with scenes 
from the life of the saint. The silver coffin, with ita jewels, is said to 
be a treasure iu itself, and it also baa the life portrayed in relief in 
thirty-two panels. 
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afterwards brought to Goa, and laid in this church in a 
shrine of silver gilt, whereto great honour is paid, the hody 
being to this day exhibited entire with great ceremony on tlie 
day of the Conversion of St Paul. 

The buildings of these churches and palaces, both public 
and private, are exceeding auniptuous and magnificent : the 
worl; is done for the most part by the Canarins, both Gen- 
tiles and Christiana. The houses are built of lime and sand. 
The lime is made of the sheila of oysters and sea-snaila. 
The sand used is that from land, and not that of the river. 
The houses are covered with tiles, for window-glass is not 
employed ; but in lieu thereof very thin polislied oyster-shells, 
of a lozenge shape, and set in wooden frames. These give as 
much light as paper windows or born lanterns, but are not 
so transparent as glasa. Building stone is got in the island : 
but that used for columns and other grander work is brought 
from Bassain, and is there obtained in very long blocks of 
very great strength. It is like grained stone, but of better 
appearance. 1 have never seen in this country single 
columns of stone so thick and long as those there. Tlie 
extent of their buildings is considerable, but they are of but 
few stories : they are coloured red and white, both without 
and within. The staircases are very wide, made partly of 
atone and partly of red earth, like io}, or terre sigiUic, which 
serves for plaster. Nearly all have gardens and orchards, 
though not large, with wells within their enclosures. 

As tor the suburbs of the town, there are seven or eight of 
them, and they are very large : and all the buildings of them, 
as of the rest of the island, arc in the same style as those of 
the town : albeit the shops are not so magnificent and gay. 
Carts drawn by buffaloes or bulla are uaed to convey the 
materials for building. These carta are not made with iron 
wheels. The pavement of the streets of the town is of fine, 
broad stone, and clean enough : that is to say, such of it as is 
on the slope, for the rest is very muddy. WTien it rain.s one 
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sees streams all over the town, and the water runs in large, 
deep, vaulted, and paved canals : in winter this keeps the I 
town very clean in some parts, but the streams in the streets 
are so troad, that at times one has some ditSculty in c- 
from one side of a street to the other, save that in t 
places there are little bridfjes and arches, hut for wluch it 
would be impossible to cross. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

'the markets, slaves, money^ water, and other remarka 
things at Goa. 

Having spoken in the preceding chapter of the squares of , 
the town, I shall proceed to say something of the markets. 
Tliese markets, as far as regards provisions, are held every 
working day, and even on the lesser festivals, from six or | 
seven in the morning until noon ; so, too, the great market, 
which is held all along the great straight street, the one end 1 
whereof touches the Misericordia, and the other the palace 
of the viceroy. This street is very handsome and broad, full of 
shops of jewellers, goldsmiths, lapidaries, carpet weavers, silk i 
mercers, and other artizans. While this market is afoot, 
there is so great a crowd in the street that one can hardly ' 
pass. They fear neither rain in winter nor heat in summer, 
hy reason of the large sombreros or parasols which everyone ] 
carries ; these are six or seven feec in diameter at the least, I 
in such wise that when a crowd is assemhlod they all touch 
one another, and the whole seems but one covering, 

About three months before I left Goa it was ordered that 
the large ai^uare between the town-hall and the Inquisition 
should be taken as an addition to the market, which was too 
small. This market is called LayJon, as I have already s 
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because of the auctions that are held there. There are to be 
found there all sorts of persons, nobles and humble, of all 
nations and religions, buying and selling, or meeting for the 
purpose of business, for the place serves aa an exchange. 
The auctions are not conducted by sergeAats, hut by otliers 
who do the business on their own account, paying a rent to 
the kiug ; for there is no olfice, position, or craffc so petty, but 
is farmed out on behalf of the king, who gets something 
from it. Sales of property, as well under orders of court as 
voluntary, are held there. Many, too, sell goods there aa is 
usual in shops, without crying them at auction. The persona 
who conduct the auction-sales are called Pregonwurs} or 
criers ; they have to give ample security, for frequently 
large and valuable trinkets are put in their hands. 

In this place are to be seen all kinds of merchandise, 
among others, numbers of slaves, whom they drive there as 
we do horses here^ ; and you see the sellers come with great 
troops following. Then in order to sell them they praise them 
and put them up, telling all they can do. their craft, strength, 
and health, while the buyers examine them, question them, 
and scan them all over with curiosity, both males and 
females. The slaveiS themselves, hoping better treatment 
with a change of masters, show their disposition and praise 
themselves to take the fancy of the buyers. In buying, 
however, a certain day is agreed upon beforehand for repu- 
diating or closing the bai^ain, so that they have time to learn 
the truth. 

You see there very pretty and elegant girls and women 
from all countries of India, moat of whom can play upon 
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' Port, pregoeirv, a crier, 

) LinBchotea anys the; were eold daUj " aa beasia are sold with us" 
(i, 86). Dr. Burnel] (p. ^70, niile) ahowg that the Portu(;ueBe did not 
begin, bat merely continued au irameioorial trade in African alaves. 
The Britisli in India followed suit (see quotations in Yule's Glosi., b. ^ 

Caffir"). 
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instmmeiits, embroider, sew very finely, and do all kinds ot 
work, auch as the making of sweetmeats, preserves, etc. All 
these slaves are very cheap, the dearest not being worth more 
than 20 or 30 perdos, ot 32J aols each. Girls that are 
virgins are sold as siich, and are examined by women, so that 
none dare use any trickery. They deem it no sin to have in- 
tercourse with their slaves whom they have bought, so 
as they are not married : for a girl's master being the man who; 
marries her, she may not be so used after a man has plight 
his troth to her. Some of these girls are very pretty, ft 
and comely, others are olive-coloured, brown, and of all 
colours. But those to whom they are usually most attracted 
are the Caffre girls of Mozambique and other places in 
Africa, who are as wondrously black, with curly hair ; they 
call these Negra de Ghiinea. It is a remarkable fact which I 
have observed among all the Indian peoples, as well males u 
females, that their bodies and petspiratiou have no smel 
whereas the negroes of Africa, from both sides of the Caj 
of Good Hope, stink in such wise that when they are heated 
it is impossible to approach them : their savour is as bad as 
that of green leeks. 

In the Indies, if a man has a male child by his slave, it 
legitimate, and the slave becomes free, although she cannot 
leave her master without his consent; after his death, how- 
ever, she is enfranchised, and she can be no more sold. Tl 
laigest revenues and wealth of those at Goa are from tl 
labour of their slaves, who, every evening, or at the week' 
end, bring what they are required to produce ; others, again, 
are retained at their houses to wait upon them. 

In this market are also to be seen a great number of other 
slaves that are not for sale, but themselves bring the work 
they have done, such as tapestry, embroideries, and needle- 
work ; as also preserves, fruits, and other things. Others 
money by fetching and carrying anything required. The girl 
deck themselves out in fine style for this purpose, so as to bu 
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more attractire, and to sell their goods the better. Some- 
times the men call tbem into their houses to see them, and 
there talk to them of lore, whereto they, being nothing loth, 
yield at once, the men gi^'ing them something.' Often, too, 
they manage love afiairs for their mistresses in whose service 
they are, and never play a contrary game, or violate their 
confidence, being -sery faithful All the money they can 
make in this way they must give to their master and mistress, 
who allow them to earn it so, giving them such share aa 
seems good to them, but they do not always return a com- 
plete accounts All these Indian women, as well Christian as 
others, and the Metisses also, prefer the company of a man 
of Europe or old Christian to that of an Indian. They get 
more money from them, and deem themselves more honoured 
by their society ; for they love white men from these parts, 
and though some Indians are quite fair, yet they love them 
not 60 much. 

In this market also are sold great numbers of horses, 
splendidly caparisoned for the most part. They come from 
Persia and Arabia, and are like those of Barbary ; they are 
worth 500 pardos in their skins.* 

In short, one sets there the wealth of the Indies in all 
kinds, and jewels the finest that can be seen. There also are 
the money changers, called Ckera/es,' of whom there are 
several at other points. Their shops are at the ends of 
streets and at the cross-roads, all covered with money, 
whereof they pay a tribute to the king. Their gains are 

' See Liiuirholen, i, 186. 

» Taking the parddo at is. 2d. to is. Gd. (Yule, Gloss., Supp.) thia 
vould be about £104 to £112 apiece. Lioschoteu corroborates the 
Btatement : be s&ye good horses fetched 400 to 500 pardlos, and the best 
aa nrinch aa ],0i}0 (=£224) ! No doubt large oumbefB perished on the 
voyage, aod in order to keep down the price they were imported into 
Goa free of duty (Ceuir Frederick, Load., 15B8, p. 4 ; Wm. Barret in 
Hak Vog., i, 215). 

* The " Shroffs" of Anglo-Indian use, i.e., bankers, money changer*, 
or cashiers. The word ta Ar, itaTrifor Mirnfi. 
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very great, for it is necessary at Goa to have money to 
go to the inarket, where everything is of the very cheapest, 
and one only buys what is required for the ho\ir, and not even 
for the whole day. So that one is ]ialf-burdened with this 
mooey, which is bulky and heavy, and of small value withaL 
There are several kinds of it The first is that called Bousu- 
ruqua} of which 75 go t« a tangue. There are other old 
botigurttques, of which 105 go to the tangiie. Then there are 
little bits of copper without any mark, called arco,^ 240 of 
which are worth a tongue, which is equal to 5 sols of our 
money, and 1\ sols there. Some of this money is of iron, 
the rest of ealHn? a metal of China. Wlien they have 
amassed a large quantity of all sorts of money they change 
it with the partisans' or farmers, ^ving them the silver and 
gold money, which is struck at Goa, for the receivers take 
no other in payment. As for the Larim,^ which is the 
silver money referred to, and whereof I have spoken 
elsewhere, it comes from Persia and Ormuz, and is in 
request all over India, because it is of very good silver, 
and useful and handy for all occasions. These money changers 
must be at their shops on all Feast days, and even on Sundays, 

' Port, basarurn, perhaps connected with "bnar"; but Me Yule, 
Gloi!., 8.T. " BudgTook". This coin was minted all through the Portu- 
guese time, generally of copper, aometimeB of tin and tiitena; ; it 
varied greatly in value. De Couto saya that the Moors of the mainland 
made large numbers of counterfeit b<uarvco) and smuggled them int 
Goa (-SriWoiio ProM'co, 128). Linschot«n gives the same value to 
coin (75 to the tanga). A great deal of information as to these c 
will be found in Mr. G. da Ciiuha'B Indo-Porl. Nai. 
of bis BtnteDicnta as to iutrinBic values muel be coirected by a perusal of 
Yule's Gloss., art. " PardSo". 
' Port, area, a boop. Itivara says the ci 
e roda, " wheel"; but the roda is a 
fraat 8%. Catherine's wheel, irhich it used t( 

1 suspect that the arcn consisted of bite of thick copper wire 
v in the fashion of the silver latin, 
'ol, i, p. 235. 
irmcrs nf the king's revenues" {Doijrr). ^ See toI. i, p. 232. 
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and they durst not decline to change a piece at the ordained 
rate. They weigh the gold aud silver, 

The silver money of Goa is Perdos, half ptnlos, larins, 
iangius, the last named worth 7 sols 6 diiniera apiece, 
besides what comes from Spaiu, which is worth more at Goa, 
for there silver is one-third dearer than in Spain. Thu 
copper and iron money, which they call Bousuruqiies, is of 
little value, like our farthings. The gold pieces are Cha-u/ins^ 
of 25 sols the pieccj and the Venviien^ and S. Tliomii^ of 50 
sols : other kinds of Spanish gold money are not to be seen, 
for gold is worth much less there than in Spain. 

Over against t!ie square of Lailon, of which we have 
spoken, is another called, as I have said, Pilory viejo, or " old 
pillory", where there is held in the daytime a market of all 
sorts of fruits and eatables. But when the night comes on 
and the sun sets, and the Mcriffnes or sergeants have with- 
drawn, there is held another market, called baratilla* tliat is 
to say, "at cheap prices", of all sorts of stolen goods, such as 
clothes, arms, and other things which are sold in fear at very 
cheap rates. The whole square is full, large though it is ; 
and though it be night the sergeants sometimes pass by, and 
when they are sighted everyone speedily gets out of the 
way ; afterwards, however, when they have passed, all these 
vendors return to sell their merchandise : there are at times 
from four to five hundred of tliem. 

' Port. Xerajim, from the Ar. fithrn/i, in eftrlyc!ftyB the gold dinar = 
1 1». Gd according to Col. Yule, but at tUU time less than half that value. 
Wm. Barret sa;s: "otangas make a Beraphine of gold.'' In Portu- 
guese times, however, the term is generally applied to a «lver coin 
called thepnrddo xcrajtin. 

' Venetian Bcquina were worth a little more than .S'. Thomee. M. 
Barbout puts them at II J to 12 tangas. 

■ So called from the figure of St. Thomas on the reverse (see out in 
G. da Cunha, Indo-Forl. Num., pi. 2). It was first coined by Garcia de 
&i, 154H-9. According to KlauoeE Barboaa (/^fm. Doct.) it was worth 10 
tangaa, or 600 rpis, in 1GI8 (i.e., about 9«.). 

* Fort, baratitha, a cheap or petty auction. 



TO WATKE-SrPPLT OF GOJL 

In this squire of the old pOloiy are to be found the bleeders, 
called &sm^frnd%>mi^ and all who require them to bleed 
the ski go fetch them thence. They are all Christian 
Indiana as are aU the surgeons and apothecaries.* As for 
the htfWrs. most of them are not Christians ; they go about 
the stieets shaving all comers : for the common folk have no 
seropks about being shaved in the open street; men of 
quality go within their shops for the purpose. These barbers 
ar? very bandy fellows^ and work for very little. Most of 
the FVfftuguese have their beards" and heads shaved. 

As for the finetsh water used in the island of (joa, it must 
W resfiexuhned that the liver surrounds the whole island, 
al^hoc^ tbie tide e^noes up as far as the town, rising and 
eb^^. I^^ there' ai^ here and there a numW of springs 
of w>j^:er. Av>i a:si excellent for diinkii^ which come from 
the rvvi:? A2N.I B>>ca:;jd)Kk and Iweomiug streams, water the 
isl^:vl iu viiwr^ j^wts: arid :2iis is the reason there is so 
^tvvji: a uu:uivr v^' vwv aad och^r trtut tiees. As for weUs, 
ih^r^ Ar^* tVw b.ou^ie* :lu: have noue, but they are not for 
^Iru^kiuij, ihe wHU^r uv^ Iving pxxi ejkv.vpt at some: These 
>K<^IU ^Tve v^ulv for baihius:. auvl K^r \rAslLinsr the bodv, for 
^wxkiit^i::, fv^r Uuuvlry purjxNses. anvt o:rer needsi For there, 
Knh luou iittd wvnuou of the half'-ca^e^ bathe their private 
pan^ik Atler ihey have vU^ne the otfioes v>f nature, as do the 
huUau^ii, Tlien* are al^^ sv>me d$h-ponds and reservoirs, 
vevv prx^ttv aiul buiU of $toue. 

Kut of the orvUuarv water that is drunk, as well in the 
i*ity as iu the suburlv?. the Kn^^I. healthiest, and lightest, to 
mv miud. is that which is fetcluxl a quarter of a league from 
the tvAMK where lher\* is a large. Ivautiful, and clear spring. 

* Uu•cll\^^'U ^i* -^^^^ ^fc^* ^*w^^ ^^ ujuive phYsicUm gave themselTe« 

"* Nikl «MI«, hiiviu^ wMibt^insf carrieil over theiOk and tlut the Portugut«e, 

U^ Yi\w\ky dowavKW\kk l^xl uioxe uu»t ia them than in their own 
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called Bantjuenin, coming out of the rocks. The Portuguese 
have had it enclosed with walls, and well supplied with good 
channels ; while lower down are large reservoirs, where most 
of the men and women come to bleach the linen : these folks 
are called Menates^ : and there are other reservoirs for bathing 
and washing the body. So that the way there is well trod- 
den and much frequented, although it is difficult of access, 
because you have to ascend and descend three or four 
great hills. All the people there are going to and fro for 
this water alone, and even at ten o'clock at night there are 
some will assemble, armed, and will go in their shirts and 
drawers to bathe there. This water is sold in the town. The 
slaves distribute it everywhere, and carry it in large earthen- 
ware jars, holding about two buckets, and sell it at five 
bausuruques the jar, that is, about six deniers. They take 
their stand with their jars at certain cross-roads, and go not 
crying it about the town. They make bargains with their 
masters how much they are to account for the day, and they 
have to feed themselves upon their work, except on Feast 
days and Sundays, whereon their masters find them food ; 
also when they are ill. The same is done in all other trades. 
The Portuguese might have had this spring led into the 
town by aqueducts and conduits, but they say that it en- 
riches them, and occupies their slaves, and that strangers 
would get the enjoyment of this good water without any cost ; 
for there are more strangers there than native inhabitants ; 
for which reason they have nob thought fit to conduct this 
wat«r into the town.* 

There is another very good fountain over against S. Domi- 
' M&lay&lani niainaliu, a washtirman, used ia Indo-PortugueHe as 

■ A sbort-Bighted policy indeed ; the want of good water in Uoa was 
one of the chief causes of the frif^htful cpidemicB which led to its preseot 
desolation. The Condc de Linbares in 1630 eadeatoured to remedy tlie 
defect by brioging the Buiguenim water to the city by an aqueduct 
(Fo»scca, p. ISO). 
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niqus, that comes from a mountain on which is a fine church 
called Niustra Senora del Mq?U&} It la very convenient, 
having reservoirs for washing linen. It is conveyed into tlie 
town for sale, and being nearer at hand, is sold at three 
bousuruques only. It is nothing like so good as that oiBan- 
ffiienin. Besides this, there are other waters ronnd about the 
town, which are often passed off for Banguenin water. In 
the washing of linen they show a marvellous delicacy, and 
withal it costs but little. All their linen is of very line_ 
cotton, and very durable ; it is also very good for the health, 
as I found after experience of it for ten years. The Menatcs 
will bring you your shirt and a pair of drawers, very white 
and cleaned with soap, for two bousuruques ; moreover, they 
return it all crisped and folded in a pretty fasliion ; for tliey 
souk it so, and then leave it to dry, so tliat this crisping lasts 
a long while, and the linen seems damasked and made in 
tliat way. They use this linen as well at table as for their 
bods, for shirts, bands, handkerchiefs, etc. Most of them 
change their linen every day. A very fine shirt costs but one 
tangne, or seven and a half sols. Of these cotton clothes a 
marvellous quantity are brought to Goa. 

But to return to the waters : that of Banguenin is esteemed 
the best and the lightest, also none other is drank at the 
liospital. 

The Gentiles drink no other water but that of their house- 
wells, unless they go and fetch it elsewhere themselves, for 
they are afraid lest others should put something into their 
drinking-water. They drink from copper goblets made in tho 
form of little pots, which they never touch witli their mouths 
in drinking, as I have already said, — a custom observed by 



' The hill is close to the Dominicans' convent. On the sammit, 
which CDiamaiids a view of the whole city, a chapel of Our Lad; was 
built Boon after the conciucBt, It had evideutly been reconstructed as a 
"liue church". The present building, probably the eame seen by Pyrard, 
is well preserved, but dtEUsed eici.'pt on the .nnnual fistival {Fmiiti-a, 
266). 
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tlie Portuguese and Christian Indians also. All drink water 
only, men and women, girls and boys ; it is great shame to 
tliem to drink wine, and to reproach them therewith is highly 
offensive. The women drink it not at all, but the men of 
quality drink a cup or two at most at their dinner and supper, 
but a little only, and without water. This wine comes from 
Portugal, and such as cannot afford that drink only vin de 
passe.^ That of Portugal is worth forty sols the canade' 
which is our pint; whereas the best passe is worth only 
twenty-five boasuruques, or six blanks,' and is good and 
strong. The Portuguese wine is a trifle sour when it reaches 
Goft. The other wine is white, called arac, and is worth only 
ten bousuruques ; it is for folks of low condition and slaves, 
and they often get drunk of it; it is like rau-dc-vie. They 
drink water from vessels made of the prettiest and finest 
earthenware possible, and the water from them is extremely 
good and cold. These vessels are enamelled and fij;ured with 
a thousand different designs, aninialii and flowers ; the enamel 
is of three colours only, black, white, and red ; it is as fine 

' Port. KinAo de pa»Ms, " raiain wine". Pyrard diatiiiguiahea it from 
arrack, but it was merely arrack with an infusion of Muscat raiaina. 
Thej &ro steeped for three or four days in a prtiponioDate amount of 
arrack, and tlien taken out ; the iiituBion is attained and pouted Into ou 
arrack -Liirrel, and kept for six or ci^lit months. To this iufu^on 
was sometimes added another of dates, lo give it sweet ucas. This vinka 
de paiffu is not in use nowadays, but another concoction is, called eiiiho 
dr borra. About 3 or 3J lerafins' worth of arrack is put into a barrel 
that has contained wine from Europe, and kept for six or eight months, 
the dregs {l-orrai) of other barrels are added, and after six or eight 
months it cluriKes, and burnt sugar is added to give colour. This wine, 
when old, ia confounded witb white wine, but when nibbed in the palm 
of the band it is seen to be a make up, and not the real white wine of 
the grape. Nowadays, too, a wine ia ma le of weak arrack, with juioa 
of caju, jambolSo, and other fruits, Iho disiigreeable odour being re- 
moved by means of vegetable charcoal (Hivara). " The Portuguese pro- 
pare it (arrack) so well with raisius and other ingredients that it ia as 
good as any of their Portugal winca" (lIoutLuau's Vvi/agc). 

» Port, caiiadit. 

' " Half of a soil u piece of money which we cidl aleo a blanke" 
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and delicate as glass, and every vessel has a cover. Those 
in ordiiiary use are in the form of glass jars, save that the 

mouth is wider, and the lower part of the neck is less thick. 
There is a piece of the same ware which is very thin, and all 
pierced with little holes in pattern, having inside little 
pebbles which cannot come out: this is for cleaning the 
vessel. They call these GargoulcU} The water comes out 
only a little at a time, and is let flow from above into the 
mouth, without a drop being spiDed; they deride those who 
cannot drink in this fashion, as they did us. But I find that 
this method is in other respects not a good one, for it engen- 
ders windiness, for which reason many Portuguese do not 
adopt it. Tliey have no glasses, except what ate brought 
from these parts or from Persia, and that is but little, and 
moreover not much esteemed, as they get the pourcelaines of 
China at small cost. 

But to return to the island and town of Goa : it is, as it 
were, the landing-place and halting-place for the whole of i 
the Indies. It is wondrously peopled (not to speak of the 
strangers who are continually landing there), as well with 
Portuguese who are masters there, as with Metifs, Indian 
Christians, and a great quantity of Indian infidels, Maho- 
metans or Gentiles, Banians of Canibaye, Canarins of Goa, 
Bramenis, and others of hke condition who live there, canying 
on a great trade and busine-ss, many of the richest of them 
possessing 80,000 to 100,000 crowns and even more. These 
are the men who farm the revenue, and hold all the great 
nionopohes, as well from the king as from private persons, 
and both in merchandise and in other things ; and nothing 
can be sold without the consent of these farmers. These 
classes of the people have streets to themselves, where they 
keep shops for each article of trade. For the Portuguese out 
there engage in no mechanical arts, in whatever necessity 
they may be, hut call themselves all gentlemen, and live 
' See vol. i, 339, note. 
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like nobleiQen, save that they traffic when it aeeraa good to 
them, in gross but not retail They, too, have the sole right 
to carry or possess arms, a right which is not conceded to the 
Indians, unless they be Christiana. 

Tlie Portuguese men of quality never travel except on 
horseback ; they have a large number of horses which come 
from Persia and Arabia ; they are beautiful and good horses, 
like those of Spain, save that they are smaller ; they are 
broken by the grooms, who are men of the Dealcjin country, 
and very adroit. 

The harness of these horses comes from Bengal, from 
China, and Persia ; it is all of silk embroidery, and enriched 
with gold and silver and fine pearls. The stirrups are of 
silver gilt, the bridle is adorned with precious stones and 
silver, with silver bells. When they do not ride, they have 
themselves borne in a litter or Ffdanquin, 

When they proceed about the streets they are followed by 
pages on foot, lacqueys, and slaves, in great number, bearing 
arms and dressed in their liveries. They never go forth but 
they cause to be carried over their heads by one of tlieir 
slaves a parasol or sunshade, which they call sombrero, and 
those who cannot afford to possess slaves carry these them- 
selves over their heads. 

The women of quality, too, go not forth except seated and 
borne in a Palanquin, which is a kind of litter carried by four 
slaves, covered with a silk or leather hood, and foUowed by 
pages and a number of female slaves, all gaily dressed in silk ; 
for silk is so common in those parts that even the valets are 
all clothed with it, and the ladies and gentlemen of quality 
prefer to wear serge stuffs from Europe. 

Only the Portuguese may hold offices and benefices ; and 
the soldiers of the garrison are I'ortuguese. The merchanUi 
and artisans are all Indians, as I have said, and they keep 
shops, paying a tribute to the king as well for their mer- 
chandise as for their shops. 
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CHArTER V. 

Of the ffovcrjimenC of Goa. — Of the viceroy, Ms court, and 



The city of Goa is governed by the viceroy, whose power 
extends over the whole of the East Indiea. Every three 
years the King of Spain senda one out, who never makes his 
entry until his predeceasur has made hia exit, the latter 
retiring to a house appointed for the purpose. Aa soon aa 
he has withdrawn, the other makes his entry with great 
magnificence and triumph. 

He is escorted by the whole city, which goes forth to meet 
him at big castle of Panain, with a fleet of galiots, Manchouas, 
and other vesaaels. These gentry of tlie town represent the 
clergy, the noblesse, and the third estate, who accompany 
him, and give banquets in his honour, and keep open house 
the whole day. The viceroy then lands near the town, and 
thence proceeds with all this company to the Asseo, or 
catlicdriil church, where a Te Dmm is sunj; ; all the bella of 
the town are rung the day long. Thence be takes his way to 
the palace in the same order, where he has a display of all 
the wealth and curiosities of the town. All the day thousands 
of salvos of cannon are fired, and all night there is a blaze of 
fireworks. He is accompanied coutinunlly by instruments of 
music, trumpets and clarions, from the time ho sets foot on 
land till he reaches his palace, which is a good quarter of 
a league's distance. Along his way are prepared many 
triumphal arches, each estate and guild of merchants making 
tbcira in rivalry of the rest : these are in great numbers and 
of great beauty.^ 

If it happens that the viceroy dies within the three years, 

1 Itarroa and Cnuto likewise deacribe the ccrcmoniea obBerred at the 
change of viceroyB ; perhaps liie fullest nccouiit is that in Barroa, Dec 
III, liv. IS, c. iii. (Stc abo F. N. Xavier, 6c,-. Chm,., pp. 5-U.) 
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another 13 sent out by the King of Spain ; and in the mean- 
time the city is ready for the emergency, and one of the 
governors named in tlie letter of the King of Spain is taken ; 
for usually these letters contain a power of substitution* of 
one person for another ; that is to say, failing one, that such 
another should be the person : in this way many are named. 
These letters are not opened except in case of need, and the 
Jesiiit Fathers are the keepers of them. They are opened in 
the town-houae, in presence of all the principal Portuguese. 
When no one is named in the letter, then all the clergy, 
noblesse, and chief burghers assemble, and choose one of 
themselves, subject to the king's approval, as happened while 
I was there*; in such case the person elected is called Go- 
vernor of India, and not Viceroy. 

While I was at Goa I saw four that had been appointed 
one after the other.* He who was viceroy when I left was 
called Bum Loiu/s Laureyice d'Esinble. 

The viceroy there is obeyed like the King of Spain, and 

I Via de iiieca*di>, " method of coarse of Euccession''. The cercmon; 
iadencribedby Linschoten (ii, 2M),acdb]' Philipptuft S. TriQ(LAt.edit., 
p. 228; Fr.edit., p. 'i'ii). These coiiimiasionswere numbered and daled, 
and the itioat recent was opened first, Philippua deecribeB the ceremouy 
as taking; place in the church during the ruiiernluf the deceased viceroy. 
The body was brought iviihin the church in the midet of the asaenibled 
grandees. Then the casket containiDg the viaa was produced and 
opened by means of three keys kept by the secretary, chancellor, and 
treasurer respectively. If the pereon named ia any via was abroad or 
dead, the next was opened, and in this way no less than six had to be 
opened on the occasion at which Fhlllppus asieted. 

' This isaniistake, asAlr, Rivara shows. Tlie only governor who suc- 
ceeded by Eubstitution in Pyrarii's time was Andre Furt^o de Mendo9B, 
nnd he was found to be nominated on the opening of the vian. 

^ Ue refers to (1) ihe Archbishop (Aleiio do Mtnezca) by nomination 
in the vias, in succession to ihe viceroy M. Affonso de Uaatro, who had 
died at Malacca ; 1,'i) the Conde de Feirn, sent out as viceroy in 1()08, 
who died on the voyage 1 (3) A. Furtado de Mendo^a, who succeeded as 
governor by via, 27lh May ItiOQ ; and (4) the viceroy Buy Loureu(;o de 
Tavora, who arrived from Portugal 5th Scjit. 1C09. 
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has the same authority, having power to grant pardons, or to 
condemn to death without appeal, save in the case of gentle- 
men, called hy them Fichlsos. For these, when they appeal, 
whether in criminal or civil matters, are sent prisoners, chained 
at the feet, to Portugal.' I saw at Goa a soldierwho, being con- 
demned to death for having slain a man, was being taken to 
the place of execation, a quarter of a lei^e from the town. 
It happened by his good fortune that he was met by the 
viceroy's son, recently appointed to the government of 
Ormiiz, being then from ten to twelve years of age.* He 
inquired who he was, and the convict threw himself at his 
feet and sued for mercy. The boy asked his totor if he might 
claim this of his father without incarring his anger, ani 
being answered that he might, he went forthwith to the palace 
and made humble suit to his father for the fpardon. The 
viceroy granted his prayer, provided the crime was not one 
which touched the state or the king's service; and being 
informed that it was not. he was well enough pli^aaed to see 
this kindly nature in his son. All the soldiers were exceed- 
ingly grateful to him, and so the poor criminal was delivered. 
The viceroy treats none with femiliarity. nor ever goes to 
assemblies or banquets. He goes abroad but rarely, except 
on the great festi^'als and on days when he is so minded. 
On the evening preceding the day when he intends to go 
forth, dmms and trumpets are sounded throughout the whole 
town as a warning to the nobility, as I have already said, 

> Sorely, etuuoed odIj if crimiiula. See linackoten, i, 318. 

* A muiincript note in Mr. RJTsn's copj giTe« the Dune of tbU 
boj kt ChriatoHo de Tavora. As «iU bo se^D below, the child had 
not hk 10 lake Dp hU ^veramenl when Prranl left ledu. The ca)v 
tain of Ommt at this time was Heonqoe da Xorouha. lie was beiiig 
freqaeotlj reprimanded in the totsJ despatches, and was disnuMed, it 
seems, in IGIO. Il is likely that the vicetoy's toa waa appoiitted to kk- 
ceed to a casnal racancy of the office, which the tioaoij, pob^w, 
brought aboDt by tndndng ihe holder. It doeanotaffMarwhetkertha 
boy ever in fact took up the rotnmaitd. 
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who assemble in tlia early morning before the palace, all on 
horseback and in grand array. I have on occasions seen seme 
three and four hundred or more of them. These gentlemen 
are superbly apparelled ; their horses are barbed and covered 
with gold, silver, brocades, pearls, and precious stones. When 
each of them arrives there and dismounts, they have their 
master -grooms in waiting, who are all Moors, that is, Maho- 
metans of Balagate or Decau, whose charge is to mind and 
groom the horses. These fellows are very expert with horaea, 
and are not a whit afraid of any animal, however wild or 
vicious. They will mount hini without saddle, spur him and 
urge him to his full speed, without ever falling off. Their horsea 
are as sleek aa can be. To tame and break them they use 
drums covered with bells, like our basque tambourines ; and to 
make them amble they attach little balls to the joints of their 
legs. I have never seen horses so swift as those there. Moat 
of tliera come from Persia ; some from Arabia, and these are 
esteemed the best. They eat but little ; they get hay, but 
moat often green grass. They give them also a certain grain 
like lentils.' They are so careful of their horsea that they 
cover them, wlien in stable, entirely, and even lay kinds of 
mats for them to lie upon. They water them always in the 
stable, and picket them by the heela for fear leat they hurt 
themaelves. 

But to return to the Portuguese lords and gentlemen : when 
they diamount, these master-grooms hold their horsea, of 
which they take great care, carrying alwaya themaelves horse- 
tail switches, fitted in a handle, for bniahing away the flies ; 
also a towel and a soaked sponge, and a curry-comb in a sac, 
to wipe away the foam and sweat from the horse, and to rub 
him down and polish him when he requires it. They carry fine 
hofseclotha of red velvet for the most part, fringed with gold 

' Meaning, no doubt, chickpea (Cii.tr arieliniim, L.}, which h now 
known all over India aa "gram" (Port, grrfo, "grain"), See Yule, 
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and embroidery. The most costly and valued of these are 
those of red scarlet. These are for covering the horaea when 
their masters are disniouuted, for when they are mounted < 
they use neither horsecloths, nor riding-boots, nor spurs, for 
riding in the town. The stirrup-straps are of silk, the ' 
buckles and other mountings of silver, as also are the stirrups. 
The horse's tail is tied up and enclosed in a truss, with clasps 
and buckles of gold and silver, set with pearls or stones. ; 
Besides these horees, they oftyn have carried behind them 
also their litter or Palanqidn, and always, whether on foot or 1 
on horseback, their sombrero or parasol, for the heat as well 
as the rain. Even when they go a-foot they have their horse 
led and palanquin borne behind ; also a number of pages, as 
many as ten or a dozen. 

These pages are not nobles, but little boys brought out of ' 
Portugal, not grown enough to bear arms. Tliey are habited 
all in silk, in the liveries and colours of their masters, 
and wear mantles. .Their service only is to attend their 
masters and to carry messages, which they call Uacatcs} They 
mingle not with the other serving-men. Besides these pages, 
they have six or seven huge Cafres of Mozambique carrying 
swords, with mantles like men-at-arms, and habited other- 
wise than the pages, but iu the masters' colours. They take 
these men with them for security, for these Cafres would die 
sooner than see their masters come by the smallest hurt, so 
courageous are they ; and if it be night they carry other 
arms, such as pikes and halberts. They are called Pions or 
Cafres. For the Portuguese never follow after their master, 

' Port, recado, n, message or errand ; the plural, recailos, ie used hb 
out " compliments". The enpreaaion seems to have been token np by 
the English of Bombny and Sural, as in 1675 we find Dr. Fi7er(p. 71) 
stating that a Jesuit near ihe former place sent " his Itcrartlem (a term 
of congratulation, aa we eaj, our service) with the preseats of the beat 
froit and wines, and whatever we wanted.'' Unle^ Dr. Murray and hia 
coadjutors can gire earlier authorily, I venture to think wo have hero 
the original of our modem phrase, " kind regnrda". 
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however great he be, or when they do so it is on horseback 
as do the gentlemen here after the princes and lords. 

When the viceroy, who was at Goa while I was there, went 
forth, his son was wont to go, not by his side, hut about two 
or three hundred paces behind, along with his gentlemen, 
and serving men ; and ordinarily such of the latter, even the 
chiefest of them, as wished to please the viceroys, tarry with 
their sons ; the rest go with the viceroy. 

In church and at processions the viceroy takes the right 
side and the archbishop the left. Next after comes the sun, 
who holds the government of Ormus, for he Is the first gover- 
nor after the viceroy. For the rest, the viceroy in his person 
is not observant of so much magnificence as are the lords- 
All who have horses, though they lie not nobles by birth, fail 
not to accompany the viceroy ; for they call themselves all 
nobles. 

When the viceroy or the lords return to Portugiil, they sell 
all their horses to the new comers. 

When a viceroy arrives in the Indies he lands at Pangin, 
as I have said, and then sends to give notice of the fact with 
his letters of appointment, which ore opened in the Town- 
house before the other viceroy, who prepares to quit office, 
and the officers of the new-comer stit about furnishing and 
preparing the palace.^ For the next seven or eight days 
preparations are made to receive him like a king, and in this 
view great expenditure is made. The retiring viceroy comes 
to meet the other, and makes a speech to him ; how that he 
leaves everything in his hands, in what fashion he ought to 
conduct himself, as well towards the Indians as the Portu- 
guese, with whom, on account of their arrogance, he ought to 



' LiDBchoten eays that the departing viceroy made a clean sweep ; 
"there atayeth not a htool or bench within the house, nor one peiinie in 
the treasure, but they leave the houBe bo bare and naked as posalble, so 
that the viceroy must make proTiBion for to furniah It, and gather new 
treasure" (i, 221). 

VOL. 11, ti 
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use the curb. That done lie withdraws, and some state vieitsl 
are paid. As soon as the viceroy quits office he 
longer the title of Seigneurie} for in the Indies only the vice-. 
roy and the archbishop get this title. To the others they say 
Vo.Hre mcTce," and to ecclesiastics Reverence and PaUrniU, 
The new viceroy takes out almost all the officers of his houi 
hold, and appoints no others, unless some have died on tbo^ 
way. The king pays and maintains all his servants. 

As soon as he has arrived all the ambassadors of the Indii 
Kings come to salute him, wliile he despatches couriers t» 
all the friendly kings to confirm the alliance, and lliey send 
to him extraordinary ambassadors with presents,' forming as 
it were a new alliance with him. Next, all the Christians, 
that is the Indian Christians {not the Portuguese, who wish 
not that their number be known), show themselves before 
him under their Portuguese or Metice captains, for all are 
obliged to appear in arms. They do not all appear in ono 
day, but each parish has its own feast-day. This takes plaoe-j 
in the presence of the viceroy, in the field of S. Lazaro, or 
else they march past in order before the fortress, the viceroy 
sitting in his gallery. The captain makes a harangue, &ai 
all take the oath to him. The infidels are not paraded, and 
are not allowed to have arms iu their houses. 

The viceroy never goes out to dine anywhere, except on 
the day of the Conversion of S. Paul, at the College of the 
Jesuits, or, on the day of the Circumcision, at the church* of 
the Good Jesus. He is served with his meat and drink ia 
royal style, aud eats alone, except sometimes when tlie arch- 
bishop goes to the palace to dine with him. On these feast- 
days the greatest lords eat at his table, but not opposite to 
' Port, votm seahoria. 

• Port, volaa mercc. 

* The Jeeuita formerly htul thpBe as perquisites by rojftl licence, but 
Luiz de Ataide (1568-1571) ttnA subBPigitent governon took tbem \a 

theraBclTefl {LintrUcltn, i, 221). 
' Ittad " the Profeseed House". 
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him, nor of the same dishes. Many delicate and excellent 
dishes are sent to him from the great houses, but he never 
tastes them, for he is too much afraid of being poisoned. He 
trusts only the Jesuits ; and even has Jesuit apothecaries, 
who frequently give him medicines. So it ia that these 
fathers do greatly enjoy his credit and confidence. 

As for the salary and fixed pay of the viceroy, it is but 
a small matter compared with the great profita wliich he can 
make during the three years of his office ; these amount 
sometimes to a million of gold.' His fixed pay is 30,000 
croisados,' each worth two perdos or thereabout, This 
however, would not be sufficient for his maintenance, were 
it not for the presents, profits, and other perquisites which 
amount to a large sum. As soon as he arrives, all the cap- 
tains, governors, and king's officers come promptly to meet 
him, and to obtain some favour of him, either an expedition, 
a dignity, or other such tiling ; and with this view they give 
him grand presents, and even without such intent, according 
to the value and revenue of their fortresses, whereof the least 
is worth from twelve to fifteen thousand croisades, for 
they cannot well plunder and make their fortunes without 
favour. All of them have their offices for three years 
only, during which they must amass enough for the rest of 
their lives. 

The viceroy makes large gifts and rewards to officerSj 
Mveaues and money to such as have served the king well, 

"These viceroyB have great rev en ewes, they msy spend, give aod keepe 
(he king's treasure, which ia verie much, luid doe with it what pleaseth 
them, for it is in their choyse, having full and abaoluto power from the 
king, in such sort that they gather and horde up a mightie quantitie of 
treasure, for that besides their great allowance from the king they have 
great presents and gift« bestowed upon them" {LinschoUn, i, 32U). 
Uilbum (Or. Comm,, p. 3U6] states that some of the viceroys returned 
to Portugal with Z^OOfiOO, and some of the govemort i 
■with £100,000. 

Equal to about £14,000 a year at present mtcs, TJ 
ineral now receivM only £1,260 sdiary. 
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83 well as to cripples, widows, and children ; all this at tlie 
expense of the king. He has many offices in his gift. Those 
who have been in the king's service must have their certi- 
ficate from hira, and then only is it valued ; it must also be 
signed by the captains who are present at the embarcations. 
But the mischief is that the viceroy takes money of all 
those gifts and offices, and makes out to the king that he 
has given them in full In this way he answers numbers of 
petitions for gifts and presents, and the Viattor de Facieiida 
and the Treasurers are in league with him, none of whom like 
parting with money. For all that, they charge the king in 
account, and so they do with the pay of the soldiers, officers, 
aud mariners. 

With regard to the ordinary alms-giving of the viceroy, 
it is twice a week, and on the feast days and Sundays when 
he goes forth. This alms is only given to the poor Christian 
Indians: his almoner gives them some money in the great 
square in front of the palace. Should there be some woman 
who is a widow of a Portuguese, she is put aside, and she 
receives more than the Indian women. The poor sol- 
diers, mariners, and other Portuguese, come into the great 
painted hall of which I have spoken. The women and chil- 
dren are in another, and the viceroy sends his master of the 
household with his almoner to give them money. Ou such 
a day he will give two or three hundred perdos. All the 
Portuguese women and girls come in covered Palanquins, 
and present their applications which they call Peiidons} 
wherein ia contained their request, and the ground of it ; 
the next day they come to see if there be any answer to it. 
Those who are sick may send for their answers. This ahns 
is given conformably to the quality of the individual The 
viceroy receives all these Feticiojis himself and rejdies on 
the following day. Out of all these he makes for himself 
a double profit. Besides that, he ofteu sends alms to the 
' Port. jicli^tK. 
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prisons, churches, hospitals, and other aacred plact-s, and 
procures marriages for many girls and widows. 

So it is that for the three years the viceroy and the other 
captains and governors are in the Indies, they take more 
pains to enrich themselves than to protect and preserve the 
State ; and in so short a time they are unahle to effect great 
results in war. For in the first year, it is all they can do to 
learn the details and forms of Government, know the various 
peoples, and despatch fleets and armies. The second year, 
they fill their purses. For they give nothing ot their own, 
and if aught has to he given to kings, lords, ambassadors, etc., 
it is at the expense jof the king. The Portuguese captains 
and lords receive uo other presents than licences to make 
voyages and to trade, or privileges and office. Such as have 
no places, liope to become generals, captains, lieutenants, and 
to have command of the armies, or of the war and merchant 
fleets, which the king despatches. The third year the viceroy 
in some cases employs in visiting all the fortresses of the 
Indian coast, with a large force, that is between Coilan and 
Ormus.' But he draws large profits from this voyage, as 
well from the captains and governors, as from the other 
officers, and from the countries visited, although the king 
is debited with the whole expense. So it is no wonder these 
viceroys enrich themselves so much, nor that their servants 
and officers, who to the number of fifty or sixty live at the 
palace sumptuously, do the same. Also when any disaster 
befalls the viceroy ou his way from Portugal, as happens 
often enough, the news brings little grief to him that is iu 
office. This, indeed, happened the year liefore I came away, 
for the viceroy who was . coming, called Comte de Fcra? died 

' Linschoteii states the taaka to whii-h the viceroys addressed them' 
selves during each of their three jears in almost identical terms (i, Ti'i) 
and intimates that Ibis division of their time had become systematic and 
proverbial. 

' D. Joio Pereira Frojas, CondedeFeira, appointed as nineteenth vioe- 
roy to succiied D, Martim Aff, de Castro, who died at Malacca in June 
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00 the coast of Guinea, and his body was taken back to 
PortiigaL He was coming out with fourteen ships, whereof 
only five arrived safe at Goa ; the rest were lost or taken by 
the Hollanders.^ It is to be noted that, of all that die in 
the Indies, the bodies of viceroys only are taken back to 
Portugal. 

"When the viceroy takes his departure, he chooses what 
vessels he will, and causes them to be victualled for himself 
and his suite ; this is called Matelotag^ : and some time is 
taken in its preparation. When the Portuguese learn that a 
viceroy, archbishop, or great lord, or captain is going, they 
try to get a passage, and leave to go witli him : for every oue 
in the ship gets his victuals, except the crew and officers 
who have their wages : all the gentlemen and soldiers, how- 
ever, are maintained gmtuitoiisly ; for when those great 
lords prepare to embark for Portugal, they cause to be 
shipped victuals for so many persons, besides their ordinary 
euite. It is greatly a matter of favour to get enrolled for 
a passage in the viceroy's list : it costs fully two or three 
hundred perdos to get well fed. 

Por the rest, it is great misfortune for the Portuguese in 
the Indies, when they get a troublesome and choleric, or 

IG07. F. y SoQsa writes of him : " He raised in all men great expec- 
tation, SB well for his peraonal merit as the greatnesa of his quality, and 
the preparations for his voyage were anitable, being the greateit that 
till then had been. His squadron GonBist«d of six ships and eight 
galleons." He act oat on the 29th March 1608, and died off the Guine* 
coast on the 16th May. His body wae sent back and arrived at Lisbon 
24th Jaly (Stevens' Faria y Snma, Hi, lo3). 

■ The fortoues of this ill-fated squadron are described in detul by 
Mocqnet, who set out with the viceroy as his medical attendant. 
Mocquet himself arrived at Goa : of the lost ships he mentions par- 
ticularly the carrack Saliiai;ioa, wrecked on xhe coast of Arabia ; the 
Olii-eira, which when hotly pursued by the Dutch was run ashore, bumt^ 
and abandoned by its crew on the Illmi Qurauidai', near Goa ; and tl 
galleon Bom Jam, captured by the Dutch near Moiambique (Mocquet, 
Voyajff), 

* The victuals put on bosrd Bhip, from rnalalftt, a sailor. 
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vicious viceroy [as indeed ia often the case>, aa well on 
aL-count of their debauching women and girls, u of other 
vices. For they have so much privilege, power, and aathority, 
that when they take a fancy to a pretty girl or womaD, tl 
will go hard but they have their way, whether by numey, 
friendship, or force. But there is liardly need of force, for 
tlie women are nothing loth, deeming themselves in lock and 
boasting thereof; as for their husbands, they are sent oa 
expeditions hitlier and thither. 

But it happens often enough that, as all this wealth of 
the viceroys accrues to them from pillage and robbery, so the 
sea inherits it, and all is miserably lost. Tltis frequent chai^ 
of viceroys is displeasing to the Portngueae and to the 
Indians, as is no less that of the governors of the varioaa 
forts and other olhcers. To illustrate which tbcy lell a 
parable, how that one d^y there lay a poor nun at the door 
of a church, his legs Full of ulcers, and so covered with flies 
as was pitiful to behold ; up came a neighbour who, think- 
ing to do hiin a kindness, drove away the flies : whereat the 
poor patient was much vexed, saying that the fliea he drove 
away already had their bellies full, and would not bite him 
more, whereas those that would come would be haogrj and 
would sting him worse. So it is, they say, with the vicetoya, 
for the gorged depart and the hungry arrive.' Nevertheleaa 
the King of Spain maintains these changes for two reaMta. 
First, for fear of revolt, for they do not all enUtr apm their 

■ Mbop'b fable of the Foi and the Hedgehog, in wUcli Um bU« fM- 
poaed to drive away the fliea, Amtotle (lllut. ii, 20} tttj* that Aop 
told this fable to the Samians lo teach them that ih^ W«f« belter off 
under the rich Ihaa under demagogues. Ia Fontaine SMd il {Liv. SiU, 
Fab. liii), with this moral : 

" Nona ne troavona que tr<^ de mincKOri ici-bM : 
Ceii%-ci sont courtieans, i-""--!- ■'— • -■--"-<n(«. 
AritlotcHjipliqUfit crt H]- 

Lm g« w p lc« I. ri 
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ofSces BtF the eanie time ; but now one, and again one. The 
second is, to enrich and satisfy hia subjects. As for himself, 
he gets no profit from it. The viceroys, being there so short 
a while, cannot take resolution to revolt ; for as I have said, 
all the governors and captains of the forts do not assume 
and retire from office at the same but at different times. 
Furthermore, almost all have their wives, children, and 
property in Portugal. And when they could do it, they 
would require to be avowed by some powerful king in 
Europe, who would net as do tliB Spanish kings in Portugal. 
For if they had not a market for their merchandise and 
goods in Europe, all their Indies would avail them naught. 
They would need also supplies of men, money, munitions 
of war, ships, and mel-chandise from Europe. For the main- 
tenance of this Empire is so great a business as would 
require a puissant king to undertake it, one who would have 
to bide bis time by sinking more than be would draw frooi 
it But in another aspect there is a recompense. In the 
first place, the genera! merit of the increase of Christianity ; 
secondly, the alliance with all the moat powerful kings of 
India ; and lastly, the enrichment of all bis people aud 
realms, who but for the Indies would frequently be dying 
of hunger. Also there would die by the law in Portugal 
more men than now, were it not for these foreign lauds, 
whither they ai'e sent in exile to light against Infidels, and 
to serve their king for tlie rest of their lives. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Of the Archbisiiop of Goa, the Inquisition, ecclesiastics, and 
ceremonirs ohsa-ved there, with other 



Having spoken of the viceroy and his state, it will be not 
out of place to say something of tJie archbishop, the first 
prelate in the Indies. He who held oilice while I was at 
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Goa, was of the order of S. Augustin, whose habit lie wore ; 
he was aged about fifty years, and had been fifteen or six- 
teen years in this charge. For charity and alms-giving lie 
bad a great reputation. He had built and endowed a large 
number of monasteries and convents. He gives alma in 
public to all sorts of needy folk, in like manner as the vice- 
roy; but be gives it oftener, inasmuch as be goes abroad 
oftener. He is served at table in the same way. For a long 
while he held both offices of viceroy and archbishop together.' 
He gets the title of lordship like the viceroy ; he has power 
over the clergy in the Indies, and there represents the Pope, 
He is served with covered dishes, and eats in public They 
have a custom to cause a dozen poor folk to eat at their table 
of the same viands, but seated lower than themselves ; but 
this archbishop causes them to sit at another table opposite 
his own. That is at dinner and supper. He is served with 
a dish of silver gilt, and the poor with porcelain. These poor 
are not Indians, but Portuguese soldiers and mariners, that 
are reduced to need, whether by play or by not receiving 
their pay. When he is at table the door of bis dining-room 
la opened, and his attendants choose and pass in such twelve 
as they think fit. It is amusing to see them striving for the 
lirst place, and he that once gets a seat does not give it up. 
I have often eaten there when I had no money. When 
there are more than twelve, the remitiuder wait in tlie 
great hall until the archbishop has eaten, and then some- 
thing is sent to some of them of what is over from his 
table. 

The revenue of this prelate is marvellously great ; this one 
had a steward worth 60j00lJ crusndoes, and all his other ser- 
vants and officers were proportionately rich. These servants 
are called Oriados ; most of them were from Portugal. The 



> From tbe deputure of M. AS. de Cartra fur Achia in 1606, nntil 
the 2Tth Maj, 1609, vheo he wu succeeded b; A. Furtado de 

Menda<;a. 
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otliera are slaves, called Captivos.'- His almsgiving is not 
always of his own purse, but everj' year he receives large 
sums in pence for this purpose. He draws large profits aud 
presents from all the other prelates and ecclesiastics in the 
Indies. He holds his own court and baa his own prisons at 
Croa ; also he lias the superintendence of the Inquisition, and 
gets his share of the goods of sucb as are haled thither. This 
man takes great thought about building churches and monas- 
teries, and chiefly one of his owu order, which he enlarges 
and enriches greatly ;* also he has reserved for liimself a 
lodging there, whereto he retires for two or three days at a 
time. Sometimes he goes for eight whole days to stay at 
another called Miuslra Senora del Capbo, which is a convent 
of the Capuchins or Recluses, at the entrance of the river. 
He goes thither by water in his Manchoue or little covered 
galiot. 

When the viceroy or the archbishop goes anywhither by 
water, they are accompanied by an infinite number of man- 
choues of lords. On board of these is excellent music of 
comets-a-bouquin, hautbois, and other instmments; all the 
great lords have the same. When the archbishop goes 
through the streets it is in his palanquin, accompanied by 
many gentlemen on horse, and prelates, each in his own 
palanquin. Then follow numbers of pages and armed re- 
tainers on foot. His Portuguese servants or Creados ride on 
horseback, At the grand solevnnities and public processions 
he walks in his pontifical robes, aud has a cross like that I 
saw in the church of the Jesuits, whereof I spoke above.' 
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' Implying captui 
overt were aimply escrnros. 

* Meneies cauauii seTeral churchea to be built, among the chief S. 
Alexius and the HoIyTriuity, He enlarged undeurichecl the monaatery 
of the AugUBtinians, hia own order, and alao founded the nunnery of 
Santa Kfonica, and tbo lletreata of the Serra and Mury Magdalen. 

' See p. dQ. 
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This he has carried before him by a cliaplain or an almoner. 
In the court of his hotise and in front of it are always a large 
number of horses and palanquins of lords aud others, who 
have come to see him on business, or to pay him a visit He 
never leaves Goa,' and never makes any visits, leaving that 
to his Bishop of Goa.' 

This prelate had a great desire to return to Portugal, but 
he durst not go, for the king must first send out another to 
relieve him, Nevertlieless he had obtained his leave, and 
had made all his preparations as to provisions, and )iwteluta;/e 
for more than a hundred persons, besides liis own suite, who 
far exceeded that number ; aud it costs at least 300 perdos to 
maintain a man from the Indies to Portugal. My two com- 
panions and I presented our petition to him, that he would 
be pleased to allow us to embark in his carrack, to which 
request he acceded, as he did to numberless others. But 
about a month before the ships were ready to depart, he took 
it into his head to remain another year, and in fact I have 
since heard that he returned safely to Lisbon a year after- 
wards.' While I was yet in the Indies I heard tell that tlie 
King of Spain was greatly incensed against him for the 
matter of the death of the King of Ormus, whom he caused 
to be burned at Goa, as I shall relate hereafter.' For all the 
I'ortuguesc said that he alone wa3 of this counsel, the viceroy' 

■ A miat&ke : the sntbor eeema Dot to have heard of hU famoiM tiait 
to Malabar in Id90, and the sjnod of Diamp«r,.wheD Mi'iieiM reduced 
the NestoruuiB to subjection to the Roman mo. Hu aUo Tiiited tlie 
charches of the north. Other archbiahopi did the like, 

' He was a bishop in partibai, not titular HIahop of <ioa (llireiTt), 

» Ik left Goa in Dec. 1610, and am»ed at Lisbon iaid June 1611. 
His return ia noted in an English letter from IJabon, ^Sth Juds U 
three Engliehmen from the Ilfl'ir and the Atrrtiii'm havinifCMiula 
•ante carrack (Cal. Si. Pop. E. I.. No. &7f.). 

' See ch. iTiii, where be b deicribed as the l>rultit<r ttl the Kittt 

^ A mistake ; there wm do vfecroj at the tim'^, Montiio* lif 
govertior (Ve ch. iriiij. 
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and all the noblesse, and even the Inquisition, being willing 
to save liim ; but the archbishop had his will by a lavish use 
of pistoles, wherewith he was well furnished. For my part, 
I found him a good-natured man, and free-handed in alms- 
giving. He supplied ua with the means of buying clothes 
and shirts when the time came for our embarking. He often 
spoke to ua and did us many a good turn. He woa princi- 
pally astonished that the French liad been able to round the 
Cape of Good Hope, seeing that the Kings of France and 
Spain were in alliance, and had a friendly understanding. 
Wherefore he deemed those that did it all to be pirates and 
roblwrs, which wa.^ the opinion all there had of ua ; and that 
it did not seem ao sfcraugc in the English and Hollanders, 
who were enemies of their country and religion. For all 
that, this archbishop did not say, like the rest, that we ought 
to be hanged, with the charter and passports of our king 
round our necks. 

For a long time the Jesuits and he have been at law, for 
tbey decline to recognise him in aught, but only the Pope 
and their General ; thia lawsuit is pending at Rome. When 
he goes abroad a large sombrero or pai'aaol is borne over hia 
head ; and be it noted that hia, and that of the viceroy and 
the other great lords, are very magnificent, and covered with 
velvet or other silk stuff, and in winter with some fine wax- 
cloth, the stick prettily worked and painted with gold and 
blue. 

As for the other prelates, they hold their sees under the 
same regulations as in Spain. The Inquisition' consists of 
two fathers, who are held in great dignity and respect ; but 
the one ia much greater man than the other, and is called 
Inquisidor Major. Their procedure is much more aevere 

' The InquUitioa was first eatablished in Gob in 1560, abolished ia 
1774, re-eetablUhed is 1779, and fioBily cloaed in 1812. lt« great 
celebrity iB due to the account by DeHon (Helntiun ilc I' lufitiintioit de 
Goa, Paris, 16b8, Eng. Truoa., Hull, 1812). To ub it ia ciiitliy known 
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than in Portugal ; they often burn Jews, whom the Portu- 
gueae call Cki-istianos noeuos, that is to say, "New Chriatians". 
Thti first time they are taken before the holy Inquisition, all 
their goods are seized at the same time ; they are seldom 
arrested unless they are rich. The king supplies the co^t 
of this process to everyone who has not wherewithal. But 
ordinarily they attack them not except thej learn that they 
have amassed much property. Nothing in the world is 
more cruel and pitiless than this process. For the least sus- 
picion, the slightest word, whether of a child or of a slave 
who wishes to do his master a bad turn, is enough to hang a 
man ; and they give credence to a child, however young, ao 
only he can speak. Sometimes they are accused of putting 
their crucifixes in the cushions whereon they ait and kneel ; 
sometimes of striking the images, or of refraining from eating 
bacon ; in short that they are still secretly observing their 
ancient law, though they conduct themselves in public as good 
Christians, I verily believe that whatever is desired is 
assumed of them. Only the rich are put to death, while the 
poor get off with some penance. And, what is most cmel 
and wicked, a man who would do evil to another will, in 
revenge, go and accuse him of tliis crime. When the other is 
arreated, there is no friend will dare say a word for him, or 



by tlie dramatic pict^^e of the nnto-da-fe in Marryat's Phantom Skip. 
It is said tbat the chief merit in its final closare is due to Dr. Clandius 
Buchanan, who vi^iled Goa in 1808, and whoee Chrinlian lientarrhe/: in 
Asia appeared at a time when England wasabletoexerciBeastronginflu- 
ence upon Portugal. The reader should coneuH-aleo the account of it 
by the Carmelite I'hilippns k Stmctfl lYinitate, who relates that the 
itimarras of the coiidemiied were, in his time, painted with tbeir own 
etfigies amid flames and demons, and that these were taken off before 
tfae final scene, and afterwards hung up io the Dominican chnrch for a 
memorial. Fbilippus and Dellon also atate, what Pyrard omits or did 
not see, that the inquiai'ors frequently tried and condemned drad men 
— a grim pastime ! The heretical bones were dug up and carried tnexe- 
CQtion in a box, their former pOBsesfor being represented by an effigy, 
carried aloft on a pole. See the prooesaiou depicted in Dellon's cat, 
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will visit him, or lift a hand in his behalf, no more than for 
a person charged with high treason. The people durst not 
speak in public of this Inquisition but with very great 
honour and respect ; and if a chance word should escape a 
man, having but the smallest reference to it, he must forth- 
with go accuse and denounce himself, if he suspect that any- 
one has lieard him. Otherwise, if another denounce you, you 
will be at once arrested. It is a terrible and fearful thing 
to be there even once, for you have no proctor or advocate to 
speak for yon, while they are judges and parties at once. 
The form of the procedure is all the same as in Spain, Italy 
and Portugal. Sometimes men are kept prisoners two or 
three years without knowing the cause, — visited by none but 
officers of the Inquisition, and in a place where they never 
see a fellow-creature. If they have no means of livelihood, 
the king gives it them. The Indian Gentiles and Moors, of 
whatsoever religion, are not subject to this Inqiuaition unless 
they have become Christiana, and even then are not so 
rigorously dealt with as the Portuguese or new Christiana 
from Portugal, or other Christians from Europe. But if per- 
adventurean Indian, Moor, or Gentile inhabitant of Goa, had 
dissuaded or hindered another that was minded to become 
Christian, and that was proved against him, be would be 
punished by the Inquisition, as would be he who has caused 
another to quit Christianity ; such cases often happen. 
The reason why they treat these Indians thus rigorously is 
that they suppose that they cannot be so steadfast in the 
faith as the old Christians ; also that it will prevent the rest 
from being led astray. For the same reason, too, they per- 
mit them to retain some of their petty Gentile and Maho- 
metan superstitions, such as not eating pork or beef, not 
drinking wine, and keeping to their former dress and orna- 
ments, tliat is among men as well as women that are become 
Christians. 

It would be impossible to cRl^uIate the number ot all 
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those put to death by this Inquisition in ordinary course sU 
Goa. I shall content myself with the sin^^li^ H7LAm\AH tA a 
Hollander jeweller or lapidary, that had x^\Mi xk^MH fiv<^ 
and-twenty years and more, and was marrie^l t/j a V'nXn'fiU'^^. 
Metice, by whom he had an excee^linj; pretty d:ui^hUsr tA 
marriageable age, and had amassed goo^ix to ttM: zuu/nut tA 
about thirty or forty thousand crusadoen. Bein^ at t(*at UUkH 
on bad terms with his wife, he wa» accu.vjrl of tiavin^ f,f,^ 
books of the pretended* religion, whereujXin \%h wa* arr^ctt^l 
and his goods seized. One half wan \*Al Ut hi^ Wif^, ti^ 
other to the Inquisition. I know not what \tt'AH\ htrri, P^it I 
am inclined to believe that he was put Up dc^th, or at tK*? 
least lost all his property ; he was a If olland<:r Th^y *Uf\ uht 
treat in like sort a Portugese soldif;r, who ha/J m;ifri/-/l U^.J, 
in Portugal and in the Indies ; but he wa>i ii^x^r Th#ry iw'r,f, 
him in our carrack to Portugal as a pri«K;nftr t/i IJ*fi^;ri ; ha/| 
he been rich, they had never taken the \tii\un Ut m^ml hiut. 
For the rest, all the other Inquisitions of th/j hulUtn /li!|K?f,/i 
upon that of Goa.* It is upon all the greaUjr tmni dayn lUttl 
they carrj' out their judgments. Then th<?y r'^iiJ«M! all ihi'm^ 
poor culprits to march together in «hirt« hU'J'JH'jI in Mtilplitif 
and painted with flames of fire; the diflWn?n/to l»''^w<ii.|| 
those that have to die and the rest Ixjing tlmt thoir iUum^H iti't% 
turned upwards and the others downwunlM. Tln^y itrt% Jmi 
straight to the great church or A fife whUih Ih hnnl hy |J,„ 
prison, and are tliere during tlic uxuhh and Urn wuiiiion^ 
wherein they receive the most fitrenudiis rHrnnnwlnnirmt. 
Thereafter they are conducted to the CnmjM SatuUn /^autm^ 
where the condemned are burned in the pnjrteu^se of tint inui,^ 
M'ho look on. 

But to speak of the ecclesiastics of the Indies^ thdin uru nl' 
them a vast number of all the religious orderSiall nuiintuiiMtil 
by the King of Spain, besides those that come to hug, to 

* l.fi. Protestant. 

' In other parts of India then* weroonlj roiuiniiMarieii. 
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' ' :!:o kinj; himself mvinf; 

>^ . .>:> .iro all paid equally, and 

.^ . •; Tv-jv having permitted him 

.•,r:.r:os of the Church go to the 

^ . . ;\\\osiiV5tics are habited in cot- 

. V vv soaroe and dear, and havini: lo 

. f ' !,• A*:tv^ii is very agreeable on accouii: 

* , :> :iot as here,. for all the religious 

^ .vs s:;d hold cures, and also administer 

X ",>: like the secular priests, whom tliey 

X \i.:u* Indians, and men of all manner of 

.♦;.:\\l as priests, but not as Jesuits, whom 

». ./ "v i'hristians born of both father and mother 

. ,v V!I iho ecclesiastics are passing rich and make 

4.. i:.i:us. The Jesuits liave everything in common, 

. ,•: ;!-.ov gt* ui)on a journey anywhither, they carry 

• s*i\o ihcir biwiary. Tliey only preach the doctrine 

X- :r;.;:*.;K^* the colleges in those lands, teaching all manner 

. V v-K'i^s and instructing the children of both Cliristian 

l:-.::.r.'.s;ind rortuguesc. 

Viwir pviui'ipal antl chief college in all India is S. Paul de 

c.\\r, whii Ii tliey have caused t^j be built over against their 

houM* aud ihiireh : and all the classes therein are well dis- 

nuuuisheil anil onlei-ed. The scholars enter not into the 

house i»f the fathers; while the masters go not forth of their 

house to eonie to their classes, nor pass through the street 

to get there. They often have rei)resentations of plays 

and comedies, with wars and battles, as well on foot as 

on htu-se, and all in exceeding good order and array. I esti- 

nuite there aiv more than .S,000 scholars in this college. Wlien 

thev go Uy their studies, before entering the class, they go 

iinti hear mass at the church of S. Paul ; and on leaving the 

rhiss, all those of the same class-room put themselves in 

onler. and with loud voice chant through the street some 

I So too ill ISni7.il, and in S] finish America. 
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prayers and orisons with their creed. Only the children of 
under fifteen years chant tliua on their way ; those of fifteen 
years and over do not bo. This they practice so as daily 
to be attracting the heathen to the faith. 

On every feast-day, and Sunday after mid-day, the masters 
and other appointed Jesuits, go in procession through the 
town with crosses and banners, chanting witli all their 
scholars, who march in order according to their classes, all 
singing, young and old. Followed by a great number of the 
inhabitants, they proceed to tlie Church du Bon Jesus, the 
liouse of tlieir Order, where a Jesuit father catechises them; 
and the whole church is filled with benches for this purpose. 
The women go thither also to hear the catechising, nor fail 
they a single festival or Sunday. These Jesuit fathers take 
no money from the scholars. 

All persons of Goa on going to be confessed, are required to 
get from the priest that has confessed them, a certificate for 
the communion, the which they must deliver up ere they will 
be received at the table. The ticket is marked with the name 
of Jesus. This has been ordained against the new Christians, 
who often enough used to go to the table without confessing.* 

On All Souls' Day, all the Portuguese of the Indies are 
wont to send, according to their means, bread, wine, and 
other viands, to the tombs of their deceased relatives and 
friends. During the service you see all those tombs covered 
with the victuals, but afterwards, when everyone is with- 
drawn, tlie priests or monks come and collect tliem, and they 
are obligi^d to pray God for the souls of the departed. 

They fast on Christmas eve as here, and dine at 
but before going to midnight mass, which begins lit 
o'clock at night, they have a very choice collatio 
equal to a supper, except that they partake neither ( 

1 Tliia maj be BO ; the caBttun a, howevor, ettU id nae in 
and seeinB to be tlie name bb tbikt of giving broue "toka 

Huutch church. 
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Ud covftwd vftfc an mmma rf i 

nanhpttw*,* wfaidi they cifl j 

ttinUMnd Wiyt; whereof ewfy one l«j« to ^w 007 fa 

ItmmriU, Itijitikeftfatr.aiidlHtalinilteTMWilQBhL 

Ily iilulit llicry B« and affix U*ge btai(iiMiife»i} anAed 

Willi uri nmhm, Uint in to «y "good new yen^, icw|My - 

ItiH iliu ttniiiii with InntrumenU of mosie. 

WliBii ltn«Ur ooinea round, all Holy Thoradty and Riday 
llwtm (trp (tonornl jiroooisions, as in all countries of the King 

I Vt. )H.iM(>/iii(H. " MurolipftnM arc m»de of Terie litUe tkiwtr, bvt 
«llli B.MIU.>ii "( itwulcr .|U»iimio of fllbcrd*, pineDuti.. {msUco, fthoood*, 
fttxl t«Mil iiii*»r'- (M«rMiftm'i Co»»t<Ty FiinHt, 1S16, p. 685). Sw »!«> 
B rwlt twll** 111 th«t Mr* voluniu U Palwltr Fran^i: AmMerdMr, 
RlwHr. Iflftfti »lw 111 l>>t>^h*M t^di», 1«8. They were B..de 
nmiPHmn in tlw fow> nf ni»<«ro.>iii (tililoh ure rtill wiled muKptiDH 
fn rmncei. ftwl fcxtiottiHf* fn Unif f«iitMtirnl dwigiiB (m hUU common 
In nrrmmvjV At Hi* iimvrlnjr*-'***! ^ ^^c Trinoe of Msntua, in 1581. 
•w»»liwehHTt«M*t«rti of ni»ivhi*n<>, <*ch four ptima high, "I'lme 
«»»H*H I* r+e\i.\ <t>i wijiitrtlo, Mu tt«un-l ; Isutre un Ilercule » 
Hon i rt I'lmtii' nn« It^wnp [ili>ngw»ni m t^n ' " '" ' ' 
tlnii^" (V. tVtvi<v }i Vi-itifii\frt*. lAflS, i\ 4^1 

" l\rt. KM^iHif*, ilim. «t "WW. LuwrboWn g>TM the wwd fw 
Mi«4 Ilk* cnii'klin^" (I, l»9}. 
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of Spain. Then, too, crowds of penitents of all qualities beat 
ttiemselves, and go on their kneea with their arms crossed. 
It were impossible to describe all the strange and supersti- 
tious ceremonies and forma observed of them. Some places 
then are, in the manner of hospitals, tumialied -with great 
store of vinegar, comfits, bread, wine, and other sorts of 
refreshments, with plenty white linen. The vinegar serves 
tliem to foment their bodies, the other things to refresh 
them with eating and drinking, and the linen to wipe and 
nib themselves withal. 

All the churches have exceeding fine monuments. The 
interiors are ricMy ornamented and curtained : the pave- 
ment is scattered with herbs and flowers, with large branches 
with fair broad leaves on all sides. Most part of these are 
palm. The same is observed outside; and all around the 
churches, and even in the streets, which are exceeding clean, 
they erect quantities of herbs, aud flowers, and branches. In 
the approaches to the said churches are great rows of palms 
set on either side. All this is done on the days of the great 
festivals of each church. Tliey have also for the service of 
the church goodly companies of hautbois, cornets-A-bouquin, 
drums, violins, and other instruments. At the doors are sold 
all manner of cates, and quantities of trinkets and baubles. 
All their festivals begin at noon of the eve thereof and end 
at noon of the festival days; thereafter is more solemnity. 
All the streets and frequented places, and the churches where 
the festivals are held, are posted with pardons and indul- 
gences. 

All the new Christians, as well men as women, wear neck- 
laces of wooden beads at the neck. The Portuguese and Metifs 
carry theirs in the hand, and in their conversation, business, 
and other actions, never fail to finger these paternoster bead 
I know not what they say, but I have often seen them do 
like while playing at dice. They have a custom, when 
Holy Sacrament is elevated at the mass, that every one n 
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his hand aa though he would poiat to it, and cries with load ' 
voice, twice or thrice, Deoa de Miscricordia, and strikes hia ( 
breast. They use no consecrated bread aa we do here. Wliea 
their slaves, as well men as women, go to the mass tliey wear 
iron fetters at their feet, at least such ss are suspected of a J 
desire to escape. 

In the matter of their marriages, a man never sees his I 
mistress but at the church which she frequents, and he never ] 
speaks to her. She is tjnily attired in the Portuguese mode, 
and covered with pearls and jewels. If she pleases him, hQ ' 
goes to her house on the morrow with a priest and the 
fiance} After that, he may go and see her, but not so oa 
they be left together alone. Weddings are usually in the 
afternoon, and they go in grand solemnity to the church. 
The bridegroom is sometimes escorted by eighty or a hundred 
well caparisoned horses ; and all the kindred and friends on 
both sides assist The bride is accompanied in like manner 
with Palanquins, wherein Eire all her female relatives and 
friends. She is conducted by two of her nearest female 
relatives, and the bridegroom by two of hia male i-elativea, 
up to the church, and the presence of the priest. These 
four are called Comperes and Commtres} After espousal, 
they are reconducted home in like manner with a band of 
trumpets, cornets, and other instruments, playing from the 
church to the house, while the passers-by throw over the 
company much flowers, scented water, sugarplums, and 
comfit6, these things being the perquisite of the servants 
who collect them. When they are arrived before the house 
the bridegroom and bride, along with the nearest male and 
female relatives and elders enter within, while the young 



I /.«., pledge; hence the verb Jiancer; the nonu ia Bon r&re and I 
antiquated (aee Sointe Palaye, Dkl. Hist, de VAuc. Long. Fr.'). 

* Id relation to the parents of the apoaBce, they are called compadret ! 
and comadrts ; to the Bpoiisee themselves they are padrinhoi and madriuhta J 
(Rivm). 
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iiiea frieuils are bidden to remain without. Tliese mean- 
while amuse tliemselvea with causing tlieir horses to caracole, 
run and leap before the house, and throwing oranges, and 
darting canes and reeds at one another. The bridegroom, 
bride, and all the rest that have gone within appear at the 
window balconies, whence they look on at these pastimes. 
This done, they come down and enter a lower room, where 
are presented to them all manner of fruits and comfits, 
along with Banguenin water. The bridegroom then dismisses 
them with all politeness. Afterwards a banquet is served 
to all the rehitives : this lasts not long, and all retire. 

In their baptisms they use the like ceremony and solem- 
nity as in their marriages. The priest plmiges the chdd 
three times in the consecrated water, Tliey have also a large 
silver-gilt dish full of rosqnilos, or marchpanes, biscuits, 
macaroons, and other sweets, with a wax- taper stuck in the 
midst, and a gold piece attached.^ All this is for the priest, 
except the dish. 

When the feast-day of a monastery or convent comes round, 
they give a great banquet to a. large party of their friends. 
The priests and vicars do the like on the feast-days of their 
churches, 

All the Christians at Goa, as well Portuguese and Metifs, 
aa rich Indians, when they go to church do so with vast 
pomp and ostentation, followed by their servants, pages, and 
armed retainers in array. They are bonie in their Palan- 
quins, but for all that omit not to have their horses led 
after them, while their pages carry sombreros, chairs or 
embroidered stools, and two velvet pillows, this is, when 
they are i>eople of qnality. They all wear swords at the 
side, and behind march all their servants and slaves, whereof 
the richest have as many as twenty or five and twenty. 
But they never go without their gvi^nl beiids in the hand: 



1 The ooin, now ■ Bixpence, hai ' 
pcrqukltti is lent to ihe clergy. 



a got inBide the ciikc and this 
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and they have a cusliioii carrietl witli tliem to kneel upon. 
In a. word they proceed with the greatest piide in the world, 
and are bo haughty that one of their servants must needs take 
the holy water in his hand to give thereof to Iiis master or 
mistress; but this servant niHst be a man or a boy; forneither 
women nor girls approach or touch the holy-water vessel. 

The rich ladies of quality go but seldom to church, save 1 
on the great feast-days, and then superbly attired in the 
Portuguese mode. Their gowns for the most part are of 
gold, silk, and silver brocade, enriched with pearls, gems, 
and jewels at the head, arms, hands, and waist. Over all 
tliey wear a veil of the finest cmpe in the world, reaching 
from the head to the feet. The gown and veil of girls are 
of all varieties of colour: those of the married women, 
black. They never wear stockings. Their gowns and petti- 
coats trail upon the ground : their pattens, or ckapins} are 
open above, and cover only the soles of the feet ; but they 
are all broidered with gold and silver, hammered in thin 
plates which reach over the lower surface of the chapin, the 
upper part being covered with pearls and gems, and the soles 
half a foot thick with cork. When they go to church they 
are borne in palanquins wliici) are fitted up with tlie 
greatest possible richness ; the interior contains a large Per- 
sian carpet, called by them Alcati/,^ some of which would 
here cost five hundred crowns. Then they have two or three 

> Ital. cioppini). These pattena were of Turkish or Eastern origin, 
and much used tu Venice and Spain about this time. Also in England, 
but the affectnlion was much ridiculed :— " Bj'r Lady, your ladyship ia 
nearer heaven than when I saw yoa laet by the altitude of a chopiue" 
[Hamlet, Act ii, bc. 2). Tom Coryate givea a description of these chapineyt 
(aimilar to that ahore) as he saw them at Venice in IGU, and Evetjn 
found them still faahionable therein 1646. The Venetians also called 
them calcagiittti ; see Slolnienti, Vie Privie a Venice, 1882, p. 306; 
Fairholt, Costume in England, 3rd ed., ii, 72. Examples are to b« seen 
in the British Museum. 

" Sp. aud Port, alrali/a, from the Ar, al-qali/ah, a carpet (Doxy et 
Engelmann, Ghssaire). 
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large pillows of velvet, or brocade of gold silver and silk, 
the one for the head, the other for the feet. Tliey are fol- 
lowed, each according to her quality, by other palanquins 
conveying their children, and maids, or Oriadas^ who are 
either Portuguese girls or Metices. Each palanquin usually 
liolds but one person, and that is specially so in the case of 
a master or mistress, save when betimes they take in one 
of their children ; but in the case of the others, they hold 
two persons. As for the female servants, and slaves, they 
go behind afoot, and sometimes there be fifteen or twenty 
of them richly attired in silk of all colours, with a large veil 
of fine crape over all, which they call Mantes f but these are 
not habited in the Portuguese fashion, having large skirts 
of silk to serve them for petticoats. They also have smocks 
of exceeding fine silk, called by them Bajiis* Amongst them 
you see some veiy pretty girls, of all the nations of India- 
Be it noted that the husbands send thither also their pages, 
with a well dressed man or two, Portuguese or Metifs, to 
escort them, and to hold their hands after they be got down 
from their palanquins: most often these ladies enter the 
church in their palanquins, such fear have they of being 
seen without They wear no masks, but all are painted to 
an extent that is shameful However, it is not the ladies 
that fear to be seen ; it is the husbands that are in tlie 
highest degree jealous of them. One of these maid servants, 
or slaves, carries one of these rich carpets or AlaUi/&, another 
carries two costly pillows, others a finely gilt chair of China 
wood, a velvet bag containing the book, handkerchief and 
other things whereof they have need, a pretty esicre* or 
mat of fine fabric to put over the carpet, and a fan, together 

' Tort, criada, a woman, maidservuit. 

' Fort, mania, a mantle. 

3 Hind, baza, "a kind of ehort ahirt reaching down to tho liipg, with 
verj short (if auj) Bleeves ; eomctiinca open at the upper part of ibo 
cheat ia front" (Qoiioon-e-ii/ara, p. sv). 

* Fort, cfcicn, a mat. 
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with other requisites. Wben these ladies enter the church, 1 
they are assisted by a man or two, who take their hauda, I 
for Uiey cannot walk alone owing to the height ot their 1 
pattens, which are frequently half a foot off the ground,* 
and are not made fast over the foot. One of these men J 
takes in his hand some holy water, whereof she partakes, 
then she proceeds to her place forty or fifty paces off, taking I 
at least a good quarter of an hour in getting there, so gravely 
and deliberately does she step ; she carries in her hand beads i 
of gold, pearls, and precious stones. Thus is their mode ' 
of progression according to their means, and not according 
to their quality. When they take their children with them, 
they make them walk in front The maid servants and 
slaves are well enough pleased when their mistresses go not 
to mass, for then they go alone, and can at the same time 
meet their own gallants ; and so they do full often, and 
never betray or accuse each other. , 

Such are the most singular and remarkable things observed 
by me at Goa : but I should never have finished, had I desired 
to particularise and tell in detail all I learnt in the two 
years or so during which I resided there. I content myself 
with having touched some subjects generally, leaving my 
readers to judge all the rest on that footing. 

Concerning the divers descriptions of goods that are 
lauded at the Goa, fi-om all pai'ts of the Indies, we shall 
speak in their own place, when we deal with the several 
countries whence they come. 

' " There nre many of these chaiiineyg of a great height, even halt a 
yard high ; and by how much th« nobltT a wauian ib, by bo muoh the 
higher arc htr i-haiivieyn. All their gentlewomen [at Venice] aiu) most 
of their nivee and widows ihat arc of any nealth, are asdBted and enp- 
ported either bynjen or women when tbey walk abroad, to the end 
thej may not fnll" (T. Coryate, Cruililies). " Ellea Boot si hautes, qii'en 
Iva pottant, quelquea-uiteB parait^niciit des gf^antes ; et nifme il y en a 
qui ne soiit siires de nu jiaH tuiubLT, k luoiiiB du bicu a'appuyer sur leura 
wclnveh" (Cisohi, V^-y-j,). 
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So it is that a man who has been at Goa, can assure him- 
self of having seen the greatest curiosities of the Indies, 
that town being the moat famous and renowned for the 
traffic of all the Indian nations. For they carry thither 
all that their own country can produce, as well manufactures 
as produce, and other commodities, all which are to be 
found there in plenteous store. You will see arriving there 
more than a thousand vessels laden of all goods ; where- 
foru are provisions exceediug cheap, more so, indeed, than 
any where else ; what would coat fifty sols here, is worth 
no more than five there. Moat of the provisions, fruits, and 
other delicacies, and commodities come from Dealcan. Sea 
fish is so abundant there that there is more than is wanted, 
although they eat more of it than of flesh. It forms nearly 
all their nourishment, and (be this also noted), cannot be 
kept more than four and twenty hours, on account of the 
heat of the chmate, which iucontinently spoils all their 
viands. All along the streets, and at the crossings, you see 
numbers of men and women frying and boiling fish for sale, 
whicli they serve with their sauces and seasonings. 

However, I repeat that, having resided about 'two years 
and more at Goa among the Portuguese, I cannot tell or 
express all the affronts, iusults, and ill-usage, that I suffered 
there. And in truth I may say without vanity that if 
during tiie time of my voyage I Iiad any, even the smallest 
hope of returning to France, I should have been more curious 
to learn and remark all the fairest and strangest things in 
that country. But from the day of our wreck down to that 
whereon I landed at Rochelle, I never had one moment's 
hope of return : this was the reason that I took no trouble 
to acquire so much gear as I might have done. For there 
needs there but a small store to maintain a man, all things 
being at low prices. I have not, however, omitted to remark 
a good many things resiiecting their wealth and trade, inas- 
much as I was in most parts of India, as well with the 
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Indians theniaelvea fta with the Portuguese, with whom I 
served both in the North and in the South in scouring and 
defending their coast, and in convoying their merchant 
vessels in their voyages to and fro. But I will say with 
confidence that if the Portuguese had believed that I liad 
so much as a thought of recording anything about them, 
either of the navigation to the Indies, or other particulars 
of their government and trade, they would never have 
allowed me to return ; but would either have put me to 
death, or sent me to exile, as they do their own nialefactora 
and other foreigners. But I gtiarded myself well from giving 
them the slightest suspicion. 

I was well forewarned by the example of others, as of an 
English ship's boat on the coast of Melinde, near the Zan- 
zibar islands, which they took (as I shall describe liereafter)* 
finding a man on board with the lead in his hand, sounding 
and recounoitering the coast : him they put cruelly to death 
in manner they are not wont to use to other foreigners ; and 
though I confess that I have but little of a high spirit, yet 
did I lead them to believe I had much less, for fear of 
giving them a bad opinion of me. I even made them beheve 
I could neither read nor write, and that I understood not their 
language; and in order to live among them, I had to obey 
them in all tilings. So if any of them wished me ill or did 
me a wrong, I strove by all means to make my peace with 
him, and to make friends with all. In such wise I passed 
about two years and a half^ with them, not counting the 
time we occupied in returning from Goa to Portugal. 

I may also say that the English that were at Goa, who 
were taken prisonera in the river and bara of Surrale, as I 
shall relate in the proper place,' told us that the ship called 

' See bulow. ch. xx. The Englisb ship was the Union. 

' In fact, oaly one fcar and a half, from bis arrival at Goa in June 
1608 to January 1610, or twenty months, datinjf from his capture 
outside Calicut. 

' See cL xi. 
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the Croissant, our Admiral, on her return from Adien in 
Sumatra, had cast anchor at the island of St. Helena, and that 
then an English vessel,' coming from the Indies, arrivod 
there laden with goods, but weak in men ; and that those 
OD board the Oroissanl had formed a design to surprise her, 
the English ship being in better condition, and not making 
80 much water as the other, which was all open, and in such 
ft state that she could not get as far as France, as I have 
heard. But their design haviug been discovered bj- a young 
gunner of the Croissant, that was an Englishman, the ship 
forthwith weighed her anchors during the night, and sailed 
with the gunner who gave them warning. This caused the 
English not to be friends with us, and to speak contemptu- 
ously of our nation : they are all exceeding proud, and not 
like the Hollanders. 

I was also curious to inquire after our mate and our eleven 
other comrades, who escaped from the Maldive Islands in a 
boat during our shipwreck there, as has been said above ; but 
I could not discover auglit, save that they were arrived at 
Coylan, a territory of the Portuguese, and that the mate was 
dead in the hospital of Coylan, along with some others, and 
the rest were taken prisoners to Goa, whereof some were 
shipped off on a return voyage to Portugal, and the others 
were gone here and there with the Portuguese armies, and 
no one knew what had become of them. When I was at 
Goa, arrived some men sent on behalf of the king of Calecut, 
to get back certain Mahometans, whom the Portuguese held 
prisoners, having taken them in some Arabian ships ; on 
being claimed by the Samory, they were forthwith delivered 
into the hands of his envoys. As these men of Calecut 
were of my accj^uaintance, tliey told me with full particu- 

' This w&B probably the Sinnn, of Lancaater'a fleet, under command 
of Henry Middleton, who Teturned to Englaod, June 1603, two 
before Lancmter. The CraiMant, lui Martin tells us, wu &t St. Ueleoft 
in March 1603. 
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larity, all that had passed at Caleout since our seizure, and ' 
how the king was at once informed of it, and his great | 
wrath on that score against the Portuguese, who made every 
kind of excuse, casting all the blame on the captain that 
had seized us, who afterwards came to no good, as I have 
related at length already. 

I saw also anive there a barque of the Islands of I^iuan- 
duraii^ fully laden with cordage of the coco-tree ; they call 
these cords Cayro: the mate of the barque spoke the 
language of the Maldives, and I had seen him at MaU island, 
so that we knew each other well, and were vastly pleased 
botli of us to meet again. I had often seen him at the house 
of a great captain of the Malabars named Cviisiy Hamtde, 
hia relative, at the town of Badara. 

He it was who then told me all the news that had passed 
at the Maldives since my departure, after the great disaster, 
and the death of the king at the same time, and how a new 
king had been established, and the country was very peace- 
ful, nil of which I have related above in its own place. 

Hut before I finish this chapter, I do not V'sh to omit 
what I learnt at Goa of the Hollander named Martin £ 
Omhm} who was wrecked at the Maldives while I was there, 
and whom we met in the prison of Cochin, as has been told 
above ; for he then told lis with some particularity all that 
befel him ; namely, that when the king of the Maldives gave 
him this barque, whereof I have spoken, he saved property 
worth more than niue or ten thousand crowns in gold, silver, 
pearls, precious stones, and other costly Eind precious goods, 
wherewith he betook himself to Caxlk} a place near Caiie 
Comorin, where is held the greatest fishery of pearls on all 

' The Laccsdivea, r. s. fol. i, p. 3:i3. 

= Martin Domburgh, see vol. i, pp. 3ti2.3, 430. 

^ K&yal, six miles soiUh of Tuticoria ; "a great and notile city" 
(C'niV), says Marco Polo, Bk. iii, ch. 21, see Yule, Gluts., s. v. •■ Gael". 
Itarboaa {Hat. Snc. ed., p. 173) says it was ihe headquatUrs of tLe pearl 
fidiery, but subject to tlie Kin^; of Kollain (Qiiilou). 
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that coast. Tliere lie sought a Jesuit Father, that had his 
ordinary quarters there, who by fine words and promises of 
safety, persuaded liim to go direct to Cochin, and gave him 
a letter of recommendation, that so no trouble should befall 
liim : but as his ill-luck would have it, no sooner was ho 
arrived there than he was lodged in that great prison where 
we were cast, and there he had remained two whole years in 
dire misery : that during this time there, the Jesuit Fathers 
had converted him and made him a Catholic, with promises 
of delivering him incontinently aft«r his conversion : that 
being advised of the wealth that he still had in his possession, 
they gave him to understand that he might pntrust that to 
them in all security; to keep for liira, giving him thereout 
as often and as much as he would, and that mi'anwhile they 
would give him interest and a handsome incomeforhis main- 
lemnce, in sucli wise that they contrived to get out of his 
hanils all that he had managed to save : they supplied him 
every day with the means of living, but not of living so 
well as he would have wished. Meanwhile he insisted upon 
his demand, that since he had become Catholic, they sliould 
set him free, as they had promised ; this, however, they 
liad not done. So much we learnt from his own mouth. 
But after we were separated, I learnt of some Christian 
and Gentile Indians of Goa, that they had at length taken 
this poor man from prison, and had shipped him for Goa 
with irons on his feet, and that as he had demanded of the 
Jesuit Fathers the restitution of all he had placed in their 
hands, they had replied thereto that that was reasonable 
enongli ; but for greater safety they would charge themselves 
to pay the whole at Goa, by means of a letter of exchange 
which they gave him addressed to the Father Superior of 
their order ; but as the worst ill-fortune would have it for 
this poor wretch, as soon aa he left for Goa, he became sud- 
denly swollen as large as a cask, and at length died between 
Cochin and Goa. It was not known what had befallen him ; 
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but tlie Indians who told me the story, held it for a cer- 
tamty tliat he was poisoned. However that may be, such 
was the iiufortnnate end of this poor Hollander, which shows 
how few escape these long voyages, and amid how many 
clivers and contrary accidents they fare, and that it is a 
special grace of God when they return safe and sound, as I 
have. But I will now come to more singular and remark- 
able matters, concerning as well the country of Goa, and 
its surroundings, as the Portuguese and other inliabitants 
there, which I shall relate in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of l/ie Exercises and Oatnes of the Portuffuesc, Motifs, and 
other Christians al Goa, ihrir drf^ and manner of living^ 
and of their wives. 

The exercises of the Portuguese, as well at Goa as at other 
places in the Indies, consist in the first place in the use of 
arms and riding, and in making, on Sundays and holidays, 
a thousand passades and careers on their horses, during 
which they throw oranges, canes, and reeds, all being 
equipped and arrayed in their best. No feast day passes, 
but they have some amusement to which all the people go, 
ranging themselves in procession. All the ceremonies and 
solemnities of the feast become there like fairs, with ban- 
quets and music of all sorts of instruments ; thus do they 
mingle their pleasures with their devotions. They delight 
much in going on the river in their Manchoues, built in the 
form of Galiots, where they are under cover with music, in 
these they go from the town to places belonging to them or 
their friends ; these places are pleasure houses with gardens 
and orchards, which they call korlns, containing groves of 
cnco-trees, called by them Palmeiro, there also are many 
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reservoirs and streams of clear and fresh water, wherein 
they bathe, and taking their collations and other refresh- 
ment in the shade. 

As for cards, dice, and other games of chance, they are 
allowed there, and certain houses are set apart for the 
purpose, the kee^jera of which pay a rent to the king, and 
none durst play elsewhere under pain of a heavy fine. The 
keepers of these gaming academies and offices make very 
great profits ; for tlie number of players ordinarily assembled 
there is quite wonderful, and most of them drink, eat, and 
sleep there, taking no other exercise. The accommodation 
is excellent in all respects, the saloons and rooms are very 
handsome, well lighted and gaily hung, and servants are 
always at hand to serve them with what they require. I 
have never seen elsewhere gamesters more freehanded and 
magnanimous : for the winners give of their money freely 
to the onlookers, that is, those who act as umpires, and who 
are willing to take it. This act of gentility is called Barbo} 
Nor is it any shame to receive it, for it is considered more in 
the light of an honourable present than as alms. They some- 
times give large gold pieces ; and full often when I had no 
money, I used to go and see them play, and they were more 
careful to give to me than even to their Portuguese fellows or 
Metifs. Most of the soldiers that have no money go there 
frequently. They give nmch also to the servants of the 
house who wait upon them ; but the servants' masters exact 
a certain tribute thereout. 

During the play some girls, the servants and slaves of the 
master and mistress of the house, play instruments, and sing 
airs tfl give pleasure to the company, and mark you, these 
are the prettiest girls they can find. The play is fair and 

' A miaprint (or harato, which fa thus explained by D. Vieira ; •' a 
fourth part of hia winniDgB. paid by a player to the keeper of a gamb- 
ling house, a'so & portion given by players to onlookers who decide ques- 
liona in their favour" {Did. Port.). 
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without (luftrrelliiig, by reason of the T^iilations and order 
that are maintained there ; and thongli oue were the greatest 
lord in the world, he can only play in these public places : 
yet tlierc are separate rooms there according to the quality 
of persons. At this gaming is a vast amount of money spent. 
Among other games they play much at chess and draughts, 
and at all sorts of games on the chess-board. They have no 
tennis, bnt play only at hand-ball ; also they indulge much in 
skittles and bowls. They have also companies of conjurers, 
mountebanks, and bufTuous for their pastime ; and shows of 
snakes and other rare animals. Every one there, as well 
men as women, leai-ns to sing and play npon instruments, 
but they do not engage in dancing. 

As regards their manner of life at home, all, whether men 
or women, girls or boys, on arriving at their homes, forthwith 
cost off their nether garments. The men go about in their 
shirts and drawers,' which reacli down to the heels, and are 
extremely white and fine ; then they take off their hats, and 
don a monlaire or gahiaire} as tliey call it, which is of 
velvet or taPTetas, and in the form of a hat. but with a brim 
on one aide only. The women take their ease in their 
smocks or Bajus, which are more transparent and fine than 
the most delicate crape of tliese parts; so that their skin 
allows beneath as clearly as if they had nothing on ; more 
tluui that, they expose the bosom to such an extent that one 
coil SCO quite down to the waist. 

ThoY wear nothing on the head but the hair plaited and 
1 up. tVim tlie waist downwards they wear a very hand- 
B coHou or eilk cloth ; but not so transparent or so fine 

* t.r., (lyjiunu, or " long dnwen", na the English ■ometimes called 
lk*tH ^«n> Yiili>, {ftuM, under both words). 

* INirt, wnnlri'i-n, umlfdiii, cnps of vetret or other soft stuff, the 
|p-)iv*ic Wlhg mtti|>Mfii, under which nstne Mocqnct dcacribei the thing. 
k\* mj* MKtf yrtM nwdfl more or 1c« io the form of moriotis, vith a 

K till WW* thu uied for Dootumal brawls tad robberio* at Goa 
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as the smock ; for one can see nothing through it, it is like 
our talfetas. Most of the men, wlien minded to marry, are 
not content with seeing the girls, that are proposed to be 
given to them, iu their holiday or parade dress, that having 
too much artifice. They prefer to see them going to market, 
or at home in their private attire, such as I have described, 
in order to form an opinion of them in their natural sim- 
plicity, aud to see whether they be well proportioued or 
mis-shapen. Also at that juncture they do not wish to see 
tliera painted, as they are when they go abroad iu their 
finery. 

The divei-sion of the women is to aing and play instru- 
ments all the day long ; sometimes they visit each other, but 
seldom enough; day and night they also use betel like the 
Indiana,' Their Iiusbands are very jealous, but they are so 
amoroua aud so addicted to fleshly pleasures, that when they 
find the smallest opportunity, they fail not to use it. Kur 
lack they both opportunities and gallants, being not only 
fair but rich, and of their abundance they give to the s 
tlieir gallants. And what gives them the greater i 
is that maid servants and slaves are well enough pleased to 
serve their mistress, and to win for tliem some pretty fellow, 
as I have mentioned elsewhere. But the Imsbands keep a 
careful watch over them, aud when their wives go a visiting, 
they send with them some page or other trusted person to 
ubserve their actions. For all that, the women are so cun- 
ning and full ot artifice, that they almost always succeed in . 
their intrigues. 

All the women of the Indies make much use of a certain 
fruit, like a large medlar, that grows not upon a tree, but 
upon a shrub, and is all green, round and prickly on the 
outside, and full of little seeds within. It is found nearly 
everywhere in the Indies, and among other places in li 
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uuiacdes ir tie M^iliiives. where ik is called M»j^t ol, that is 
t'j say. ^ ILuImaa^ iier*}7 In other ports of the Indies it is 
•raZed L'Hicr'T^^ Wiea the wi>aiea w^h to enjor their amours 
in jH securicTT. ihev auike a 'iriiik for their hosbonds of this 
rnii: -jiitisea in iheir aer^rarzp^ or in soap. An honr after- 
waj?is^ ^a**^ becumi^ j^aij an«i issiaisibLe* sii^i^, laughing, 
imi Tieriimmg x ihoasaml xanks. &r then ther hare lost all 
:Tjn:^cnJU2sres& iidli nniijnt^nc. ;ind ki&? v neither what thej are 
iiiny: 3ur wiic i^ aemr ^^ua in their presence. Then do 
rxti wm!^ TRi^ ise jc ihefr :isie. admitting whom they 
wul» losi -^t^rTT^j: :^!r jussnrs in th** presence of their hus- 
iam^ wosj iw iw:tK Jt ajjcirmr. The e&jct lasts five or 
sex itmrk iww rt isssv jcwprfrryc o> tBue quandtv of the dose. 
rVtt. :Ihf «- iu jsujeff^ joii i2 ih^sr wak£n:r believe thev have 
'Wtt issu^ sil :^ wa£i^. wit^^oc lenesiberiiig anght of 
«*2ii£ ^f^' ii'n* ii»iii5. ieauri. cr 5ee«t 

.Vijc w^o: tie :iK!L wxn* to ^JaVj a girl or moman, and 
sr^JODCit I'^^jj- T T tiecr eoi. taev ^c thea to take some of the 
5;jutf%f $cu:i jo&i wi«;rir tsaey ire in :!:> toHv. they do unto 
:>^ax i;< :i«^v wi!!. wiiioct the wcci^n beiiti aware of it 
dcSrrwx^.5N W^!re I wis in :ha: oocniry, many were found 
5v> ii^xv S?vvc:e prv^iia::r: witfcoc: knowir^ whence this had 
J^si^rtvce^l to them. Ri: were one to rake a lan!e dose of 
tiii firttit. he wocKi intallibly die of it. When the soldiers 
aKvi vKhers cannot obtain pc^sse^^sion of a woman, they tamper 
wt:h :heir n:aid-<5ervants. wlh> sell and betray their mistresses 
fvvr utonev in this manner, bv i^vinii them to drink of this 

* Ajr*nt ^*n«B»'«r««, Skt* dkattwra. The nses to which th's intoxi- 
<Ant w«s put at lK»a are dt'^cribed in mnch the same way by 
IJuA^hv^eQ (i. eiO: ii, 0^7^): bvMocquet (p.3le^: by Sir T. Herbert 
(|v ^rV ete. Oe Orta gires an anecdote of its ose for thieving pnr- 
|^w« S' ^^' *"^^ Fryer (p. 33) says it was giren to widows when they 
w^(re about to perform suttee. Pyrard's and Linschoten's form, dutrtKi, 
c«ime into English as tiutrif {Fryer), and Col. Yule (Gloss.) quotes 
«« Make lechers and their punks with dewtry Commit fantastical advow- 
i^ pt. iii, c. 1). 
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herb. True it ia that the slaves are so multreatod by their 
niastera and mistresses, who lord it over them cruelly, that it ia 
nothing strange that they should have tlieir revenge. One 
day at Goa, I saw one aged eighteen or nineteen years, that 
cast himself into a well and was killed, to escape the fury of 
his master, who was running after him to chastise him. 

But though the women at Goa are exceeding lewd, and 
though the climate and the diet of the country inclines them 
thereto, nevertheless neither there, nor in the other towns 
of the Portuguese, is there any public brothel, nor is any 
allowed to be kept, as in Italy. They conceal their ain ae 
nuich as they can, though there is no more lack of it there 
than in many other places. 

The Portuguese, Metices, and Indian women and girls 
bathe and wash the private parts daily, as also do the other 
Indian women that are not Christians. 

One of the recreations of the Portuguese at Goa, is to 
assemble at their doors with five or six neighbours, and there 
to sit in the shade chatting, all in their shirts and drawers, 
witli a number of slaves about them, some fanning and keep- 
ing off the flies, others scratching their feet and other parts 
of the body, and removing parasites. Thus do most of them 
jiass their time, courteously saluting the passers-by, and glad 
enough when they will tarry to have a chat with them, and 
accept the proffered seat. 

When they take their food, and at their lying down and 
rising up, they have all their slav&s, as well girls as boys, 
to play music for their pleasure ; also while they eat they 
have some slaves to fan them, and to keep off the flies from 
the victuals, otherwise it would be difficult to avoid swallow- 
ing some of these flies, whereof there is great abundance 
throughout all the Indies. 

The most ordinary pastime of the women is tc 
all day long at the windows, wliicli they call I 
' I'ort. i-nilaiia, B window. 
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tlieso are exceedingly handsome, lofty, and Bpacioue, id the 1 
form of galleries and balconies, wilh jalousies and trellises I 
gaily painted ; so tliat they can see without being seen. 
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OJ ike Porbiguese Soldiers at Goa, their manner of life avd , 
taking Ship. Divers Expeditions, and the order observed 
by them, in War. 

Itegarding their manner of war and solJiers, you must 
know that from the beginning, tlie Portuguese have had con- 
tinual war with the Malahars, who are the pirates of the 
Indian seas, also with other Indian kings and peoples, for 
example those of Arabia, the kings of Sumatra, Java, Jor, 
which is on the terra-firma of Malacca, and other islands of 
Sunda, and of the coasts and continent of all the Indiea 
And now that tlie English, Hollanders, and other foreigners 
have taken the course of Indian navigation, this has brought 
a new war upon their hands, a war that has reduced them 
sadly, and is like to ruin them, insomuch tliat they have 
been constrained to reinforce their naval armies. For all 
their war is on sea and not on land, whereof they hold 
none. Sometimes, however, they have a war with some indi- 
vidual kings of the continent, who have broken the peace and 
the treaties mutually agreed upon. In such cose they put 
armies in the field, and calling out their levies from the 
towns and fortresses. But for their armies on sea they 
have perpetual employment, two being armed and equipped 
every year, as I have said. 

the protection of all the coast of India, from Goa to 

Cambaye, and sometimes as far as Ormus on the one aide. 

Cape Comorin on the other, to prevent the raids of the 
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Malabar pirates, they equip two armadas' at Goa, one of 
which, called Armada del Nort, goes as far as Ornius ; the 
other. Armada del Sad, goes as far as Comorin. Each is 
composed of fifty oi" sixty war galiots, without counting 
those of Chctie, or merchantmen, and including one or two 
grand galleys like those of Spain. These armadas depart in 
the month of October, at the beginning of their summer, 
wliicli lasts six months more or less, and that is the time 
when the Malabar corsairs are afloat These galleys are rowed 
by prisoners and convicts, and the same order is observed 
as liere, Tlie galiots^ have fifteen to twenty benches on each 
side, and there is but one man to each oar, these, however, 
are not convicts or prisoners, but Cauarins, natives of Goa, 
Bardea, and Salsetes, or else Colombins, who are the most vile 
drudges of people, engaged at an agreed hire. They call 
these Laseary, and their captain Moncadon? the galiot NavU,* 
and those of the Malabars, Paira-ux? 

Besides these two regular armadas, others go to Malaca, 
to Sunda, to Mozambique, and other places where they are 
required, or some project is afoot; but these armadas are 
composed of round vessels like the gallons, hulks, and ships 
of India, with some one large galiot These go with suc- 
cours and reinforcement to their several possessions, such as 
the Island of Ceilan, Malaca, Mozambique, and other places 
where they are making a war or are attacked. 

All these armadas are at the expense of the king of Spain. 

' Sec vol. i, pp. 438-9, Trhere he has already said all thia. 

'* The galiot was & amaller galley with but one niaat. In Europe it 
had ordinarily three men to each oar (Fournier, Hgdni'jraphie ; Punt*m, 
Arm. Nov., 11. ifi). Probably convicts and prisonej^ were used eiciuaively 
for the galleys, owing to the intolerable and incessant labour involved. 

' Fori. Mocaddo, from the Ar. miikadJam, a bead maD, ganger, or boat- 
swain (boo Ynle, GIoks,, 8. v., " mocuddum"). According to Linschoten 
(i, 2GT), he was a contractor for native hands, and received their wagea 
in a lump. 

< Probably rcpreseote the Mahr. and Uind. nSo or nili', " a boat". 

' Sec vol. i, p. 315. 
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Otlier galiots, too, and ships come fortli from the several.' 
Portuguese ports and havens, and join themselves to the | 
fleet. The vessels are well armed, tor in sweeping the coast, 
they go iu to anchor at all the ports of their friends and 
allies, both tor the purpose of taking along with them such 
as care to follow them, and such as are ordered to do so, and 
also for the refreshment of the fleet and for trade. With 
these armies go also a great number of trading ships and 
galiots, called Navies de Chatie, to distinguish tliem from the 
others, which are called Navies ifArnuiile. For their traffick- 
ing and commerce, these merchantmen await the convoy of 
the Armadas, for fear of the pirates, who render it impos- 
sible for them to sail alone. Most of the soldiers even, such 
as have the wherewithal, omit not the trade on their own 
account, while making voyages in the king's servica This i 
is permitted to them, nay it is even necessary on account < 
of the scantiness of their booty and pay. The ships of war 
are equipped at the expense of the king, but the Chaties 
are at the expense of their owners who fi'eight them ; 
nevertheless they must he subject and obedient in all things . 
to the General of the Armadas, who is called Capilaine Major, 

In the great galleys there may be two or three hundred 
men-at-arms, and in the other great gnhots, which are called 
Fregatrs, about one hundred ; in the smaller, which are 
the navireg,^ about forty or fifty. There are some still 
smaller, called Jifanchoues. containing perhaps fifteen or 
twenty men. As for the round ships," their number of men 
is according to their size. 

Concerning the order and manner of their embarkmenta : 
when they would make a ahipmeut ot men at Lisbon for 
the Indies, they make a levy of soldiers from all Forti^l, 

' Frobftbly a misprint for iiavJct, as above. 

^ Thut iff failiiig Hlii[.B proper, EUch as cnrrickv, giitionB, and caravels. 
Long ships were for ottrBprincipnlly, with nnxiliary Baila, each as galleys, 
galitite, fUBtax, brifantiius, elc. (ste Jal, O'luss. Naxl., iindiT these huadsj. 
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by towns and parishes, as is done here of pioneers, and all 
sorts of people are taken, of whatever quality aiid condition 
they be, provided they have attained the age of nine to ten 
years.^ Then they are enrolled, and are paid and rated for 
solthers. If lliey cannot find any that will go of their own 
accord, tliey take them by force, and of any age, and enroll 
them in tlie Cam da India OricniaU, which is tlie India 
Office ordinarily held in Lisbon ; they have to give security 
v[\ to the time of their embarking. The whole of their pay 
for the voyage is advanced to them, because most of them 
are children of poor peasants, and have need of habiliments 
and arms: their pay is according to theii- cj^uality. Their 
manner of counting is by Baiso, as in Castille by Afarnvfdis, 
which is a certain coin worth a farthing and a half of our 
money ; and they say so many tliousand Jiaiso.- 

Among the soldiers enrolled there are some dignities and 
quaUtiea more honourable than others, some of birth and 
extraction, others of service and valour, or granted by favour. 
And they are paid accordingly, some more, some less. They 
are paid at Lisbon for the whole passage to the Indies, and 
not by tlie montli, and they Iiave not to provide any pra- 
visions for their private use, the king furnishing all whereof 
they have need in the way of victuals, refreshment, and muni- 
tion of war. These titles and qiialitics are actiuired by them 
in Portugal, yet dues the viceroy fail not to grant the like 

■ " Five carracks sailed on the H inatont for the E. I., laden with 
merchanJiBe, aud carryiDg, in placa of soldiera, children and youths 
fruni the ago of ten upwards, to the numher of 1500 ; in a few years 
tliuy say theec children will he able to do good lervice, their bodii'S 
being wdl acquainted with the climate of those countries; think it 
were an evil uourae to follow in England for planting inhahit&nta ii 
Virginia; it is forced by iseccsaity in Lisbon. If the peace wi|i*-^ 
Hollnnd take not effect, the Portiigals may lose their indies before 
children are able to do any aervice." — Letter from Lisbon <t 
March iJ, 1609, in Cal. S. Pap., E. 1., No. 432. 

* I.e., milreis. The ne or rea was letained io Hombay acwi 
■jjo of a rupee down to 1B3-1 (see also Vule, 6'/u«r. a. v.). 
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lo B. certain number that merit it or tliat he desires to favour 
in the Indies. A noble by birth is called Fidalgvo simply. 
Others are? called Fidalgito de la Casa del Bey nosso Sciiar, or 
" gentlemen of the liing'a household" : these are the most 
esteemed of them, and moat of the appointments are honour- 
able. Others are Mosso Fidalt/ua, that is to say, ennobled 
by the king or great lords by favour; others, Gatallcyro 
Fiilttlgiio, or"Chevalier nobles": others, Mosso da Camera and 
do Servicio, or " gentlemen in waiting" : others, EseueUri 
Fidalguo, or " gentlemen esquires",' Those that have no 
title or dignity are called solely and simply Soldado. They 
take these dignities rather than otliers, because these entitle 
them to have their expenses charged and orders obeyed, and 
also to be rated higher. Besides these titles they have 
another, that of ffonrado, or " honourahle", which they all 
like to have among themselves. The most that a soldier 
can have, even the chiefest of them, for the pa.'sage from 
Lishou to Goa, is fifty or sixty crusados. 

When these soldiers are embarked in the carracks they 
are divided up into squads or companies to keep the watch 
or guard, which is clianged at night and not at daybreak. 

And although these enrolled soldiers have no titles or 
dignities, yet do they not omit to assume honour among 
themselves, calling themselves all " gentlemen", though they 
be of low condition ■? nor have the uobles any jealousy of 
this, seeing that this is understood among themselves bub ■ 
not hy the Indians, nor does it a whit diminish the nobility 
of the others, lists of whom are every year sent out from 

' This description of the titles of Portuguese soldiers is ahnOBt ideii' 
tital with IJiischotfn"a (i, 188-9), 

" 'Ihej aaauiued titles io order to deceive the leorelnries at Goa :— 
" Dea qu'ils so&t 1^, pour vils ct abjeta qu'ila eoieol, ila e'eatiment tous 
fidalqiius L't Doblea, cbaDgi-aiiB kura noms obacurs h dee ooins plua iUus- 
trec ; conime je Bceus li d'un certain qui a'euvoololt pour la guerre, el 
avoit chauge de noin trois ou quatre foia, comuie il fat reoogneu par lee 
retaire« et gcrivHius dv Gna" (iMocquei, Voi/., 805). 
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Lisbon to the Viceroy of Goa. These titles which are used 
among themselves, are only to make the Indians believe that 
they are all of goodly and illustrious parentage, Imving no 
race of vile churls among them. Wherefore they will not 
that any I'ortugnese or other (European) shoitld do any vile 
or dishonourable work, nor should beg his livelihood, they 
will rather maintain him to the best of their power. Inso- 
much that the greatest of them treat the lowliest with honour, 
and they infinitely prize the title, " Portuguese of Portugal," 
calling such an one komo bianco, or " white man." All the 
poor Indians they despise, as though they would trample them 
under their feet. So these Indians were all amazedwheu 
we told them that these fellows were sons of porters, cobblers, 
drawers of water, and other vile craftsmen.' 

Accortling to their titles, qualities, and merit, they have 
their rewards after having served seven years. Those honours 
and titles, given by the soldiers to each other, are not used 
until they have passed the Cape of Good Hope, for ttion 
lliey abandon almost all their former manners and customs, 
and tlirow their spoons into the sea.' 

When they are arrived in the Indies at any place belong- 
ing to the Portuguese, they are free to go wheresoever they 

' Mocquet gives no amiuing account of a Bnincherd, Fernando, who 
having dubbed himself Uon, and riding through the streets of Goa on 
a fine horns and in aumptuoiis littire (at ihe eipf nse of HOuie half-cacto 
woman), waa Buddenly met by the son of hia old master in Portugal, 
who cried, " Good heavens, Fernando, how are you ?" The Don at tirat 
denied, and then coufeaaed hia identity, begging the other not to divulge 
his secret. 

' For the Portuguese to round the Cape was to drink of Lethe. Sir 
W. .Scott furnishes a parallel passage : — " It you want rogues, as they 
are ao mnch in fashion vith yon, you have that gallant cost of adveu- 
turera who laid down their conaciences at the Capo of Good Hope, and 
forgot to take them up again when they returntd" (Preface to The 
Surgeoa't DauijkUr). The throwing orerboordof the spoona is in refw- 
enco to the fact that they used no spoons ia India : " Thyre they enlo 
nothing with spoons, and if they should see any man doe so, ttioy would 
jBHgh at him" (LiiiKkulin, i, ao? ; aee also Ddln Valk, iv, IlOl). 
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will, without being obliged to auy one, and tliey ore not even 
constrained to go to war, save on extraordinary occasions, 
on the otlier hand they are not paid nor rated.' Only tliey 
go to eat and drink at the houses of those four great lonis 
who give food to all soldiers in the winter, they can also go 
for meat and drink to all the monasteries at all seasons ; for 
at the houses of the said lurJs, food ia given only in winter, 
when the soldiers are on shore, and the armadas are returned 
home. They like better to be fed than to receive money; 
for being addicted to play, they would gamble all inconti- 
nently. As for the money that is advanced to them for 
their voyage, they durst not tail to buy out of that whatever 
is necessary for the voyage, under pain of punishment. The 
two armadas of the North and the South get an advance 
of two q^uarters' pay, which amounts in all to thirty-aix 
perdos.* The other aniindas that go further oft' get an 
advance of three-quarters. If tliey are more time on tlie 
voyage, tliey are paid for it, and on their return get another 
quarter's pay. The viceroy also betimes gives them some- 
thing extra, when be wishes to gratify the soIdiei'S. The 
number of the soldiers is never published, although it is 
known by the rolls : for they will not that the Indians 
should kuow their numbers, as I have already said. The 
other inhabitants, and the native Indian soldiers, wlio are 
Christians, are numbered, but not the Metifs, who are as the 
I'orluguese. 

Although the great majority of these soldiers are sent out, 
some impressed, and others volunteers, yet when they ore in 
the Indies all are free to remain or to return to PortngaL 

> So great were the disordera at Ooi, owing to the presonoe ot ad idle 
Boldieiy, that tlic goTemment were coaatraiii(d to induce them to take 
up thtsir quartera at the other towD», Cliaul, Daman, Diu, etc., by allow- 
ances of ten pardooa and thi-ir victuals during the uionaoon moutlia 
(Boullaye-le-Gouz, Vo'j., p. 198). 

' Some thirty years later the pay of a soldier for a six months' voyage 
-had fftUuii to ttu piirdios {noiilli<ji--k-aQiiz}. 
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They must, however, have their leave anil passport of the 
viceroy, which indeed they obtain with some difficulty 
except they have some interest, or can sliow a legitituat(>. 
cause. But the real cause why so few came back ia that 
on llie return voyage the king provides them with water 
only, while it costs oue at least three huiidi'ed perdos to f,'et 
back to Porta j^al,^ 

When they are newly arrived in the Indies, they are 
called Raignollcs^ that ia to aay, " men of the kingdom," and 
the older hands mock them until they have made one or 
two voyages with tliem, and have learned the manners and 
customs of the Indies : this name sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the year following. When they are met in the 
street, and are recognised for RavjnoUcs, the little children 
and shop Iwys cry after them. Tiie Indian merchants are 
glad enough to see them, for they are easier to take in. 

If the soldiers from Portugal look forward to get a reward 
or benefaction from the king, they must serve him there for 
seven years, without counting the year of their going out ; 
the Mctifs, or Indian-born, serve for eight years. Nor i.i it 
enough for them only to remain there : they must embark 
in all the warlike expeditions that present themselves ; for 
which they receive good certificates, called Certidaits? from the 

1 So Linscboten (ii, 290), who acids thiit the^r were not allow(.-d a piu- 
■ftge home nnUl they had served three years in India. 

" Port, niaol, pi. rciaots, " of the kingdom" (i.e., Portugal). At this 
time thu word bud exactly the eaniB nieauing as our Anglo -Indian ''griliiii'', 
Olid cur colonial " new-chum" (Be« Linnrholtn, i, 208; Munjiiel,'SQi). 
PyrardflayBabove(p. 121) that the Portuguese called tbeuiaalvea'" I'urtu- 
guese of Portugal", probably owing to the derogatory meaning of reiitol. 
l^ter, however, aa Portuguese blood became more and more mixed, this 
word became a term of pride. A century later we find A. Hamilton 
speaking of the pride of " the HeijitLld) (nie) or Europenn fidalgos" (^Nem 
Accl., i, 251), So ia the present century (see above, p. 38, nntt). The 
aulhor'a remark, that it took a year for a n iiial to wipe out the slain, re- 
minds one that it tiikes the sauic liuio at an English public school fur 
a " new fdlow" to work out the pt-uallieB of his coudition. 

» Port. itrlUdo. 
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viceroy and liis council appoint a general and also captains, 
fixing the number of vesaela, and causing to be delivered 
to the said general and captains money for all the expenses. 
Next, drums are beat and criers go through the town to warn 
all that will to enrol! themselves at such and such a place. 
The captains are curious to choose the honest men and best 
soldiers, and give them gratifications and honours to induce 
them to come with them. For there soldiers, being boiuid 
to none, go and ship themselves with whom they will, and 
are under obedience to them only for the voyi^ : they ara 
paid by the quarter, and in advance. All those in command 
are appointed by the viceroy and most often by favour, and 
they are the best rewarded, receiving more pay and more 
booty. For instance, those iu charge of the victualling, the 
munitions, and other expenditure, all get their profit, each in 
his office which he wins according to the strength of his 
interest. It is a great honour and favour to be general, even 
to be captain of a vessel, for he commands a large body of 
honourable soldiers who on land are as good or better than 
themselves. The Viculor de Facienda, or Superintendent of 
the Finances, pays the soldiers. The generals and captains 
have the duty of engaging and paying tlie expenses of the 
crew, the mariners, etc., and providing for their advances in 
money. 

For the rest the money advanced to tlie soldiers against 
their embarkation is only to provide them with clothes, arms 
anil other commodities. As for provisions, they have to 
take no thonght on that score, being well fed at the expense 
of the king on board ship, and according to the produce ot 
the places visited. Wlien they are at sea they take the 
ordinary ship's victual, that is to say, rice with butter, sugar, 
lentils, and vianga^.'' This is a fruit of the form of an olive, 
but much latter, they have other sorts of them which they 

' 'llie mango : from the Taid. m3n-lmf (see Ynl?, Gloss.). In North 
Incliii itiid Ceylon it is culled am mid nmha, from the Skt. amra. 
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snit. Frcf[iieiitly, too, tlioy have biscuit, and the drink is 
water only. They eat also a salted fish named pescke cavalo,^ 
along with rice. But when they are at anchor in some port, 
as they fre<]uent!y are, they get all kinds of victnals that are 
procurable at the several places, at the expense of the king. 
Those who go on shore and care to live there, do so at their 
own expense. On board, each soldier has his own dish ami 
eats by himself. The captain holds all his soldiers in great 
respect and honour : they are treated vastly different from 
(lur soldiers here. For there, the title of soldier is the most 
honourable that one can have, and none is so rich or of such 
quality, as to be disgraced in giving his daughter in marriage 
to a soldier. 

When a. soldier has once received his pay, and the quarter 
for embarking, and afterwards tries to hide so as not to go, 
if he is apprehended, he is corpomlly punished and sent to 
prison. In these vessels tliere are two kitchens, namely, 
one for the captain and soldiers, and one for the mariners 
and sailors. In every vessel there arc three or four Portu- 
guese pages, rated and fed like the soldiers: they serve 
only the captain, lieutenant, and soldiers, and such clergy as 
are with them, wliether Jesuits or of other orders : for there 
is no vessel without these clergy on board. Most never- 
theless have their private slaves and valets ; and these pa"e8 
only attend them when they take their meals in the ship. 
Some of the solfliers are of fine appearance and quality, yet 
are much the same as the soldiers of our regiments, all bein" 
infantry armed with arquebuse, pike, spear, little China 
bucklers, bows and arrows. They use corselets but little, 
while they value highly those collars of buffalo hide, and 
laced jerkins, which are solely for sword cuts, and for arrows 
shot from afar. Tliey make use also of burgonets and iron 
helmeta. On land they wear sailor's breeches, which require 
ten ells of stuff, and are exceeding ample and wide below, 
' See vol. i, pp. 388, 427. 
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and reach to the ground ; with these they wear no stockings/' 
and it is unpossiblu that they could run in such breeches. ] 
But when they are on board, they wear them of another | 
style, which they call li la Fran^ise, as about thirty years J 
ago such like were worn in France. These are very short j 
and tight, and with them they wear no stockings or shoes, 
for they say that shoes would deprive them of a firm footing 
on the vessel, whether in the rigging or on the deck. At 
night they have tents of palm leaves made expressly for the 
purpose of protecting them from the rain. They have also 
mats and mattresses for sleeping upon, and carpets of Persia, 
or of Cambaye, which are smaller. In the morning they 
fold and wrap these up and lay them aside. On board ship i 
there is so little room that when you lie down you can ■ 
hardly stretch yourself at full length. 

Having spoken of their embarkations and manner of living , 
at sea, I will now say a word of their conduct when they are 
in the towns, and principally at Goa. On returning from their 
voyages they reside in what towns they please, as also may 
those who have not taken part in the voyage. Some take a 
notion to live in one sort, others in another ; but most of them 
keep company with girls and women, whom they call soltcras} 
that is licentious and unmarried women, living with them 
quite openly, as if they were married. These girls or widows 
deem themselves highly honoured when a white man, mean- 
ing one from Europe, courts their society. They will enter- 
tain and feed him as best they can, and wash his linen when 
need hi. On the other hand the soldiers, or amigos, as they 
are called, maintain and support these women in all thin^, 
and are as jealous of them as if they were their proper 
wives, and will readily attack and slay one another in duels 
on their account. But it is a great misfortune for a soldier 
or other Portuguese or foreigner to have intercourse with 
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men come out of it without peril. For if they know that 
a man is paying his addresses to other women or girls, or 
is meaning to marry, or to quit them on any other ground 
whatever, infallibly they will poison him with a certain 
drug, which can keep him alive for six months, but at length 
will kill bim,^ wherefore a man muat use great cunning and 
dissimulation in quitting them. For the rest, the children of 
these unions are not Iield for bastards, but inherit both from . 
the father and the mother, if neither the one nor the other 
is married. 

Fifteen days before we left Goa, a master's mate of ona 
of the three caiTacks which left before us, named Manuel 
Femaudo, went to visit the mistress of a soldier. Tlie latter 
arriving .at the same time gave him a awordcut in the neck, 
and leaving him for dead, took refuge in a church. But the 
woman and her maid-servant budged not, whereupon the 
magistrate coming up, in no wise punished tlie women nor 
him that had Bed. The wounded man was carried to the 
lioapital, and on his recovery seeing that his vessel, wherein 
all his gooda were already shipped, had gone, he was 
constrained to come in ours. He bought a passage accord- 
ingly, without a word said. In short, those women are ex- 
ceeding fond of the men of these parts. As for the soldiers 
who cohabit with them, they fail not to embark when 
called on, like the rest, 

The others who do not ordinarily live with such-like 
women, club together nine or ten of them, more or less, and 
take a lodging: this is very cheap there, for a lodging that 
would cost twelve crowns a month here, would not fetch one 
there. They furnish it with beds, tables, and otlier utensils, 
' The dragon which tbisBtoryisfaundedUDOtHpecifled. Linschoten 
(i, 211) describes its potency aa being Btill more marrellous : " It will lye 
aix yeres in a mnn'a body, and never doe him hurt, And then kil him, 
nitboat missing halfe an houres time. They make it also for one, two, 
yeares, luouthea, or dayes, na it pleftsttb them beat." 
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and have a slave or two in common. They ordinarily residi 
in tlifl lower rooms on account of the great heat There areM 
also other lodgings, with no sepiirate rooms, for letting only 
to soldiers or other foreigners of little means. Others againfl 
of more ccmmodiuus sort are to be let as here. These soldier* I 
live a knavish life, for the most part, at least such as have I 
no cleverness. Some carry on intrigues with married women I 
or widows, who support them ; others gain the favour o( 1 
lords and gentlemen, who do not allow them to want ; others ] 
engage in trade, or gamble. And these four lords, of whom , 
I have spoken, keep open table for all. Although they thiia I 
live in common, they never eat two together, but each haa I 
bis portion, as I have said, and then has more wine, 
flesh, and fish than two could eat. Such, too, as care not to 1 
go and eat at the loi^d's house, send thoir servant to bring^ I 
their dish and portion to their own home. 

All day long you see them in their parloure, or at their I 
doors, seated in chairs in the cool shade, all in their shirts and I 
white cotton drawers. There they slug and play the guitar I 
or otlier instrument. The place is all overspread with I 
foliage, and water is thrown about to keep it fresh, They 
are vastly polite towards the passei's-by, freely bidding them 
enter, sit, make themselves at home, and have n chat. They 
never go about the town all at one time, but at most two or 
three, sometimes not having more than three or four dress suits 
to serve ten or twelve of them. For all that, when you see them 
walk through the town, you would say they were lords with 
an income of 10,000 livres, such is their bravery, with their 
slaves behind them, and a man carrying over them a big 
sombrero or parasol. There are places where these slaves 
are to be hired, and one can be got for half a day for a 
vintain,' which is worth six blanks. They walk in their 
suits of silk with the greatest pride imaginable. But t 
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80on as they are arrived" at their lodging they doff these 
promptly, and others take them who may want to go to town 
in their turn. 

These soldiers roam abroad at nights, and make it aome- 
what dangerous to walk about the town after eiyht or nine 
o'clock, for although the archers and sergeants are on their 
rounds, the soldiers go in stronger bodies. They have a 
bad custom, which is that they never make their assaults 
singly man upon man, but moat often four or five of them 
full upon one alone, and slay him whether it be night or 
day. By night they murder and rob, and make no scruple 
about killing a man for money. 

Thus do the soldiers conduct themselves in the Indies, on 
shore and at sea ; some well, the rest ill, according as their 
fortune is good or evil. But most of them in tlie end marry 
and go into trade: for some care not to return to Portugal, 
having a sufEciency out there : others cannot return for want of 
meana It costs them but little to live there, for tliey drink 
only Banguenin water, and a man is well lodged for a tangae, 
or six sols a month ; insomuch that with six blanks or three 
sols a day, a man can get along aud have good cheer 
enough. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of the kiiigdom of Dealcan, Dccan, or Balld^atf, ttiui the 
tieighhourhood of Goa. 

But because the island of Goa, and the surrounding 
country, now under the power and influence of the Portu- 
guese, were anciently an appanage of the kingdom of Deal- 
can or Decan, whereof we have often spoken, it will not be 
out of place to tell something of what I have heard at Goa 
of that kingdom. 

It is now a hundred and ten years and more the Portu- 
guese have held tiie Island of Goa, for the recovery whereof 
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out of their lianda tlie kings of Dealcan have done all they" \ 
cuidd by force of war ; tliey have even laid siege to it twice,* i 
with two verj- powerful armies composed each of 200,000 \ 
men, and eacli siege lasted nine entire mouths. And the 
King of Dealcan used to say blusteringly, that to fill up the 
river, and make a passage for his army to the said island, he 
needed nothing but the alpargtus^ or shoes, of his own people. 
And indeed, he did nearly fill it up with earth and stones in i 
one place, and thereby got the means of carrying over a certain 
force of men ; but they met with a handsome reception and re- I 
pulse from the Portuguese. But what astonished the kingmost -j 
was the cannon of the Portuguese, which was of considerable 
weight, whilst lie had none. He at length recognised that he i 
could not take the place by force, but that on the contrary he 
would gain more benefit and wealth from traffic and inter- 
course with the Portuguese, than if Goa belonged to himself: oa i 
the other hand, the Portuguese saw that they could not remain , 
there for any length of time without the friendship of this 

1 In 1570-1, and (I) in 15S3. The first siege vitta in purBuance of the 
great confederacy of the Kings of Bijapur and Ahmeduuggur and the 
I'urkB led by All Adil Sbab of Bijapur, and of the Kings of Achin 
and Johore in tlie far East, to drive tie TortugueBe out of India, 
Chnul WAS besie^iied &t the same time. 'I'he siege of Goa was raised 
chiefly by the terrible ravages of ilieease in the inTesting army. The 
Venetian Cesar Frederick was in the city at the time (link., ii, pt. ir, p. 
219). For a fuller account see Decadaa ; Faria y Sotua, Ax. Part. ; and 
Antonio de Costiiho, Comeiilnria do eerco de Goa t Chaiil no anno de 
1570. Lisbon, 1.^73, 8vo., and 1736, 4to. The second siege, in which 
the Turks ore said to have lost 20,000 men, chiefly by disease, ia inte- 
resting to w from the fact that our countryman, Edtrard Webbe, fought 
as master- gunner in the Turkish army (E. Webbe, His Trauaikx, IfiSO, 
4to ; reprint by Arber, 18G8, 8vo.). 

' Fort, alparca, from the Ar. pargal, sandals fVicira, Diet. Pari.). 
At the siege of Famagosta. in 1571, the Turkish leader made a like 
boast : — "By means of country people who went to Famagosta to ran- 
som prisoners, Mustafa caused it to be reported in the place that his 
force wag so overwhelming that if each man would but fling his shoe 
into the ditch a mouud might be raised by which the wall might 
gtonuad" Stirling-Mas well's Dun John of Austria, Libr. eiiit., i, :ieO). 
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king, because all their provisious had to reach them from his 
country, wherefore they made peace together upon these 
conditions : Tliat the Portuguese would live in their island 
according to their laws and customs, without encroaching in 
any way upon the lands or territories belonging to the said 
king, nor, in like wise, would he make any enterprise upon 
their island. Further, that the Indians in the island who are 
pagans (as a multitude in fact are, even to the number of more 
than 20,000)should liveaecording to their own religion without 
constraint, observing indeed the Portuguese laws, whether of 
justice or police, but not being allowed to have any of their 
temples or pagodas in the island : and further, that they 
should pay for every male, of what young age soevur, one 
perdo to the King of Portugal. 

A rule is also observed between the two parties, that if a 
Christian or infidel of Goa, having committed some crime, 
happens to liee to the country of Dealcan, he cannot be 
followed by the officers of justice: nor, iu like manner, a 
man of Dealcan at Goa. Yet it is exceeding difficult to win 
refuge at Goa, because one cannot pass over to the island 
without licence of the judge in writing, as I have said, and 
because of the guards that are at the passages and fortresses ; 
nevertheless there are many that fly thither at all times. A 
great number of Portuguese and Christian Indians sojourn 
iu these territories of Dealcan, aud become residents there, 
living in all liberty, save for the exercise of the Christian 
religion, the which they cannot have, no more than the 
infidels can have theirs at Goa. 

This King of Deatcan hath under him a very great extent 
of country, and many kingdoms, such as Decan, Ballagate, 
Hidiilcau,^ and others. These were anciently separate king- ' 

' Pyrard is in the same hopelesB confueion in regard to theae names 
HB his predecessor Linacholen. As has been sbown, Uidalcnn is really tlie 
name of Che priuce ; DeaU-aii is & confoaioii o[ tbat name with /)ci'< 
and BntUiyalt inema siinply thu "IliglilaiKlB", Pera. U'llii. above, 
lliud. Qhal, "a paas", Compare tlifoid Seolcb [>braac, "ahuue tbepMsa-', 
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■ •;ua |)0!«€&JcJ by ulieir own aiiup- rcr m process of time 

aL I'l Dealcaa hatii .iub«hifx nirin ±1 ii is at present 

IV |Hjvverfiil aail rt*iiuiihte»i. £- ' ^^ ^i^Osired on the one 

-uic i»v the kingdom oc B>^3,. i2^ :il ihe other by the 

'luiuu V uf the Grand iI<Ttr^jE 'Vrt«r I vj^ about my depar- 

' nu'- irMiii i ioa, the new^ am'-i ":i*=^ i^isz zrjs Grand Mogor 

li.ul juuclaiiiitid war a;zaiiL=v zm "^t; /c Z»e£l2an, who was 

j:nU' iviiulved to meet hisa.. tzii r '•^a* ^=§^1 that this war 

\wi.^ 'Milv to get a fjaa.'iaiPt y: ZLsrdi. tzEnas the King of 

i!v4i^aLi, which pay*.'<age tlie Sliz^ .:: I»:^r±r was resolved 

.' i«n;vinL The Kin<( of I>ialr.i2. i? i l^il'-^zL-ecan, as are a 

u m: juitt «>l' hi.H people: the r«c irf -.--rz.rJlr:? and idolaters, 

»ix» I iu* Vuiuiriiw of G'/a, the Xiir?. iz.! icbfr Indians. 

Ilo »< .in lUiiiiihlc and peaceable prince — no tyrant, bnt a 
luiul "I' till roivi<{iier8, and of his nei^hwurs that are at 
.,,u.- with iiini. Ah for his power, it Ls such that he can 
,.; u \\w lii'ld 200,000 men, as he did at the last siege of 
. .^t, \>hu'h thov May ho would have taken at the last, but 
.., iiv* ;ui»w»n v»f two of tho principal lords of his army, 
., .V .i u' uumwuiaIh hrluMidiul on that account. 

K % xvu'v hi\>k alwaVvH an anihassador at the court of this 

., V ux* ^^ *v» 5*ouio JosuitH who are well received by 

;\, A »»i.»ko mm\\o uso of their opportunities, but 

X Ni ^1 ^-s-x^ vvuntviov^ thoro are great numbers of 

.. ^ w^.* *'N^ *'\^wvvl lo ivsido where they please in 

■v. x\ Ss^'H U\o o\civiso of their religion: 

< yo »> > * o^^-\^ uumlvr of Christian Indians, 

! w \' ^.ov* vvinmittod some crime and 

.... ^,^ t^»uu^:aosv^ and therefore live 
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Le is a person of dignity and importance, and lias the exer- 
cise of his religion in Lis own house. All the bodies of 
infiJela at Goa are buried or burned in the Dealcan terri- 
tories and not on the island. When this ambassndor goes 
about tbe town he is accompanied by a power of men, partly 
his own domestics, and partly lords and merchants of the said 
kingdom. He Ii».3 also a number of armed soldiers, as well 
before as behind him, carrying bows, arrows, arquebuses, 
pikes, swords, and Chinese bucklers. And though he has 
many fine horses yet most frequently he riJes in a palanquin, 
followed by lords on horseback ; and then he has liis horses 
led by the hand, splendidly barbed and caparisoned, with a 
number of pages, one bearing his fan, another his silver box 
full of helel,^ another a box containing cAii/wtw'— that is, hme 
for using with his betel — and two others with silver flagons 
or vases filled with water, one for drinking and washing his 
mouth, the other for washing the privy parts as occasion re- 
quires. His grand parasol is borne aloft, and a band of drums, 
flutes, ha\itbois, and other instruments of the country use, 
accompanies him. Thus do all the ambassadors and great 
lords of the country proceed. 

It is now about forty years ago since, the King of Dealcan 
having two sons, the younger* came to Goa, became a Chris- 
tian, and was baptised. Afterwards, hia father being dead, 
he claimed a division with his brother, who refused to recog- 
nise liim because of his religion, whereupon he sought 
aid of the viceroy, with whom he made war upon hia said 
elder brother; the latter, partly under stress of war, and 
jiartty by advice of his council, at length gave him ashare of 
the lands near Goa, viz. : the lands of BarUes and Satcctfe, 
which are in the ricinity of the Island of Goa, having only 

' TheMakjal. rellila, and Tam. vtUiUi (llptr betel); see Yule, Gloa». 
^ Tam. cAuiiuffi, The word ia now in everyday Anglo-Indian uae. 
^ The hiatory of Meal-Kh&n, here inacourattly recorded from tradi- 
given by De Couto, Ihc. V, Lis. IX, co. 8-11 ; Liv. \, ce. 1, 2, 6, 
11: Dci^. VII, Liv. i, ce. 10, 11; IJv. ii, cc. 2, 7-10 ; Liv. iv, c. 9. 
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the river between, along with three or four other small 
islands. These two lordships are not part of the terra-firma 
at all, being separated therefrom l»y some streams tliat are 
easily fordable. The whole consists of about twenty leagues 
or more of country, very high, fertile throughout, with 
much trade, and the same people as at Goa. This Christian 
king, dj-ing without children, left all his property and lands 
to the King of Portugal, who at this day possesses them, 
uuder that title, and the Portuguese have built there for- 
tresses, churches, and parish churches with colleges of 
Jesuits, who hold all the cures there, so that the faith waxea 
there daily. All these lands furnish the food of the Island 
of Goa. 

To return to the King of Dealean : he has a great number 
of elephants, whereof he makes presents betimes to the King 
of Spain, and these are kept at Goa for his service. He haa 
also plenty of good horses, but these come from Persia and 
Mogor. Ab regards Arab horses, the viceroys of Goa give 
them to him ; they are sent to his people young and fresh, 
and they break them, for there is no nation in all the Indies 
BO handy with horses. The Portuguese themselves have no 
other grooms for breaking and training their horaes but 
those from there ; indeed also, after the Nairs, there are none 
who understand the nianagemeut of elephants so well. 

The country produces a vast number of tigers, which 
trouble them sore. The soil is fertile throughout, being 
watered by many rivers and streams. There are also serpents 
very thick and long. The finest and best diamonds come in 
quantities from tJie kingdom of Ballngnta : they are among 
the principal sources of wealth to the king and country ; for 
in the Indies the diamonds of Ballagata only are prized ; 
plenty are found in Pegu and elsewhere, but not of like 
■ value. His people have also silk and cotton, whereof they 
make stuffs : they are exceeding well dressed, wearing 
trousers, and large coats of silk aud cotton, with turbans on 
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the head — straight, liigh, and pointed, and not round like those 
of the Turks and Arabs ; their shoes are of the Turkish 
fashion, red, gilded and pointed in front, and open above ; this 
is the dress as well of Gentiles as Mahometans. It is a 
marvel to see the throng of people that enters the island of 
Goa every day. as well men as women, laden with all kinds 
of provisions, with buffaloes, asses, and other beasts of bur- 
then : thus is Goa fed. 

It is now about fifteen years since there was at Goa a very 
near kinsman' of the King of Dealcan, who was not yet a 
Christian, Lut was nevertheless come with the intention of 
getting himself baptised. He was instructed every day, and 
so abode among the Portuguese two or three years in this 
hope, and was most desirous to get himself baptised, for 
there none are constrained thereto. At this jimcture came to 
lum some cheats from Dealcan, who made him believe that 
the king was dead, and that the crown belonged to him, aa 
being the next heir, saying that they had the word of the 
chiefs for it, if he would go forth from Goa ; all which he 
believed with simplicity, and conspired with them to depart 
secretly, so as not to be discovered by the Portuguese, who 
would have turned him back, and to whom he had given 
his word, having received much kindness at their hands; 
in such wise they so managed that they fled forth of 
Goa, and gained the country of Ballagata, where the king 
was. The poor prince being arrived there was fairly well 
received at the first ; but was nevertheless closely watched. 
At length the king having assembled his council in his 
regard, was advised to put ont his eyes, which is the punish- 
ment of all such as aspire to the crown, except the eldest 
son of the king: this is the custom among all the Indian 
and Mahometan kings, in imitation of the Turk and the 

' The prince <^ufo Khan (nccording to De Couto), son of Meale-KJian, 
to Goa in 1584 (see Dec. X, Liv. IV, CC. 7, 10, 11 ; Arch. fort. 
Or., Foac. 3, Doc. 23, § U). 
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THE TITULAU KISG OF THE MALDIVES. IJ'J 

the majority of the ialaiidera tributary. But at length thf 
Portuguese were betrayed, and being surprised iu their I'or- 
tresa were all slain. After that they have not been able to 
regain a footing, but the Mahometan king of the Maldives 
lias ayreed to pay a certain suui of money every year to this 
Christian king, and to his children and posterity, Under this 
treaty they are at peace, for no Christians reside amongst 
these people. I have seen at Goa the grandson oE that Chris- 
tian king, aged fifteen years, with his Portuguese mother; 
he is named Don Pliilippe.* The Portuguese give him the 
title of Majesty, calling him King of the Maldives, and 
honour and respect him greatly. The King of Spain gives 
a pension both to liim and to hia mother : they were lodged 
near the Jesuits' college, in a verj' handsome house. I have 
often been to see them, as indeed they begged me on 
account thflt I had lived tit the Maldives, whereof they were 
glad enough to hear me gossip. I saw also in his house that 
gentleman named Adrian de Gotii/a, whom he had sent upon 
an embassy to the Mahomctau king of the Maldives, as I 
have said* : he welcomed me with much courtesy, having 
been my wann friend. This little king has a suit against his 
uncle, named Dou Pedro, who resides at Cochin, and is married 
there, for that he also calls himself king of the Maldives. 
Tliis uncle is maiTied to a Metico lady, nobly born aud 
vastly rich, who maintains hiiu in comfort ; for without her 
he has only his pension from the king, which is small, and 
very often, indeed usually, but badly paid. 
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CHArTEU X. 



Voyage of lAc Author to Ceylon, aiid descriptio 
Island. 



of that 



Being then at Goa with the Portuguese, I waa a soldier iu ] 
many of their armies that they equipped duriug my sojourn ] 
there, chiefly beyond the coast where Goa is, to the island | 
of Ceylon, to Malaca, Sumatra, Java, and other islands of I 
Sunda and the Moluccas, and was paid like the rest. 

For they are wont to equip many ships and galiots to send I 
to Malaca, and aa far as the Moluccas, to conduct their i 
merchantmen in security ; and also for an escort to such a 
traffic in China and Japan. Wlierefore I shall describe I 
here what I have observed in all those parts : where 1 have J 
halted, sojourned, and fought.' 

Ceylon is a very great island, towards the point of Cape I 
Comorin ; it extends north and south, and the southern^ part ■ 
is opposite Cape Comorin, between which and the island I 
vessels cannot pass by reason that the sea is shallow. It ia 
estimated to be three to four hundred leagues in compass. 
It is the richest island yet discovered, and is thickly set with 
many towns. Some Indians call it by the name of Tenasirin 
signifying land of delights or earthly paradisa 



< He gives ua do particulars of any engagement \ indeed, 
close of this chajiler be gives us U> understand that at this period the I 
Portuguese, wlieu they met the Dutch, avoided flghlingby striking. 

• Hie, a mistake for "northern". 

3 The interpretation is rigiit, but the application to Cejloi 
neouB. The name Tennsaeriiu (Malay lamih-»dri, the laud of bappinesc 
or delight) vae long ago given by the KUlays to the Burma province, 
which still keeps it, the Burmeae corruption being TanangsirS. Pyraid J 
iecma %o be quoting Barbosa, tho originator of the misapplication, vho ] 
says of Ceylon that the Indians call it "Teinirisiii, that is to say, Und o< i 
delights" (" Tcnariain que quer diier turra ilaa delicias"). How thia pas- 
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No words can express the richneas, goodness, and fertility 
of this island. First as to its fruits : the; linve 8 taste 
and savour, such that none so excellent pre to he found in all 
the Indies, though they grow wild in the woods and foreals, 
and, among the rest, cinnamon. To name all would be im- 
possible, but all those of the rest of India are to be found 
there in profusion and perfection ; so that the Indians with 
no bad reason deem it to be the Earthly Paradise.^ There 
are other trees, viz., palms, that bear the areca, which ia 
chewed with the betel, and grows there in such abundance 
that all India is furnished thence, and a great traffic is carried 
on to all parts, for whole ships are laden with it for convey- 
ance elsewhere,* 

Bage comes to appear in Lord Stanley's tranalation (p. !6G) — ''And tlie 
IndiaDK call it YliiiBrini. It is n rich and luxuriant land, etc.'' — iimore 
than I can aa.j. 

' The Earthly ParadiBe of tlie niiddle ages ia even more difficult to 
localise than the realm ol Prcater John. Its identiii cation with Ceylon, 
which occurs also in MariRnolli (see Cathaij, pp. 326, 34G) and elte- 
where, is probably a confusioD of the Cbristlan legend, which Beeka to 
localise the Garden of Eden, witb tbe Mabommedan, which fliea 
Adam's Peak and its valleys as the place of Adam's retreat after hia 
expulsion from Eden. What has been written on the terrestrial para- 
dise would, as Col. Yule says, probably fill a respectable library. Ah 
developed by Christian fancy, " it is the old garden of Eden, which lay 
in tbe far east beyond the Etreaiu of Ocean, raised so high on a triple 
terrace of mountains that the deluge did not touch it. It is the resi- 
dence of certain departed aaints, and the pictures drawn of it are 
coloured with classical reminiscences of Elysium and the Islands of the 
Blest, How these outlines were filled up at different periods may he 
learned from Ephraera Syrus' poem on Paradise (4lh century), from 
Coaroaa Indicopleustes (Cth century), from Dante (furg., c. 28 cl mq.), 
and other mediseval sources." (Eursc. Bn'r., art, "Paradise".) 

■ Ribeiro (i, c, 3) says that every year no less thsn a thousand 
champanai (" Sampan,"B small boat ; see Yulv,Gloif.)o! aroca-nuta were 
loaded from the kingdom of Gotta. Legrand, followed by Lee, 
neously reads artiia in Ibis passage of Kibeiro, and makes this an i-xport 
of famL Tennent (ii, 27, n.) explaius tlio mistake. Knox (p. 13) aajs 
there was great trade in these nuts with the Coromandel coast when he 
first went to Ceylon. It is still considerable. 
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The inhabiUDts are idolatrous folk, and worship idols, but 
of another sort than those of Malabar. They are all of great 
stature, very black and ill-favoured, but supple aud ingenious ; 
a people much given to their pleasures and delights ; for the 
rest, very poltroons and cowards.' They go all naked, both 
men and women, save that they cover the private parts with 
rich silk cloths. The ears of both men and women are three 
or four inches long, and all pierced and laden with precious 
stones ; they wear also many rings on the fingers, and girdles of 
fine gold. Their languageis peculiar: they arecalled Cingalla.* 

These Cingalla are very apt at manufactures, and have a 
very cunning and delicate hand for gold and silver, iron, steel, 
ivory, and other materials, which they work with excellent 
neatness. They make all sorts of arms, such as arquebuses, 
swords, pikes, and bucklers, which are the best and most 
valued in the Indies.* These people are very nimble, and 
good leapers : and all wear the hair long, like those of the 
Maldives. I never thought it possible they could show such 
excellence in fashioning arquebuses and other arms; more 
)}eautiful, indeed, are they in workmanship and ornament 
than those made here. 

It is perhaps the most fertile region in the world for fruits : 
they are exceeding good and choice. The country is all 
covered with forests, fruit-trees bearing oranges both sweet 
and bitter, limes of a very sweet and delicious taste, pome- 
granates, cocos, pine-apples, and other Indian fruits. 

Mesh of all sorts is abundant, nor is there any lack of 
fish; add millet, honey, canes, sugar, and butter in plenty; 
but tliere is grown no rice,* which is their principal nou- 

• " The ])eople of Seilan are no soUliere, but poor cowardi j creatures'' 
{Marco Polo, by Tule, Bk. in, ch. »iv). 

' See vol. i, p. 366. 

^ Knoi Bays they make good guna, but he doea not praise them bo 
highly aa the author. Many exUtiog specimeos are of beautiful work' 
manehip ; but of course the art ig dead now. 

* Quit«B mistake, tlioughalargi^nmount u-.ts then, asnow, import nl. 
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rishment : it is brought from Rengala. Moreover, all the 
cinnamon of the world comes from there only ; there are 
whole forests of it. There are nlso vast numbers of ele- 
plianta, whose teeth are much prized by them, and are a 
great article of traffic; also great qiiantilies of precious 
stones, such as rubies, hyacinths, sapphires, topazes, garnets, 
emeralds,* cat's-eyes, etc., the best in the Indies ; add to that, 
there is there the finest and greatest fishery of exceeding 
fine and beautiful pearls ; but there are no diamonds. 

The Portuguese have two fortresses in this island. The 
principal is called Colombo, and the other Pointe dc Qalle? 
They are 3*i-ong. and well garrisoned with soldiers, who are 
mostly criminals and exiles ; and in the same way only women 
of ill-fame are sent thither. The general, or governor, of 
the country, who was there while I was at Goa, was named 
Don Hieronimo Axehedo? a very good Ciiptain. The principal 
and greatest king of the island is called Jlachi/,* and there 
are many other kings, 

' No emoTalds are found. 

' In orig. misprinted Pvri ile Salle. Thcae were the tortrcBwa, but 
the Portagaeee hftd then a noniber of smnll forts ; t.g,, M&nnar, Ni^gombo, 
and Kalutara, on the west coast. About this time, too. after the visit 
of the Dutch to BatticaloB iu 160S, they built Toris there au'l fit Trin- 
comalee (Lee's RlUivo, p. 50). 

* Hieronimo Awvedo had been admiral at Malacca in 1685 ; lie wh* 
eighteen years in Ceylon ; became 30th viceroy Dec. 1G12, and governed 
till Nov. 1617 ; he returned to Eiirofie and enJed hisdays in a daogeon 
at Lisbon. Faria y Souza says his reTerses were a jmlgmcnt from tlie 
Almighty for bis borbaritieB in Ceyloo. Pyrard was probably but a 
short time in Ceylon, and some soldier may have describi d this inhuman 
monater as a very good captain. His character may he estimnteil by his 
deeds, which inclndcd the tosungof Sinhalese to alligators. In amime hi* 
troopK, forcing mothers to pound their children, and other enormities 
(see l-'aria y .So.ua, by Stevens, iii, 72, 95, 98, l(J8, 167, 277 ; Monfart, 
Trauaila, p. 28 ; Ttnnrul, ii, 23), 

• Prob. Itajn. The assumed title of Raji Sinha. " Lion King", the 
grent usurper and tyrant, then not long dead, likely induced Ihu notion 
that raja was pnrtof the name. The king at thU time wna Seniwiratna, 
who reii^ed nt Kandy (1604-16) after the death of Don Juan, who ia 
next mentiooed in the text. 
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There was one' aeized and taken to Goa now twenty years j 
ago ; he then became a Christian, and was married, and had | 
a good pension of the King of Spain for his maintenance, as 
have all the other kings and princes who are converted. 
This prince having resided a long while at Goa, well beloved J 
of all, was 80 trusted that, by command of the King of Spain, .] 
and with the advice of the Council of the Indies, it was c 
aidered advisable to send him to Ceylon to rule there nndet 1 
the anthority of the King of Spain, to the end that tha ] 
people might obey him more gladly, as being a native of the ' 
country, in such wise that he was restored to the possession 
of all his country. But he was not there two years or so 
ere he abjured Christianity and returned to his first faith, 
and made war upon the Portuguese. This shows how 
perfidious and wicked these people are. The residence of 
this king was toward the port of Galla. He was called Don 

> KuDappa Bandar, boq of a prince of the royiU house, whooi Rsja 
Sinha treacherously put to death, fled ou that event to Colombo, whence 
he -was sent to Gob. He waa there during Linsohoten's residence (Lin 
tehnlen, i, 76), &nd was bsptiaed ns Don Juan, in honour of the victor of \ 
LepSQto, With great vigour aad asgacjiy liu led a Bucccasful revolt of 
bis couutrymen against the tyrant who had murdered his father, per- 
mitting the Portuguese to believe he was a tool in their hands, 
being established on the throne (151)2) he renounced Christianity, and 
took the name of WJmak Dbarma. After several reversei he managed 
by a ruse to entrap a Portuguese army of 1,2(>0 men, under Pedro de 
Bousa, in ik mountain pass, where, deserted by their native allies, they w 
slain almost to a man. Donna Catharina, the Portuguese candidate, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who married her, and thus h 
the throne until his death in lt!04. The end of hie reign was sigiiKliaed 
by his reception of the Dutch under Spitberg (1G02), and the murder of 
SibaltdeWeeratBatticaloa(1603). Simple-minded Pjrardac 
perfidy in abjuring Christianity on gaining his throne ; but what waa 
his own royal master, Henry IV, about in the very same year, 1693 1 
One act of the Sinhalese prince should go far to redeem him from the 
charge of perfidy. Alter the massacre above-mentioned, Sousa made & 
death-bed request that his son should be spared and sent back to 
Colombo. The conqueror promised and performed (De Couto, Dtc, XI, 
xii ; Fariuy.SpH2fl, by Stevens, voL iii; ZtnuMi, ii,21, ei «fl. ; I 
Ctyhn, ii, 95 ; Lees nibeiro, 2G). 
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Jouan, and had been conquered, himself and his kingdom, 
by the captain, AndH Furtado de Mewfosa, one of the 
bravest and most valiant captains that ever went to the 
Indies. 

They used to worship a monkey's tooth, and when that was 
taken by the Portuguese they wwhed to buy it back at the 
price of great riches, hut the Portuguese would not restore 
it, and it was publicly burned at Goa.^ 

' Thie acntence, which I have placed sa a separate pnragrnph, is 
obviously out of plaot! here. The atory of the Dnladd, or sacred tootli 
of Buddhti, m too lengthy even to be sketched. lis earlier history ii 
to be found in the Dhfitunansa and the Mahtwansa \ see alao some inte- 
reetiDg pasaagea translated by Kir. levera in J. Cry, An. Hoc, vol. viii, 
art. " Belig&la". The alleged cajiture of the rtal tooth by the Portu- 
guese in 1660, has givea rise to au infinity of notices and much contro- 
versy. That they c*plured, somewhere in the JaifDa district, a tooth or 
thing which they believed to be the historic relic, and that the viceroy 
Constantine de Bragan^a had it publicly pounded in a mortarand burnt 
to ashes at Gob, may be taken tor fact (see De Couto, Dtc, VI], paa- 
sages from which, with all the authorities, are quoted by Mr. J. Q. da 
Cunha in liii Mm. on Me Tooih-Rclk of Ceylon, 187.^). Bat as Mr, 
Rhys Davids points out lArademy, 167^1, p. 341), it has never been shown 
how the tooth, though given to travel, got out of the Sinhalese into the 
Tamil uoiintry of Jaffna. To which objeotion I would add another, th:it 
the Sinhalese never seem to have mourned the loss of their palladiun). 
Tlie Portuguese heard in 15CG of the tooth cult going on at Kandy as 
of yore, and of course charged the King of Kandy with a fraud. They 
then bitterly regretted that they had not sold their captured ivory to 
the King of Fegu for 40,000 cruiadoa. The Sinhalese king was wiser. 
He sold a real relic to the King of Pegu, and, when the trsn^actiun was 
complete, discovered that (he mutt real tooih was still in hia pWEessIon. 
There need be no doubt that the relic now enshrined at Kandy, where 
i have seen it on two or three occasions between 1871 and 1873, is the 
same which has been worsliipped at Ifast siuce 1566. As to its material, 
nothing is known ; in size and shape it is not of normal human dimen- 
sions ; but this, in the eyes of its devotees, is rather proof of its 
genuineness. The t>eat representation of it is that given by Forbes 
(Ekven i'cart in Cei/Inn), and copied by Tennent and by Yule {Mareo 
I'oio). The cut in Davy's Ceyioa is, according to my recollection of the 
original, inaccurate. That the daladd was a monkey's tooth is of coiirae 
only a Portuguese slander, in which Buddhism is confused with the 
nindu worship of llduumau, 

vol.. 11. L 
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This king, having revolted and abjured the faith, put 
death all the Porfuguese that were found in his borders; ai 
so it was that afterwards the Hollanders passing the poii 
d€ Galla with three ships, as their wont is to cast anch» 
and make a sojourn there, contracted a peace and alliani 
with this king; and such was the confidonce reposed in 
another, that the Hollanders used to go ashore in all freedoni- 
and assurance, and the Cingalla in like manner used to coma 
aboard their ships. But upon this the king conceived a 
great treachery, assembling all the chiefs, principal soldiei 
and most eminent men at his palace for a grand solemit 
banquet, which he gave to all the highest grandees of his 
court and of the Nairs.* The Hollander general went 
thitlier in good faith with sixty or seventy of the chief men 
of his three ships, chosen by himself, and arrayed in the 
bravest style possible. They were there received very 
munificently, according to the custom of the country; but; 
the poor Hollanders' dessert was after another fashion, fdlf' 
while they were at table tliinking only to enjoy themselves and 
make good cheer, they were incontinently seized and massacred 
there and then by suborned villains.* The design of the king 
was at once to surprise all the ships, but God did not permit 
that, and saved them : for three or four mariners tliat were 
there waiting upon them escaped, and ran and flung them- 
selves into their boats, to give word to those on board the 
ships of what had taken place. So it was they straightway 

' His informaatB meant probabl; the TamilB of Bntttcnlaa. 

' The maHBaore of Sibalt de Weernnd liia oomrndfn (1st June 1603) 
arose out of a difference bttweea him and Wimala Uhnima (Don 
Juno) SB to the division of the Portuguese [irizes, or, aa some saj, 
was bronght about by the Dutchman's iuBitltiiig language when drunk. 
The affair is involved in some obBcurity. It took place at Batticaloa, 
and not at Galle, as Pymrd implies. Some aay that it was done by tha 
king's officers without Ids order : Pyrant's stattmeut that 
at the iufltigation of the Portuguese is iincorroboratcd, and may 
dismifHed as a Portuguese boast {ai:e Van Warwyk's Vityage of 1602 
BaldiBUS, //iV., ch. vii ; Tinntiil, ii, 36). 
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cut the cables, leaving tlieir anchors there, and set sail, laying 
a course for Achen, wliitlier God conducted them, for all 
their pilots had been slain. I have heard it said by the two 
Hollanders who came to the Maldives, and subsequently by 
others, that that general was one of the bravest and most 
valiant men that bad come out of Holland this many a day, 
and that the rest of bis comrades were of the same temper. 
The perfidious king that played them this sorry trick did it 
all to make bis peace with the Portuguese ; for I have heard 
them say themselves that this came about of their counsel, 
and that the king had promised to deliver up the ships to 
them, saving a part of the valuable cargo that he should 
retain. The general was not slain at the time,^ nor were two 
or three others ; but when the king saw that one part of his 
design had failed, he fell into such rage and choler, that he 
had their eyes pnt out, and practised a thousand other 
cruelties upon them. These kings of Ceylon are sometimes 
friends, sometimes enemies, of the Portuguese, changing thua 
in a thousand fashions. 

The Portuguese are in continual war with these islanders, a 
great part of whom they have conquered and hold under their 
power, and little by little they are overcoming the rest. Many 
have been made Christians. 

War is very difficult for the Portuguese, because the 
countiy is much covered and full of woods ; and thus in going 
to war they must always have a bill and a hatchet in hand. 
Nor are the Portuguese so quick and nimble in marching 
through these woods as the islanders, who prepare ambus- 
cades therein, and then escape in the thickest of them. 
Many a time have the Portuguese been besieged in their 
fortresses, but these have never been taken. 

The war is very cruel between the two, and when the 
Portuguese take prisoners of war they make them slaves or 
put them to death. On the islanders' part, they do not put 
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the Portuguese to deatli, but merely cut otT their noses and 
send tliera back ; for they say they will not have their soil 
polluted with the bodies and blood of foreigners, eo far as 
they can prevent it. 

In this island is a point towards the south called " de 
Galla"; it ia a cape advancing far into the sea. I shall tell 
■what liappened to three Hollander ships that were guarding 
it when they met those two large vessels, the one of Arabia, 
the other of Guzerate, whereof I have spoken in treating of 
the Maldives. These ships remained there about three months, 
during the time the east winds blow (which is also the time 
when the ships of India return from the South and from Ben- 
gala), and took sixteen or eighteen Portuguese vessels ; for 
all the vessels coming from the coasts and shores of Bengals, 
Malaca, Sunda, China, Japan, and elsewhere must pass there, 
and sight this poiut or cape, as we did the Cape of Good Tlope 
in going to the Indies. They also touch there in coming to 
all the rest of the Indian coast, that is, to the parts from Cape 
Comorin to Ormiis, Those who will not go near it, without 
doubt will get entangled in the shoals of the Maldives, 
whence it is hard to withdraw without danger. Nevertheless, 
these captures incommoded the Portuguese more than they 
enriched the Hollanders, for most of the vessels carried only 
provisions for the ports. The Portuguese suffered in two ways : 
first, in losiug honour and credit in the eyes of the Indian 
kings and peoples; secondly, in the necessity and lack of 
food which the people of the ports and havens to which the 
ships belonged sustained thereby; for if there is a failure of 
provisioning one year, the famine is very great. In these 
vessels were only some merchants and passengers, who are 
Portuguese or Metices and Indian Christians ; for all the rest, 
as well officers as mariners, and even the merchants tliein- 
selves, are Indians, — either Gentiles, Jews, or Maliometana. 
Tlie Indian Christians habited in the Portuguese style are not 
deemed Indians, but Portuguese. The Hollanders gave more 
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quarter and better terms of capitulation to these real ludians 
tliati to the Portuguese and Metifs ; and none of the Indian 
sliips, from whatsoever port, sustained any injury, but, on the 
contrary, got offers of aid and assistance, and this occurred 
to many that did not ask it. So it is that the Hollanders, 
English, and French, whom they rate all alike, are well 
received among these Indian kings and peoples, forasmuch 
as these nations do them no damage. 

Kow for the order observed by the Hollanders when they 
meet vessels, it is to fire a cannon-shot, whereupon the others 
strike at once, for tliey have no fancy to fight, being all private 
merchants, or Indian mariners and officsrs, to whom the 
Hollanders do no harm. But they seize the Portuguese and 
all their goods, and the ship also, if it belongs to tlie Portu- 
guese, or they give it to the Indiana They put the Portu- 
guese on shore without injury, giving them money for their 
support until they get into their own territories. When tluy 
meet Indian ships they search tliem to see if tliere be any 
I'ortuguese concealed therein ; not finding any, they let them 
go without more ado. They merely ask if they are Maho- 
metans, or of what other religion ; being informed on tliis point, 
they make them swear on the book of tlieir law, or on a 
biscuit (upon which oath they are believed), whether the cargo 
belongs to them or to the Portuguese. And when they 
are found mixed on a ship, the Hollanders do the like, 
setting apart and leaving the goods of the Indians, and 
seizing those of the Portuguese, that is, such as are their own 
property: and most often they set fire to tlie vessel or give 
it to the Indians, making them swear not to give what is 
left to the Portuguese ; for if they came to know that tliey 
had given anything to them, they would treat them as 
enemies. It is impossible to count the sliips that 
Hollanders have seized in the Indies iu : ■ 
firing a shot : for they are regarded as ■ 
the Indians and by the Portuguere tliL[u-._/.-_- 
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as soon aa they sight the Hollaniiera afar off, evei 
numbers, think of nothing but flight, and of abnudoning thetfl 
ship and all their merchandise, themselves escaping iu soiu 
little boat. 
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0/ Malaca, a description of it, and the Tntmonibh siege ivhieh \ 
Ike Bollajiders laid Otereto. 

Departing from Ceylon, we steered our course to Malaca.H 
which is distant from Goa six hundred leagues, near thol| 
Equinoctial line, at one degree's elevation of the Arctic Pole's^ 
circle, very near the great island of Sumatra, and the king-J 
doms of Sian and Pegu. The Portuguese have built a veryl 
strong city there, which is of vast importance to them, seeinj,! 
it is the key and staple of the trade of China, Japan, ther 
Moluccas, and other islands in the neighbourhood of Sunda:^ 
so that, after Ormus, there is no captain thrives like him c 
Malaca, for there he is at tlie straits of Malaca and Sumatra, I 
where all the ships must touch and pay their dues. Evei 
the Portuguese vessels cannot pass without the acquittance J 
of the governor of Malaca, both going and returning. 

This place causes much trouble to the Hollaudura, English, I 
and French, by reason whereof the Hollanders have desire^l 

' ThuB spelt by the Porlugueac, and more correctly than our AfalaceaM 
(see Yule, Gloss.'). It was a city of great importance before it^ captursfl 
by Alhnqnprque in ]511 ; Varthema, who visited it about ISOS.sayingL 
" Truly I believe tbat more shiju arrive here than at any place i 
world.'' Before tlie sirge by the Dutch, which the author is about t 
deecribe, it bad been several times invested by the leagued king* oC J 
Acbin, Joborc, and Javn. The most notable sieges ivere three in tlw',| 
time of one governor — 1573-76 — described in the rare work, Hittoritt'M 
dos Crrcoa qm em ttmpo <k AiUohw MohU Barrcto Gorematlor quefm ii 
tMadot da India ot Achtna If Jaoi puxTao a /orlaleza de Malaca 
Tristdrr Vaz de Veiga cnpiUlo delta BreceBKiile campiula por Joryt 4 
Lemoi; Lisbon, 1585, 4to., ff. 64. 
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to take it, and they laid siege to it in thia wise : — The said 
Hollanders and tlie King of Jor had made a compact and 
treaty together to drive the I'ortugueae out of Malaca, and 
for this purpose the Hollanders had thirteen large vessels 
commanded hy the Captain Corneille Madalif,' their general 
iu the Indies. So, on the 29th day of April 1606, he cast 
anchor before Malaca, with full 1,500 Hollanders, who, heing 
landed, invested Malaca. The town was much surprised, 
for the governor had had notice and orders from the viceroy 
of Goa to supply four sliipa of war to the merchantmen for 
an escort on the voyage from Goa to China and Japan. So 
there remained with hira in the fortress no more than thirty 
soldiers, though he expected that the viceroy must full soon 
arrive, having had advice from Spain by the galliou which 
leaves Lisbon a month or two before the ileet of caiTacks, 
to go direct to Malaca, and not to the Indies. This gallion 
is of 700 or 800 tons burthen, and carries despatches, as 
well as loads cargoes in China and the islands of Sunda. 



* Comelit Matelief the jounger left Ibe Texel with eleven ehifs, 

12th May 1G05 ; met V. der Hagea at Mauritius on his way home, Ist 
Jan. 1G<J6, and arrived before Malacca 30tb April. During the siege he 
was joined hy two more sbipg, making thirtreu, aa above itated. The 
account of the siege here gireu is nearly Acc>irate. Mutvlief, a sea- 
ea|itaiii, uutaught in the art of nar, proved himself in this sirge, and 
in the two nsvat combats which f uUowed it, to be a born Icudur of men. 
His enterprise was perilous in the extrtme. He disembsrlied the great 
bulk of hta small force and his cannon, leaving his ships undefended in 
the road, and eipoaed (should anj mishap befall his scout) to the swoop 
of the viceroy's fieet, which throughout the Eiege was dail}' expected. He 
got little or no asaistanco from the Johore aljiauce; his own men were 
continuallj drunk, and fell an ea«y prey to dysentery and fever. These 
(lifficultieB notwithHtaudiug, Matelief re-embarked iiis men and guua 
witt the precision of a veteran geiiend. Uis own high courage at length 
auimated hi£ crews, and the Dutch uev.r fuuyht bttit-r tlian in the two 
desperate aen-figUta befiiiv .Mi' ■, ■ el-b 

flee, i/w Koy., vol. iii; 6'. ■■ H; 

aod Mateliefs own nccou-i ! ■, An. 

himrieall and tnu ■I-'--" 



132 DEFENCE OF THE TOWN, 

Thus wa3 the captain taken unawares, lacking provisions a 
well as men, and having no notice of this enterprise, nor^ 
that the Hollanders had as many vessels in the Indies. The I 
attack was made with twenty-live pieces of cannon of ord- 
nance, which they laid out on land. They were aided, as ] 
I have said, by the King of Jor and a number of petty kings, [ 
bis vassals, who invested the place on the land side with | 
60,000 men ; for he is a puissant king that holds all the J 
territory and lands beyond Malaea. This siege lasted for the 1 
space of three months and nineteen days. The place was I 
well defended by a very vaUaut Portugnese gentleman,,] 
named Avidri Furtado de Mendosa, who happened to be J 
there by chance.' For he looked forward to nothing in the! 
Indies short of the post of viceroy, the which lie soon after I 
obtained.' He had witli him but a hundred and fifty men I 
under arms, including Portugnese aud Indians.^ But what ] 
was a good thing for the besieged was that there were there I 
some merchant ships of Japan, manned by Japanese, who * 
are the best soldiei's in all the Indies : these helped to make 
up this number of a hundred and fifty men for the defence. 
It turned out happily, too, for the besieged that the viceroy 
of Goa, without knowing anything of the siege of Malaca,f 
had put an armada to sea, whereof he himself took the com- 
mand*; he was named Don Martin Alphon^a de Castro. This | 
armada consisted of seventy sliips, and was in two divisions ; 
the galleys, galiots, and vessels driven by oars went tc^ether. 



I A mistake ; lie bad been captain of Malacca nearl; time jeara (£i«w.] 
do* Mon^., i, 7). 

' He became Governor of India on the 27th May 1609, but heU-] 
ofilco odIj three monthe. 

^ The DutcbuccountsajB that behod eighty Portuguese to start with, 
and that during the eicge two veaseU, one containing eighty more 
tugucso, managed to run (he blockaiie and reach the town. 

* The viceroy was ordered to proceed in person to ItltLJaeca and the J 
Moluccoa by an ah-ari of the king, duU'd I^tb Maicb 1605 {Areh. Port, m 
Or., Fasc. G, No. 46). 
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niid the round sailing ships by tliemaelves. Tliis armada is 
considered to liave been the finest the Portuguese ever put on 
the sea in the Indies, for it conaisted of near 15,000 men well 
equipped.' He departed from Goa in the month of May 160l>, 
ha^-iug left the government of Goa and of Northern India 
in the hands of the archbishop of Goa, Don Alexis de Melsio} 
A month after the viceroy's departure, the two armadas met 
and joined near Sumatra, as had been arranged. Tlie intention 
was to take and conquer that island, because the king had 
given acces.5 to the Hollanders, and was a great enemy to the 
Portuguese ; but they were valiantly repulsed and beaten by 
the King of Achen and his following, among whom were 
also some Hollanders who did him good service, both in 
action and in counsel. Meanwhile the viceroy, having uewa 
of the siege of Malaca, departed from Sumatra to go thither, 
thinking to surprise the Hollanders on land and burn their 
ships ; but he did not make this out, for the said Hollanders 
were warned by one of their factors, that was at Sumatra, 
and promptly left to give them notice; but there was no 
need of him, for the Hollanders had always a pinnace seven 
or eight leagues out at sea to act as a sentinel, for fear of 
being surprised. As soon as this pinnace was aware of the 
armada, she went speedily and brought word to the Hollan- 
ders, who forthwith re-embarked themselves and their cannon, 
insomuch that the siege was thus raised the 19th' of the 
month of August. But this was the cause also that the 
Hollanders had an ill reputation and little credit among 
these Indian kings : for they had promised the King of Jor 

■ An exagger&lioD : the municipality of Goa, in their letter of 1606 
to the king, state the force ae 3,000 men {Arch. Port. Or., Fuse, 1, Pte. ii, 
Ko. 11). Faria y Sousa saya the fleet conaiBted of 12 gallions, 4 galleys, 
and 70 other vessels. Matelief'a relation is 16 or 17 gallions, 4 galleys, 
and 15 or 16 fiistas. 

' Mifljirint tor Meiie:e>. 

^ Heally the 17th ; the bnttle which ensued was foDght on the 
19th. 
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and the others that they would without fail take Malaca, 
and drive the Portuguese thence ; aud, indeed, it was on 

their account all these kings made war upon the Portuguese, 
being aforetime very good friends with them. And, what was 
worse, the Captain Cotneille raised the siege and re-embarked 
liis mun without giving notice to the King of Jor, whom he 
left to the mercy of the Portuguese, and at war with them. 

The Hollanders, then, having raised the siege, set sail 
towards the viceroy, whom meeting, they fought with great 
fury for the space of two days. The Hollander captain was 
Lrave and valiant, and was esteemed as such by all the Por- 
tuguese aud Indians, for he could not have done better than 
he did. He found himself in great difficulty one time, when 
a Portuguese vessel had come up with his, aud seized her 
with iron grapples and hooks, in such sort that it was nigh 
impossible to get disengaged. Fire had already broken out 
in both vessels, which had hke to have been burned there 
with all bauds, had not the Hollander general called to 
the Portuguese captain that it was not the part of a brave 
cavalier to let themselves be burned so, and that it were 
better to separate the one from the other and staad off. The 
captain refused, having his orders under pain of death to 
get burued and lost himself, so as he destroyed an enemy's 
ship, rather than surrender; yet what at length made him 
consent was that the boats of the Hollanders were coming to 
take off their people, while none of the Portuguese were 
coming for theirs : wherefore they quitted their bold, and 
bolli were saved. But thereafter the Portuguese captain lost 
his head for this business.' A large number of men fell OD 
both sides, but six Portuguese to one Hollander. 

At the last the Hollanders remained victorious, without 
losing more than two ships, that were burnt, along with two 

1 A mistAkc ; Dom Henrique de Noronha, the captain in qtitaAaOB, 
waa bigbly praiBcd for his conduct, Euid aftcrwudu became capUia tX.-^ 
Ormm {Lit: das Mam;,, i, 3:;0). 
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other ships of the viceroy, who, now that the siege was 
raised, incontineutly returned to Malaca with the remains 
of his fleet, and a njontli afterwards died there of dysentery.' 
The Hollanders also retired with their honour, as did the 
King of Jor and his allies. Thus Malaca remained free, 
and was afterwards very strongly fortified ; indeed, they are 
still continually fortifying it. 

The Porti^uese lost a great number of brave and valiant 
captains, and much honour in this affair ; and had great 
losses,* for their whole army was put to rout. Among others 
they lost two lords that were hrothers and gi'eat captains, 
one called Don Fernando and the other Don Fctro Mas- 
earegne? with two of their younger brothers. Never was 
there among the Portuguese so much regret for any men, a 
regret which lasts even to this day : it was even greater 
than for the viceroy, who died soon after of sorrow and 
melancholy ; and a wonderful thing it was that thirteen 
vessels did such execution.* 

The town is the richest and busiest in all the Indies, after 
Ooa and Ormus, owing to the great cargoes from China, 
Japan, the Moluccas, and all the Sunda which are landed 
there. Tor all that, living is very dear. 

' Onlf afewlineadownhesayBthatbediedof rorrowand molnDcliolv. 
The statemeiil bern U more proliable, for the date of bis death la quite 
vrong ; De Castro did not die till the 3nl June 1Gu7. 

* Tho DuMh intercepted letters in which the lou of 521 Portugneee 
WBB acknowledged ; no tess than 6,000 are said to have periEhixl iu the 
aipge. 

3 The brothers Maacarenlia were on board the S. Nicholas, 800 toiia, 
Dom FernaDdo being her cHptHin. She was attacked bj three Dutch 
ships, and taken. Uut of her crew of 365 Portugriene, b^idca naii^"" 
odI; eight survived (MHtuliaC's voyajie, in ICee. (Us Voj)., vol. 

* He does Dot mention MateliefB further exploits, A 
about for aome weeks, he nas again before Malacca on the 
and he attacked the Portuguese ships in the \etj harhoar 
desperate fighting, the Dutch burnt tbtve gallions, ai 
viceroy bufut tliree more, to prevent their falling into lb' 
la this ft^ht Ihu I'ortugU'-Be lost upwards of 100 row 
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The inhabitants of the country are handsome men, well] 
made and proportioned according to their stature, which is 
of the middle Iieight, as also are their women. They ar 
a swarthy complexion, and go naked from the waist upwards, 
while below they have gowns of cotton and silk, the over- 
gown reaching only to the kneea. They are girt with a rich j 
girdle, and carry daggers exceeding richly garnished. Aa 
for the women, they are attired in silk cloths, and have 
their shifts full short : they wear their hair long, and well 
adorned with precious stones, and an abundance of flowers 
interlaced. 

They are for the most part Mahometans, albeit there are 
nowadays a great number of Chriatians, The Jesuit Fathers ] 
have a very fine college there. 

The air of this country is bad, intemperate, and sickly ; 
even the natives are more subject to illness there than in 
any place in India. Few foreigners escape the sickness, 
and it is a great chance if they die not : at least notable marks 
of it remain ; for instance, some lose their hair, others their 
skin — that is, such as have made a long sojourn. The soldiers 
there are almost all like those of Ceylon, that is, men exiled ' 
and banished for their misdeeds. As for the merchants, 
the desire of the great profits to be made causes them to 
hazard their lives ; they return thence with a complexion 
of lead, and are never well ^aiu. The people of those parts 
are called Malays, as well in the laud of Malaca as at 
Sumatra ; they have a language that is spread over all the 
islands of Suiida i in all these parts it is the only one, 
and it is the most widespread and useful of all the Indian i 
tongues. 
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CHAPTER Xri. 

Of the islands of Suitda — Sumatra, and Java, — and the tmms 
of Bantan aiid Titban; the islands of Madura, Bally, the 
Mohiecas, and Banda. 

The Portuguese ciiU all the islands beyond Malaca, la 
Sonde, as one should say. " the sea and islands of the South".' 
Under this name are comprised Sumatra, Java, the Moliic- 
cjis, and all the other islands of those coasts. 

As for the island of Sumatra, I will not tarry to describe 
it, for I did not touch there, and merely passed in sight of 
it. It is situated under the Ei|uinoctial line, which inter- 
sects it ; it is of exceeding great compass, for it extends frooi 
the fifth degree on the north side to the sixth degree of 
southern latitude, that is, about the same as the Maldives, 
from which it is distant some six hundred leagues. As for 
the inhabitants, some are Mahometans, chiefly Uiose that 
live by the sen-shore ; the others are Gentiles. They are 
fond of traffic, wherefore all merchants are welcomed 
among them. Tlie Arabs and other Mahometans resort 
thither and trade moi-e than all other : the Portuguese go 
there too, but little, for they are not liked by the king. The 
Hollanders keep a factory there, and some factors. The 
country is very rich in pepper, which is larger than that of 
Malabar, but the latter nevertheless is more esteemed all 
over the Indies. But in this island there is such abundance 
that they can sometimes load thirty ships in one year. 
There is gold both in the mountains and the river-sands; 

' They were calkii the Sunda ialanda, bat not with this mcfiDiDg, vol. i, 
p. IGO. Sunda \a the wcBtcrn part of Juvn, the peoplu being dietioct from 
the Jiivwiese io race and language (Tule, 67im»., b. v. " Sunda''). Thoro 
is Hume confusion in ttie author's mind. Tlio Portuguesti cnlled the 
Eastum Archipelago and the Pttoific generallj by the name Mar do Siil. 
AUa in the E-ist ludia Company's recordi, down to the early p.irt of 
laat century, those regions are always termed " the South Sl's". 
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aai Am h« dvdk. TUa kiae of Adm is to; fond ttf 
) HolhadBi^ rt» kaiw baft tben aany booses ; it is 
•na the fxed plan fsr all Iba ships of Holland that are in 
tba Indies vben tbcT ban tteirst^k Car trading and for the 
lading aaa n^hHIiTg "J fwwfandisw ; tlwty V^p iK^tip a num- 
baro(SKlO(s,«bodi»«agnaktnde. BiU be vill not hear 
naentioa of tin PwtagneM. with vbom be bas bad always, 
and has even now. war to tbe death. 

Vet it is strange that this king bas never been able to 
come to t«rms with the PoiitQgii«9e, seeing that he agrees 
well with all other foreign««. Sometimes, indeed, some 
(tri^'ate I\>rtuguese merchants are to be found there; but 
they have no favour with the king, and, indeed, never see 
bin). 

When the Hollanders first went to the Indies they had 
war with this king.' and for this cause sacked two Arabian 
shii>8 laden with spices, wherewith they laded their own ; but 
iitlerwnrds the IloUanders and he became good friends, 



' All Mnfilinyftt Sbnh, aon of Aladdin, % usurper, seiied the throue in 

' Sub tlie account of ihe Wouclieron voynge of 1593-16(10 in Dkyib's 
L Koy., H»k. Soo. The rAJft of Aubeu did not Lecoiii " ~ 
^ Uutohtill about 1G03, 
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nnd, indeed, he seut six ambtissadors to Holland, the 
Hollanders leaving (as many of) theirs as hostages with 
him. These ambassadors were exceeding well received 
and honoured in Holland, and returned to Acben, but not 
all of them, for four died by the way, and I saw one of the 
two that got back at thp island of MaU. 

These Arabs that were pillaged at Achen by the Hol- 
landers, seeing that the King of Achen and all the other 
Mahometan kings were in very good understanding with the 
Hollanders, and mortal enemies of the Portuguese, bethought 
themselves to send deputies to Holland to treat for peace 
and friendship with the Estates, and to demand satisfaction 
and justice for their stolen property : insomuch tliat they 
obtained their satisfaction and were reimbursed for their 
loss ; though it was then about seven years after the seizure 
was made. And from that time the Hollanders have been 
at all times in good friendship with all the Indians. 

But in truth what did ua much harm at the first, and took 
away much of the good repute of the French, English, and 
Hollanders in this country (for in the Indies we are all con- 
sidered alike, seeing that we are all friends among ourselves 
and enemies of the Portuguese) was, that there was brought 
to Sunda, or islands of the South, a quantity of false pieces 
of foity Spanish sols, which were made on boanl the ships. 
The Hollanders accused the English, and the English cast 
the blame on the others : however the fact was, the Hol- 
landers paid dear for it, for the voyage after, a goodly num- 
ber of them were killed at several places ; and since then 
the Indians have not trusted thera so much, and the rumour 
has spread over the whole of India that we are all cheats. 
But to return to the King of Achen, the Hollanders and he 
since their agreement have had always a good understand- 
ing; while he has always troubled the Portuguese as 
much as he could, as have also the kings of Jor, Bantan, 
and Java Major. All people in the Indies or on the 
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other side the Cape of Good Hope, when they would go. I 
to Sumatra, merely say that tbey are going to Achen: fori 

this city and port haa acquired all the name and reputation 1 
of the island ; and it is the same in Great Java with Bantaivl 
BO that only those two kings are spoken oi 

The King of Achen has many times laid siege to Malaca« I 
as also has the King of Jor. He is a formidable pei'son, as t 
he showed himself when he was attacked by the viceroy Dom 1 
Martin Aljiho^a de Castro, for he defended himself so well, J 
and such a number of Portuguese were slain and drowned, ' 
that the viceroy had nothing for it hut to retire with his loss 
of honour and men. That was a had omen, for tliereafter 
he went to Malaca to meet his end, as I have said. But this 
king had great service also of the Hollanders that were then • 
at Achen, though they were few in number. For they gave J 
him counsel as to intrenchments and fortifications after the I 
fashion of Holland and France, and a good supply of cannon, ] 
whereof the king now has no lack, and T sliould never have . 
believed there were so many cannon in the Indies as he has 
there. After this attack and skirmish, the Hollanders con- 
ducted themselves so well, and with such sincerity, that tlie 
king has begun to have a great affection for them. 

The island of Java is at the southern end of Sumatra, i 
turning away toward the east, and separated by only a j 
narrow arm of the sea, whereof the beginning is under the * 
seventh degree towards the south. It is a very great, rich, , 
and wealthy island, containing many kingdoms. The moat 
renowned is that of liantan ; also it is more resorted to than 
any other part. The Portuguese galiots going toward the 
Moluccas, as I did, sojourn there a while ; this gave me an 
opportunity of seeing the country. 

Bautan is a great eity, tliickly peopled, situate on the sea 
at the very end of the island, and near the strait (called the 
Strait of Sunda, which I believe has given its name to all 
this sea) that separat-cs Java from Sumatra, from which it 



DESCniPTION OF BASTAM. IGl 

is distant only five-and-twenty leagues. On both sides of 
tlie town flows a river which bathes and surrounds it, and' 
then falls into the sea. It is verj- broad there, hut being 
only four fathoms in depth, is not navigable. The town is 
surrounded with brick walls, of not more than two feet in 
thickness. Every hundred paces near the walls are very 
lofty erections raised upon ship-masts, serving in tlie 
defence of the town, both as watch-towers and for firing 
at long range and with better command and view upon 
an enemy attempting to approach. These buildings are 
constructed of canes, the pillars being of wood, and are 
covered with palm-li^ves. The rich and well-to-do liave 
their houses hung on all sides with tapestries and curtains 
of silk, or of cotton cloth nicely painted. There are five 
large spaces, wherein every day is held the market of all 
sorts of merchandise and provisions, which are cheap, and 
living is therefore very good there. The fruits and animals 
are all similar to those of the other Indian countries whereof 
I have ao often spoken, and are very cheap here. The 
town is situate on low and marshy ground, being between 
two arms of the river, so tliat for the most part of the winter 
the river is all overflowed tliroughout the town, and one 
cannot go through the streets but by boats. The streets are 
not jMived : in nearly all parts, of the town tliei'e are quan- 
tities of coco-trees. Outside the walled enclosure are a great 
number of houses for the foreigners." 

' On the arrival of the Dutch under Houtmon io 1506, the Portu- 
gaeae hod a factory ut Bantam, but wurt! not on good tcrmB wilh the 
king. IIoatmuD iDgratiat«d himself «ith tlie latter.and nns euabledto 
estahlibh a factory. Tlie king, however, maintained hia independence, 
and welcomed Lancaater in IGDit, peraiitting the English also to found 
B factory. The English nllianco w«b afterwards cemented by a treaty, 
and for many yeare Bantam »aa the chief presidency of the Engliih in 
the East, the agencies at Madras, licngal, and Surat being icadc aub- 
ordiDate. The Hutch meantime had taken the neighbouring l«wn of 
■Tacatra anil built on its ruins the city of Batavia. Ry their ^I'eater 
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As for their religion, tlie most part are Mahometans 
there are, however, great numbers of Gentiles and idolaters 

There ia a great mosque in the town where is practised the 
Itiw of Mahomet; the lords and gentlemen have each hia 
temple in his own house : the doctors or Cadis come thither 
from Arabia. 

The inhabitants are of a yellowish colour ; they are habil 
in a cotton or silk clotli, which they wear all around the 
body from the waist downwards ; on the head they wear a 
little turban passed twice round. 

Their arms are da^era or poniards, called by them Cria : 
the blade is waved, and is a dangerous weapon ; the end of 
the haft is in the forai of a demon, or some other hideous 
figure ; the sheath is wooden, and of one piece. These tla^ers 
are finely adorned with gold and precious stones, and are 
worn at the aide by all, high and low : it would be con- 
sidered a disgrace not to wear it. When they go to war they 
carry swords and bucklers, and a sheaf of arrows, which they 
dart with the hand. They are a very stubborn race, also 
exceeding proud in their gait, and great liars and thieves.' I 

The men are exceeding idle ; the slaves do the greatCT 
part of their business. Tlie gentlemen and rich burghers 
have their gardens and country houses, where their 
slaves labour and till the soil, bringing in the fruits and 
revenues to their masters, who ordinarily busy themselves 
with nought, but sitting aiuid their wives — whereof each has 
a plurality — and constantly chewing betel; likewise their 

energy and Btronger naval force they engrosaed llie spice trade, aud 
made the poBitiou of tlis English at times intolerable. FJoally, in 
1G82, they fomented an inBiirrection of the son at the King of Bantojtt, 
aud Bocoeeded in forcing the English to retire (1683). The Dutch 
gradually anneied the whole of Java, while the English turned their 
attention to Sumatra, where they formed agencies at Achen, Priaman, 
BencDolen, Fort Marlborougli, etc. 

' Lancaster says he traded there very pcacealily, "although the 
Jauians be reckoned among the greatest pickers and theevcs of the 
world" ( r..p/., p. 10l>). 
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wivea do aotliing else. The female slaves play upon rtiverj 
instnimeuts before them, singing anil striking basins melodi- 
ously ; and to this music the wives dance one after another 
in presence of their husband, doing each the best she can, 
and striving to please him; for she that pleases hira the 
most then, sleeps the following night with bim. They also 
pass a great part of their time in washing and bathing, and 
remain long in the water : this renders the river unhealthfid 
ond bad for drinking, by reason of so many people washing 
and tarrying in it. For the rest, the women of quality are 
carefully guarded by the eunuchs, who are very numerous 
and are bought for the purpose. The beds are suspended, 
and they are rocked in them as are the residents at the 
Maldives. This town is thronged with many people, for 
there is great traffic and commerce there earned on by all 
sorts of foreigners, as well Christians as Indians; for in- 
stance. Arabs, Guzerates, Malabars. men of Bengala and 
Malaca, These come there chiefly in search of pepper, which 
grows abundantly in this island, and is nsaally worth only 
one sol the pound. I have seen many Chinese settled there 
and carrying on a great trade ; and every year in the mouth 
of January come nine or ten great ships from China laden 
with silk stnfFs, cotton cloth, gold, porcelain, musk, and 
a thousand other kinds of merchandise from their country. 
These Chinese have built there handsome houses for their 
lodging, till such time as they shall have finished their 
trading and become rich ; to attain which end, there is no 
vile or disgraceful job they wOl not put their hands to — they 
are liJce the Jews in their manner of trading. Then, having 
lilled their pockets, they return to Cliina. On their arrival 
they buy women slaves, and on their return sell them back, 
taking away with them the children they have had. Also 
tliey observe a rule never to bury any of their dead either 
there or in any other foreign land ; after salting and embalm- 
ing them thpy carry them off. 

m2 
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-II iTT- --.r^- -■ TiTi^aE ir iLis Kjwii many houses 
_-~ :-:iI:- rus^ iiisr keei* Hiere a factory and 
-" '■• ■ — : zii^z: Traif : iar ihe king had an affec- 
-rsr. iHii ^le WiTaiit i:*ve them. The king has 
.t 12. un TnrL 3r B exoaeding kindly and 
3-. i^L* miitr.T*:? vrr*s. who are guarde<l with 
XT^ii: r^' •^- :.r i ^itt cr-t TnrrLinei :o see them, or to enter 
i-ii:r Lj-^rrTit 1.1? t^ts. kii.«xji n be his own son, he could 
li.i s-t liit 't~"£ f vfrv? ii sT tz.:cr where they are, else he 
▼ .'iji >: Z'l.: :. i-T-iiL 

•" >:. tl-e i^i:! .■: i ni- iZ hi? gx>ds go to the king : his 
».;> iz,i ililirv- irr Lis slares. unless the latter were 
juirri^L --i Lvizj dj^^rt frr^m their father's house, or unless 
t:-r: k:::z in rtrura f«.'r s-^aie present, or to gratify the father, 
;fiv<:? tLein their liuertv, and sends them letters to that 
C'tR-ct. 

There is another great kingdom in the island of Java, 
whereof the principal town is called TUban,^ a town situate 
on the sea-shore, all surrounded and enclosed with walls. 
It i.s a very fine town, and a busy one too: pepper is 
very cheap there. They say that the King of Tuban is so 
l>()werful that when he wills to go to war, he can in four- 
und-twenty hours assemble 30,000 men, horse and foot, 
llo is ever aci'ompunied by a givat numWr of his gentlemen, 
and keeps up a very guy court. You see there many 
rlephuuts ami 1101*540^, 

We wvnt theiKV to the island of M'^lfr^*. which is on :he 
noiilu'iu xivlo ^*t Java, simull. but t'ertile iu rice. <upr lyi:::^ 
'^v'nu' oi ilio uo^-;i^i"VUtiii;^ lsIos tiicrewiih. There is a lircle 
loNvn. \^'j\ ;iv\U .J'ld well >v.u\'0, aL^cvt ,1 -vii^^/y. I: ■;i:t.'r^ 
,i, \"'is 'i ■:-^ ^'^» "'. ^"''^" -t'l^iOiiauLs .ii>' oi.,-:i:['[>ed and araie»L 
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the Moluccns. We cast auchor at the island of Balbj} wliere 
we tarried some time, and thence completed our voyage to 
tlie Mohiccaa. 

The island of Bally ia situate quite near Java toward the 
east. It is fertile in rice, abounding with fowls and pigs, 
which are very good and delicate, and in vast numbera. 
Other animal food exists, but very lean and poor. Tliore are 
many horses. Except foods, no merchantable stufia grow 
there. The inhabitants are Gentiles and idolaters, but with- 
out any rule or fixed ceremonial, for one worships a cow, 
another the sun, another a stone — each what he wills. The 
women burn themselves when their husbands die. As for 
their dress, it is the same as at Bantan. Their arms also are 
poniards ; besides which they carry in their hands a pike and 
a snrbatani? two fathoms long, and in this behalf they have 
a case full of little darts to blow with the sarbataus ; these 
weapons are exceeding dangerous when used against naked 
men. Moreover, they are very hostile to the Portuguese ami 

' B^^li, in which island, as the author Bcetna to haTO aoiue notion, 
Hinduism waa maiiitaiiifd. The beat scientific description of the island 
is that by Mr. R. Friedricb, tranalatedin the./, ii. ./I*. Soc. (New Serieg), 
vols, viii and ix. 

I ".^art(ir(iine,(i long trunke toahootin; also the mustcall inatniment 
called, a Sagbut" (Culgrav). It ia a very old weapon (sec Uucange, 
O'l^His., a. T. ■' ZaraboTana"). Among tlie leaa civiliaed rouea ita use ia 
localised in the Eastern Archipelago and in South America. As to (he 
former, Vorthema (p. 254) apcaka of the Zarahi.ttave in use in Java ; 
OJorio desoribea it, but not by name {Calhay. p. til). liarroH mentions 
"nrraaa de Zaravatanaa hcrvadas"; and Houtman, also writing of Java, 
says, " I!a ueent aussi dea Serlialaiiiea par leaquellea souffleut fleschettfla 
enveuimez." See, too, a cut iu Churchill (Voij., vol. ii), showing 
ita uae by the natirea of Alacaasar. Aa to South America, see Hans 
Slade (Flak. Sue., p. 55). It ia much used by tliu Indiana of Guiana, 
the pipe being from 8 to 14 feet in length, the durt of b incliea, 
barbed with the teeth of a fish, and poisoned. The cerlaiuty with 
which they take aim with this long weapon, supported only by one hand, 
ia wonderful (im Thnrm"a Giiiana. pp. 24ft-7, 3UO-2). In modern times 
it haa been reintroduced vilh UB aa the toy weapon, the "puS and 
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to the Moors. Tim islaud obeys a king of ite own, who Iiva 
with more magiii&ccuce tlian he of Bantan. His guard 
carry pikes pointed with fine gold ; and when he goes fort 
it is in a chariot drawn by two white Ijiiffaloea, 

As for the Moluccas, they are a number of islands fertilQ 
in apices. Tlie following are the names of the islands wliicl 
alone are comprised under this title^ : — Tcmate, Amhoiit, 
Maquiitn, Bassian, Meau, Morigoran, Gilolv, Calel, and Tuior; 
they are all, aa it were, in the same canton, being quite close 
to each other. They are barren in food-products, which are 
scarce and very dear there, because they come from abroad. 
No kind of grain grows there. They make meal of the wood I 
of a tree tbey call Sagmi^ wliereof all the people make cer- ' 
tain pastry and cates, which are very good and very delicate 
when fresh made. There are some cocos and bananas, 
abundance of orange and lime trees, and very large almond 
trees : of the latter they make nice almond and sugar cakes i 
which are sold in the markets. 

But above all, there is there a marvellous quantity of 1 
cloves, which grow in no other part of the world but in \ 
these islands, and tboy are all covered with them : for which 
cause they are frequented by foreign merchants of all r 
who come there from all quarters of the world to get that -j 
spice, both Christians and Chinese, Indians and Arab,^. There j 
are many parrots there of divers plumages, and exceeding I 
beautiful 

In manners and customs, arms and dress, the inhabitants j 
resemble tliose of Java and Sumatra : for all the people of J 
the parts beyond Malaca, and called by the Portugue 
Sonda, differ nowise in features, colour, dress, language, or j 

' The name Moluccas ia more properly reetricted cUIl further to th*;! 
five Rinall iskoda west of Oilolo, viz., Ternat^, TidonS, Motir, MaVi«i,(4 
nod Bacbian (aee Yule, Glmi., b. v., &ud authors cited id Middletou'ft^ 
Voy.^ Hak. Soc, App. ivi). 

' Sago, Malay ragn, made of the pith of particular Bpociea of p 
(aee (luotationa in Yule, Glosi., s. v.). 
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cnstonis, — in fact, they are the same people. Tlie religion is 
the Mahometan. They are a very simple folk, but courageous 
auJ valiant withaL Tcruate is the chief Island' : it is Ml 
tliiity leagues in compass, and grows more cloves than the 
olhera. It is ruled by a kiug of its own, and in former days 
tlie King of Teriiate was king of all, but now each island has 
an independent king.* The Hollanders since a few years 
ago have occupied two, Ambmn and Tidor, dispossessing the 
I'ortuguese.* As for Ternate, the king of that ialnud drove 
the Portuguese from their fort there, but the Spaniards from 
the Philippine Islands or Manilla reconi:[iiered it,* and have 
now a treaty with him. So at the present day the Portu- 
guese have no longer the disposal of the cloves : this vexes 
them much, and they have a plea of this matter against the 
Spaniards in the Council of the King of Spain, I have 
sojourned only at Ternate ; as for the others, I have passed 
within sight of most of them. 

In the same parts is another island, which I have visited, 
very celebrated for one sort of spice : it is Banda, distant 
four-aud- twenty leagues from Amboin, — very fertile in nut- 
megs and mace. This place supplies the whole world with 
these products, for they grow nowhere else, save some trees 

1 And BO inniortaliged with Tidor£ fa; Klilton, who, like PTrard, 
maLes Ibem both diasy llables :— 

" Cloee Siiiliug from Bcngalo, or the Ules 
Of TtmiLte and Tidori.', whence merchantB briDg 
Their apicy druga," etc. — (/'. £., ii, 638.) 

■ Most earl; travellers, e.g., Darbasa, dwell on tbe fact that each had 
ita own king, and Col. Yule suggests as the probable origia of the 
□ame Moluccas, Jnzirat-al-Malnk, '' the isles of the kings". 

^ Steven van der Hagea took the Portuguese fort at Aniboyna ou 
the 2lBt February, aod that at Tidore on lith May IGOo [Ittc, lUs Voij., 
vol, iii). They never lost hold of Amboyna, but were driven from 
Tidori by tbe Spaniards in 1611, 

• In April IGOfi. For an account of tbia Spanish expedition, and for 
the coHseciuout ill-feeling between the Portuguese and Spaniordg, see 
Uc Morg.Va Philipi,i«e htumh, p. SJ'J, tl «<;. 
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that arc planteii out of curiosity, as I have seen at Goa a 
other places. On this account many foreign mercliants f 
all parts resoit thither. It haa an independent king; 
inhabitants are Mahometans, brave and warlike, and of t 
same dress and customs as those of the other islands and t 
adjacent countries, 

It would be impossible to mention in detail all the islandsl 
in this sea of Sunda — or "Southern Sea", as the Portuguea 
call it — by reason of their great number, small and great J1 
making the navigation very difficult with their sauda, shoals, J 
and straits, so that you must have good and experienced! 
pilots — natives of the islands if possible ; and yet, with al£l 
that, you will often run aground and get wrecked. Furth^J 
none dare sail but by day only, for as soon as nighk-l 
approaches you must cast anchor somewhere; otherwise yoafl 
jiiay get wrecked in the night, and even while sailing by da^ 
you must always keep the lead in hand. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OJ (he sinjidar things that art brought from the istandi e/ j 
Suvtatra, Java, Burnro, aTtd from i!ic Phity>2nnes andM 
Manilla. Of China ami Japan, and of the Ira^eM 
carried on at Goa. 

The three principal and largest of these islands are 
Sumatra, Great Java,^ and Borneo, which are the largest of 
all that ocean, next to tlie island of St. Lawrenee, which is 
ilpemed to be the greatest of all All the peoples of tliese _ 

1 The Java Major of tiarbom (p, 197), of N. Conti {India 
KV Cent,, ii, 15), and of OrtoliuB, i.e., Java proper. By Java 
(originally applied to Sumatra), at a later tiuie en 
fiioADl Siunbawa, some Timor, aiid Bonie Bflli, but thia need not 
ua here (ace YuIb'b Marco I'ulv, Bk. ill, c, 9, aud Glossnrtj, a. v 
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islands in their disposition, manners, features, and language, 
approach those of the mainland of Malaca, which leads me 
to conjecture that these islands have been peopled by the 
Malays. The other islands are innumerable, lying quite 
near each other, all inhabited or but few not so, and each 
having a separate king, and some having more than one. 
They are fertile in peculiar fruits and merchandise, such as 
spices and other drugs that are found nowhere else ; and 
excepting Sumatra and Java, which are fertile of all things, 
the rest abound only in one particular thing and are sterile 
of all else. So this one product wherewith they abound 
must furnish them with everything else; this is why all 
kinds of food are very dear, save their own product, wliich 
is cheap, and why these people are constrained to teep up 
continual intercourse with one another, the one supplying 
what the other wants. 

In Sumatra and Java grow many things that are very 
good and valuable ; the chief traffic is in pepper, theirs being 
larger than that of the Malabar coast, because, as I believe, 
these islands are farther toward the east and nearer the line, 
and the soil is moistened by more copious dews than the 
mainland. Banda yields mace and nutmegs ; the Moluccas', 
cloves ; Borneo, camphor and benjamin' ; and so with the 
rest, all producing something peculiar. I content myself 
with speaking of them altogether, because they are iidiabited 
by the same people, and lie under nearly the same pandlel 
and climate, with the same temperature or intemperature. 
The air is not very healthy, but i-ather the reverse ; and food 
is very dear — nay, very frequently cannot be got for money ; 
for the supply by sea is not to be depended on. The people 
are treacherous, perfidious, and choleric, ao tliat for a mere 

' " A kind of inccnBe derived from the resin of tbe Sli/rax ben!i>in ; it 
got from the Arab traders the n(iine of Uihuii-JiWt, ' Juva fnuik incense', 
cormpted in the middle ages'' into tbe above and other forms (Yale, 
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triile they make no scruple to kill a mau with the eris or 
poniard wliicli tliey always carry. Traffic with them is car- 
ried ou in fear and i>eril. The HoUandei's, Portuguese, and J 
other foreigners are obliged to run risks in trading with I 
theiii, but tho^e of tlicir own faith do not, inany of thesa J 
having been cheated, and even some of the foreigners ; but I 
Uie greed of gain causes them to forget.' 

The Portuguese of Itlalaca have clerks and factors in all | 
the islands for trade. The iuliabitaiits, too, are wont to j 
with their vessels laden to Malaea, which is the magazine | 
and staple of all that merchandise, the commerce wherein is 
marvellously great, and carried on both by money and by 
the exchange of other products of all these islands from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China, with an infinite number of i 
ships. They come there fi'om the countries of the Abexis, , 
from Arabia, Persia, Ormuz, Surate, Guzeratte.Cambaye, Goa, 
Malabar, Beugala, China, Japan, and all other parts of the 
Indian coasts. Now, too, the French and Hollanders also 
come thither for this same traltic in excellent fruits and 
drugs, whereof the flowers are very aromatic and odoriferous. 
For while the flowers are yet ou the trees in their force and 
vigour, it is a marvel to smell the sweet scents which thej 
exhale, wherewith the air is so full filled that the wind bears 
them six or seven leagues away.- But amongst all, the cloves 
bear off tlie prize ; yet does it cost men dear to go for them, 

' In original : ''Les Holandois, Portugaia et autrea eatrangera sont 
oontraititB dc e'y fier pour le tralfic, non poa ceux de letir ioy, dont 
plusieurs y ont estc attrapct, et dia eatnuigere meBines, ntkia le deiir do 
gaiguur fait oublier tout." 

' The " Bpicy broeies" of the poets and poetic trsTellerB are a great 
annoyance to proanio modem writers, e.g., Tennent (Ccj/nn,!, -J) ; Milton. 
fuhleH his "Sabean cMlours from the spicy shore Of Araby the Bleat" 
(P. L., It, 163), aa being felt off at sea near Moiambiqne; Heber'sapic? 
breeiea only " blow soft o'er Ceylon'a isle". The sensitive P. and O. 
passenger catches them quite six or seven leaguca off Oalle or Colombo ; 
while the cynical old resident insists that they arc only appreciable ia . i 
the vicinity of a native bazaar. 
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:; that sometimes tliej' lose their lives or eudure great 
3 in the quest. 

The iiiiporta to these islands are cotton, cotton cloths, all 
kinds of silk cloth and stufl's, raw silk, rice, fish, hiittei, oils, 
munitions of war, arms, silver itself, and other things. Tlie 
HoUanders and all others when they would go to these 
islands, go first to the coast of Guzerate, Saint Thomas, 
Massulipatan, and Bengala, to buy cotton cloths, upon which 
they make a double profit: for they gain on their own mer- 
chandise in the first instance, and then on tlieir second cargo 
that they carry to these islands. But if these Malay islanders 
are cunning rogues, the Chinese are even more so, for all the 
silver that is brought to these islanders from all sides, the 
Chinese get into their own hands and carry off to Cliina, giving 
them nothing in exchange but their worthless goods, baga- 
telles, and counterfeit gems. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
allege the same of the Flemings and Hollanders, who bring 
them nothing but baubles and toys, but will carry away in 
exchange from Spain only gold and silver, as they do also in 
France. 

With regard to the I'hilippine islands that come next, not 
having been there I will say only in passing what I have 
been able to learn among the Portuguese. By them they 
are called Idas de Manilla; by the Castiliana, the FhUip- 
pines : and by the Indians, ZwfOft, from the prmcipal island 
wliicli is called Luijon. There are a great number more, each 
having a separate name. The Castihans have tUscovered and 
coniiuereJ them,' and have given them the name of their 
king. The Portuguese give them that of Manilla, from the 
[iiincipal town thus named, where the chief trade is carried 

' They were taken b; & Spanish expedition from New Spain ici 1571. 
A full account of their conqneat and goTcrnmeiit is given bj Do 
niorga, whoso work, first published at Mexico in 1G09, hoB been edited 
for the Hak. Soo. by Lord Stanley. From the opening chapter it s« 
that Spain proposed to give the name rhilippincs to the whole archi 
pL'Ugo, including the Mahicca:^ and Borneo. 
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on. It is at fifteen degrees north. Tbe people are iminigninti 
from China, as are also the people of Japan. The Spaniai 
possess them, and have there a viceroy and a bishop, both of ■ 
whom have their residence at the town of Manilla, whera f 
Christianity is well advanced. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, New Spain, and Peru cotofll 
there by way of the South Sea. These islands are fertile ia | 
foods and fruits, but abound also with merchantable com- 
modities. There is found there much civet' ; also those 
tortoises whose shell is in such demand in the Indies, , 
being found nowhere in all the Indies but there and at the i 
Maldives, as I have aoid elsewliere ; there is great traffic in 
this at Cambtiye and Guzcmte. So it is that the Spaniards I 
hold these islands not for their own value, but solely in order i 
to carry ou trade and commerce with tbe Chinese; for as 
foreigners are not permitted to frequent tbe mainland of I 
China, it is necessary to have some other place as a recep- r 
tacle and staple for the merchandise bronglit by tlie Chinese. 
For thi.? purpose the Portuguese hold the island of Macao. 

The Spaniards have tliere a Contrdador for the inter- 
change of the goods of China and the East Indies. Thia . 
renders these islands marvellously rich ; but at the same i 
time diminishes the commerce of Spain with tbe West ' 
Indies, for the clotli and silk fabrics of Spain are no longer 
carried thither as they were wout to be before tliis trade 
was established. The King of Spain also tried to prevent 
this result, permitting ouly certain ships to trade with. , 
Manilla, as be does at Goa. But the Chinese protested that | 
if it were to be so they would have no intercourse with them j 
either in the east or in the west, so that the king has beea j 
obliged to let the trade proceed in its natural course.* A j 

' "The natives have another means of gain, bringing much profit^ I 
tor there are many civet cats, though smaller than those of Goine 
(Ue Morga, Phil, hi., p. 286). 

* De Morga, who gives a fait acconnt of the tritdc of the Pbilippinn 
(pp. !!36-14), beats out all theso stalcmeutB. The King of Spain 
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great quantity of silver is drawn from the West Indies to 
China. The Spaniards of the Manillns carry on a trade in 
the South Sea with the Portuguese of India, but pass not 
to tliis side of the Cape and I'ort of Malnca. I believe that 
more than thirty or forty ships come there every year from 
China and the Manilla islands. The Portuguese and Spaniards 
in their trading in this sea agree passably well. The Spaniards 
keep to themselves that fair and excellent island of the 
Moluccas called Tern ate. ^ 

From the city of Goa, where the merchandise from nil 
parts of the Indies and Portugal is laden and unladen, the 
viceroy, in accordance with the king's standing order, de- 
spatches every year two or three vessels to China and Japan. 
Sometimes they go only to China ; sometimes to both. By 
China is meant Macao only, which is an island and town 
inhabited by the Portuguese, with some number of Chinese, 
Tliis place is the staple and emporium of all the merchan- 
dise from China and other parts of the world. 

This Indian traffic is not allowed to all the Portuguese at 
all places; for that of China, Japan, Malaca, Mozembic, 
and Ormus is for none but the ships of the King of Spain, 
save sometimes in order to reward some lord, captain, ot 
other officer, the king gives him leave to make one trading 
voyage with one or two vessels or more ; but this is only for 
some signal service and in the case of a grandee. In thcKC 
vessels go many private merchants for trade. These pay 



not prohibit Chinese trade at the Manillns. but, in order lo protect 
Spanish trade with Spanish America, he proliihiled an; persons of New 
Spain or Para from trading with the Philippines, or from bringing 
Chinese goods to America. By tbua protecting the trade of Spain he 
inleuded to conciliate the Spanish colony of the Philippines by giving 
them the monopoly of their island trade. But the result was that, the 
merchants of New S[>ain being interdicted, the Philippine trade largely 
fell into the hands of the Dutch, English, and Portuguese (Ue MorgA, 
M.S.; Cocka' Diari/, jiassitu). 
' See above, p. 106. 
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their ship expenses and the freight to the lord of the voyage^ I 
also the principal royal dues; for the king bestows these I 
voyages free of everything, except some particular dues I 
■which must be paid to the rcnderea,^ or farmers of the cuatoma i 
and tarifFs.* They are, however, exempt from many exac- I 
tions that are otiierwise and elsewhere paid upon all goods. I 
The principal cargo carried from Goa to Macao is silver; for I 
in China silver is in great demand, and most of the silvwJ 
that is taken from Europe by way of Ormus to the East I 
Indies goes to China. So, too, that which comes from the I 
direction of Japan, from the West Indies (by way of the South 1 
Sea), and from the Philippine Islands or Manillas, the last- j 
named place being the staple for goods passing between tha \ 
West Indies and China (by the said South Sea), as from Peru, I 
New Spain.Mexico,Cbili,andother places in those parts, inao* I 
much that, aa it is reckoned, there enters China every year 
more than seven millions worth of gold in silver. The Chinese, 
too, never let so much as a testoon^ go out again, for they 
melt all this silver into ingots, and keep all their treasure in . 
silver, and not in gold, which is vastly common and cheap 
there. The beat silver in the Indies is that which cornea ] 
from Persia by way of Ormus in (the form of) a long coin, | 
called lariiis, which the smiths of India prize highly, and use I 
to their great advantage, being a very pure, clean, soft, and 
ductile silver, and good for working. Next to it, that of 
Japan is the best, being also pliant. That from the West 
Indies is the worst, being hard, rough, and less purified than 
the former, 

' Fort, reiideirot, tax-gatherers or farmers. 

* Fr. Paiwarte, " papier affich^ qui coatenait le tarif de certuni 
droits" (Liltre); " a paper coDtaining the particular rates of toUs, or 
cUHtomes duo unto the kiug, etc." {Coli/roi-e). 

= " Teston, a testooD, a piece of Bilver coin worth Wrl. sterling" 
(Colgravf). The Engliah teatoon of Henry VIII wbb worth only 6rf., 
and latterly only i^d. ; the name is now obsolete, except in its alang i 
corruption, " tiziy". 
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Tlie ships lenviiin Goa are laden not only with silver, but 
with divers goods of Europe, such as wines, woollen fabrics, 
and among others, red scarlet, all sorts of glass and crystal 
wares, clocks (which are highly prized by the Chinese), much 
cotton cloth, precious stones cut and set in rings, chains, 
carkaueta, tokens, ear-pendants, and bracelets ; for the 
Cliinese like vastly to get gems and jewels of all sorts for 
tlieir wives. The ships leave Goa towards October, and 
touch at Cochin for precious stones and spices, such as 
pepper and cinnamon, leaving there the merchandise of 
Europe or of the northern parts of India. Tlience they sail 
for Malaca: for they cannot make this voyage without 
touching at Malaca in order to get the Governor's passport, 
and also to purchase the merchandise of the islands of 
Sunda in exchange for cotton cloths and other goods of 
India and Europe. 

Vessels making the voyage from Goa to Japan and back may 
reckon on taking three whole years ; nor can tliey reckon on 
less by reason of the winds called by them Monssans, and by 
us Maesons, which prevail for six months and more, as 1 have 
said elsewhere. But this is no loss to them, for sometimes 
they double their money and goods, and sometimes treble 
them, and in some cases do even better still. From Malaca 
they go to Macao, and thence to Japan. At all these places 
they must await the Muesons ; in the meantime wliile waiting 
they carry on their trade. At Macao they leave the greater 
part of their goods, and all their silver, relading with other 
goods of China, such as silks and Spanish white, which they 
as well as we call aluya} ; it is dear, and much in request in 
Japan, where all the women whiten the whole body with it, 
even down to the legs. This white comes from the island of 
BoiTieo, whence it is carried to China ; there they fine and 
mix it, making therein very great traffic and sales to all 



CeruBe, SpnDiab white, or as n 
such word as in the tent nppcarfi ii 



i any, whiting ; Port, alrayade. 
the French liictioiinrits. 
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parts, but more to Japan than to all the world beside. Then i 
they carry to Japan all those China goods and some othera J 
from Europe and India, which they sell exceeding wellu 
they bring back only silver, which they get cheap, and return J 
to Macao to re-sell all th^ir silver, exchanging it for other t 
merchandise. They make a long sojourn in all those 
places, and then return to Malaca, where they must call; . 
there they make anotlier exchange of goods (or those of ■{ 
Malaca and the islands of Simda. Thence they return to I 
Goa, or wliat«ver otiier place the master of the ship belongs I 
to. It is impossible to tell all the great riches and all the rare | 
and beautiful things which these ships bring back ; among J 
others they bring much gold in ingots, which the Portuguese I 
call pandoro} Some gold also they have in leaf, and some in I 
dust ; also great store of gilded wood- work, such as all sorts of j 
vessels and furniture, lacquered, varnished, and gilded with I 
a thousand pretty designs ; then all kinds of silk stuffs, good J 
store of unwrougbt silk, great quantities of musk and civet I 
plenty of the metal called calin,^ which is much esteemed I 
over all the Indies, and even in Persia and elsewhere. It is aa | 
hard as silver and as white as tin, and it gets whiter with use ; 
money is made of it at Goa and in the other Portuguese tep- i 
ritories, and in some of the Indian, — though rarely, for all their I 
money is of gold or silver, which also they cut into pieces to I 
make their purchases of goods. Of this metal they make flU j 
their utensils and ornaments as wc do here of silver and tin ; j 
they even use it for rings and bracelets for girls and children, . i 
They import also from thence much poreelain ware, which is 
used throughout India, as well by the Portuguese as by the J 
Indians. Besides all this, many boxes, plates, and baskeia j 
made of little reeds covered with lacquer and varnished in ] 
all colours, gilded and patterned. Among other tbit 
I should mention a great number of cabinets of all patternaj I 
in the fashion of those of Germany. This is an article the | 
' Pott, pao de oaro. ' See vol. i, p. 235, iio(f . 
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most perfect and of the finest workmanship to be seen any- 
where ; for they are all of choice woods, and inlaid with 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, and precious stones ; in place of iron 
they are mounted with gold. The Portuguese call them 
Escrilorioa de la China. 

There ia also imported a great quantity of sugar, the hardest, 
whitest, and finest I have ever seen ; great store too of wax 
and honey, and paper, the whitest, finest, and smoothest in the 
world. Then all sorts of metals, save silver ; among the rest 
much quiclisilver, from which they make great profit by 
transporting it to all the places where there are silver mines, 
for this quicksilver purifies and refines silver. So much for 
the trade of Goa with China, Japan, Malaca, etc. As regards 
the retail trade in the island of Goa, it must first be noted 
that it ia all done by the Banians, Canarins, and other 
foreigners. Gentiles and Mahometans, and rarely by Portu- 
guese, Metifs, or Christian Indians. The wholesale trade is 
carried on in all quarters by rich men, whether Portuguese, 
Christians, or other. All sales, whether wholesale or retail, 
are conducted by sworn brokers, who are Gentile inhabitants 
of Goa and the neighbourhood. 

All grains, seed, and other food-stuffs that come from 
abroad are discharged into the Alfa-ndeque, and are there 
sold and ilistributed to those that want them, as well for their 
own use as for sale by retail in the town and islaud. As soon 
as they are discharged into this Alfandeque, the oHicers of 
police come and put a price upon the several goods, according 
to their value ; this they do with every article of food and 
nutriment, whether it be in lai'ge or small quantities. Jf the 
goods are not sound and fit for food, whether cooked or raw, 
they are confiscated anil given to the prisoners and other 
poor Christiana of the town ; and in addition the sellers are 
fined. For you must know that every day the magistrates 
and officers of police do nothing else but inspect all articles of 
food, and none durst sell nnythtiit; ere the police have first 

fOl.. II. 
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fixed the price. Nor durst they sell aught wholesale or retail, 
whether food-stufis or other thing, that have not paid tribute 
to the king. So it is that with merchandise of every craft, 
trade, or kind, however small, the power of dealing in it, 
making or selling it, is farmed out to the highest and 
last bidder. They call tliese farmers Rnidercs; sellers and 
dealers must have notes in writing from these Eenderes, 
which cost them according to the value of the trade or craft. 
These Eenderes or farmers are all Brameuis, Banians, and 
Canarins. 

It is a wondrous sight, that of the vast crowd that is to be 
seen buying and selling from week's end to week's end at 
Goa, except on feast days, and in the island as well as in 
the town ; the mighty traffic and commerce that is done there 
is such, indeed, that every day seems fair-day. Such as are 
here, severally, grocers, chandlers, apothecaries, and druggists. 
are there all of the same calling, which is practised altogether 
by men of the Brameny race, and no others. They keep all 
manner of drugs, as well for medicine aa for food; for, 
excepting wine, flesh, fish, fruits, herbs, and cooked victuals, 
they sell all other things proper and necessary for human 
life, or for the food of men and horses, or for their health 
and healing ; but they sell no cloth fabrics. At every comer 
of the streets and crossings there are always one or two 
shops. 

All the Indians at Goa and elsewhere have a custom, 
strange and notable enough, viz., when they would make 
some bargain one with another, and there be some folks 
present whom they would not should hear the bargain and 
the price, nor should even have a suspicion of it, as might 
happen if they were to see them whispering together, they 
are wont to make signs under their silk or cotton mantles, 
which are worn like our cloaks : so touching the hands thus 
privily, they give one another to understand by the fingers 



ay the fingers | 
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at what price they are willing to buy or sell, ivitlumt Uie 
olliera knowing or being aware of anything.' 

But to return to the islands of Sunda, the Moluccas, 
Philippines, Japan and China; of them I could say much 
more, and of the excelknt and strange things that affl 
brought thence, but I content myself with having said au 
much in passing, leaving what remains to such as are more 
capable and curious than I. 

Having then returned from the Sunda voyage, 1 remained 
another space at Goa, waiting an opponunity to get liorne. 
But before coming to my departure from the Indies, it seems 
fit, since I have given so minute a description of Goa and 
tlie other places of the Indies which I visited, that I should 
not omit what I observed and leamt with some study, while 
I was among the Portuguese, as well of their navigation, 
sfnppiiig, and trade, in divers parts of Africa and the Indies, 
as of many other singular things of the countries of Brazil 
in America. Angola, Mozambique, Sofola, Cnuesme, Melinde, 
Socotora, and other places on the African coast, and nest of 
tlie remaining coasts of India from Ormus, Cambaye, Sural, 

* Tlie Guatom of silitiit bargaiiiiug exUta throaghout all the East, and 
is evideotlj of great sntiiuitjr. Mr. Tylor recogniaes in it a Burvival of 
the primitiTe method of counting {/Vim. Cult.,i,2i6). Varthema found 
it in use at Calicut {lluk. Soc. ed., p. 1C9). Tavernier describea it at 
veneral iu India, and explaioa the method. A graap of the whole haad 
aigniflea 1,000, and every additional squeeze another 1,000, A grasp of 
the live finders only meana 500 ; of one finger, 100 ; of half a finger 
to the middle knuckle, 60; of the flnger-tip only, 10 {Voy., Pt. II, 
Bk. i[, eh. li), M. Hue, with his usual humour.describeslhcchafFeTiiig 
on the sale of a camel in Tartary :^" 'ITiey dispute by turns furiously 
and argnmeotatively as to the merits and defects of the animal, but as 
auon aa it comes to a queBtiun of price the tongue is laid aaide as a 
inedium, and the conver&atioa proceeds altogether in signs. They seize 
each other by the wrist, and, beneath the long wide aleeve of their jackets, 
indicate with their fingers the progreaa of the bargain" {TrinfU in 
Tart-iri/, ch. v). A recent description of the practice will be found in 
the Si. Ji,mtt-:< Gnztite, 23rd March I8H7, 
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Mogor, Diu, eta, on to China and Japan, and wbat«oever 
memorable happened in all those places while I was in the 
Indies. All this I will relate bviefly in the chapt« 
following. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Of the form, and fashion of ike Portuguese skips going to t 

Indies, and of thnr shi}yments, order, and police, as 

well goimj as returning. 

First aa to the Portuguese ships : in ordinary course thi 
or four at most go out every year ; these are the earracks, 
called by them naox " de voyage",' which are sent out with 
the iuteution that they shall return if they can. On extra- 
ordinary octasions, when the King of Spain wishes to send 
out an armada, or a viceroy out of the season, or some 
particular despatch, he sends other middle-sized ships, such 
as Biscay gallons,^ French, Flemish, or English ships, or 
caravels^ ; none of these ever returns to Portugal, except there 
should be need to bring some special intelligence out of the 
usual seasona ; in such cases they despatch a caravel or other 
middle-sized ship. If peradventure the carracks leaving Por- 
tugal for Goa fail to arrive safely there or at some other Indian 
port, some Biscay galions are sent home laden witli pepper 
and other goods. These galions are of 700 or 800 tons 

' Port, uAo or itou. They are generallf called " ntkug de catreirft''. 

* " Le Gftlion", Bays Jd, " fut daoB rorigina un vaisaeau hjbride. 
C'^tait, k la bien prendre uoe nef allongik et plus ctroite du fond et dea 
fla.QCB qu'uiiti nef orUiuaire. QU'-lijuea galioua ailaient b la Tame, maiH 
c'£lait le trb»-petit Dombre. La poupe da Ralbn, ft la difference de 
celle de la iinf qui ^tait plate, Stait arrondie et avah deux lobes hemi- 
sph^rlquea, Bt^par£s par I'dtamliot, fondenieat de I'arri^re et support du 
gouvernail. Lea galiooB ordicaireB avaient deux ponta, les plna graoda 
en avaient Irois" [/^ Stnijtn Aye et la Henai.ii'ance, toui, ii). 

> Fur a descriptiua uf the curavi-I, Bi;e below, cb. xvi, and nott tliere..i 
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burthen or thereabouts, aijd are well equipped for war, aud 
good sailers, better even than the carracks. 

The carracks are all built at Lisbon, and not elsewhere, 
by reason of the harbour there, which is very suitable and 
convenient for shipment, more so than any other ; this is 
by rea-son as well of the presence there of the officers and 
superintendents of these voyages, as of the goods, the utensils 
(or, as they are called, the " apparel"), the provisions (which 
they call " niatelotage"), and the other commodities and 
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These carracks are ordinarily of 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
burthen, sometimes more, so that they are the lai^est vessi-ds 
in the world, so far as 1 liave been able to learn ; they cannot 
float in less than ten fathoms of water. There are some ships 
in the Indies, but very few, coming from Arabia, Surate, 
and other nei{;libouring parts, which nearly approach 1,000 
or 1,200 tons, but they are none of them like the carracks, 
nor so strong, by reason that lesa iron is used in their fitting. 
On the other hand, they are not so liable to rot, nor so easily 
pierced by worms, because in the Indies they use no timber 
that has not lain three or four years after being cut : this 
renders it drier and harder. Moreover, their timber is by 
nature harder and better than ours. They can afford to wait 
this long while, because they have great store of timber, 
and build but few vessels, nor do they consume it as fuel, 
by reason of the heat of the country. Whereas, on the 
contrary, in Portugal there is but little timber, and many 
vessels are built, so that there they are constrained to use 
the timber quite green.' 

1 The smaller vessels used for the coasting fleet of India were built 
chiefly ftt BasseiD (Bafaim). Such were 'angaiceu (sing, latii/airxl, q.v. 
Yule, Giuss.) and J'uilaa, Epeciall; adapted for fightiog the MalBbar 
pirates, aud corresponding in use to our gunboats. Thus, iu 1598, tix 
mngnifeii were built at Bauein for L. da Gauia's ex)ieditioD agaioHt 
Kunh&h {Dfc A'/). Owiug to the lack of timber in I'orliigal, to which 
Pyrard alludes, and alao to the auoueiie of the CAojcn (bi;i' oext uote), 
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1 have heard it said by the Portuguese, that no vessel evepfl 
made bo many voyages from Portugal to the Indies as : 
certain carrack that was built at Bassains, which is between J 
Ooa atid Cainbaye : it made aa many aa six.' Those built 1 
in Portugal ordinarily make but two. or tliree at most, but J 
the majority make but oue. This place, Bassains, ia to the I 
Indies what Biscay in Siiain is here, for all the vessels built I 
Cor the King of Spain in the Indies are constructed there, I 
because no country yields so much timber. True it is that -I 
in the kingdoms of Pegu, Sian, and in Martabanne, there is I 
found even more and better ; but these places are remote I 
and loss convenient. 

These great carracks have four decks or stories, on each of I 
which a man, however tall, can wallc without touching 
iiis liead against the deck above; indeed, he comes not -J 
within two feet of it The poop and the prow are higher 
than the main-deck by the height of three or even four men, J 
ill such wise that it seems aaif two castles were erected at the | 
two ends. There may be thirty-live or forty pieces of bronze 
CQimon ; for they Iiardly ever use pieces of iron as we do. 
Tlicir cannon is of the weight of four or five thoi^and 



thu KitiK of Spuia made every attempt to inducetheludiaGovemment 
In biiilil tbc aiirrncka in ludia. A gplendid cairnck vm built at Goa bj 
Muthiritt Aa Albuquerque, and for good omen named a second Chagat. 
ttlia wilwl for Litbon early in 1593, aad, after a voyage of terrible 
mUfortiiiioB. WttS attacked by three ihipe of the Earl of Cumberland at 
tbo Anorwiin Juue 1534. Her crew made a heroic defence, and finally 
blew Imr up, with her cargo of immense value [Dtc. XI; Harria, Foy., 
1,088! /'«r<-Au.. iv, 1U7). 

' The currack alluded to is probably the Chngas, built iu 1561, not 
at ItoMuiii, but at the Goa arEcnal, by the Viceroy Constantine de 
llntKan^n, at bia own coat (Dec. VII. liv. ii, 17). She made nine or 
cluvuii voyugtB until 1587, when Bhe wa« laid up as a bulk intheTagua. 
On bur liwt voyaffe to India, iii 1585, she carried out theViceroyDoarte 
iltt MiinctvK ; the moat have been a large, and even then a Btaancli 
■hip, aa hIic carried 9U0 paaaengera, besides a crew of IW, and did noC 
touch laud between Liiibau and (Jocbin, buing seven months on the 
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pounds; the least is three thouaand. Besides these, they 
omit not to carry some small pieces, such as esprrc^ and 
perricrs, whereof they place some in the tops : for these tops 
are so large that they wJU hold ten or a dozen men. And 
tlie masts are so enormous that no tree is tall or thick 
enough to make a whole one, — I speak both of the mainmast 
and of the foremast, So, usually, all their masta are length- 
ened by splicing, and covered all round with "fishea'V which 
are thick pieces of timber, cleverly fastened, and of the 
required thickness. These timbers, being well adjusted, are 
firmly lashed with ropes, and well bound with iron braces, 
so as not to impede the yard in its rise and fall. The yard 
is of tliiuknuss proportionate to the mast, and fonr-and- 
tweuty fathoms in length. It requires full two hundred 
persons to raise it aloft, and always with two big capstans.* 
They line not their ships with lead as we do ours; they only 
put it over the seams to keep fast the caulking. Then they 
cover the ship afresh with deal boards, and afterwards caulk 
it again, working it over with pitch, and then with sulphur 
and tallow. They are tlius the tightest and ataunchest ships 
you can see, and one is astonished at the number of stout 
timbers so well adjusted, and so much iron braced together. 
For all that, the sea sometimes shivers and shatters them 




' Port, eiptra or eii/tra, De Couto (Dtc. VIII) says they threw sbot 
of 12 Iba. As toperricr, tee vol. i, p. '2'S. 

' Kr, gabuTonf. — " pijce de bois, nominee autremf Dt jnmrUe, qu'on 
applique contre wn niM, ponr le fortifier" (Lillre) ; jiiiiielle = "fishei" 

3 A French engineer reaideDt at Goa inrcnted a machine for tlic 
purpose of aaying thia iuimuiise labour. The king, ou being informed, 
iualructa the viceroy (Ist March 1594) to haie it leatcd, and if cft'Ctual, 
used in the carrackB. Before thia despntch reached India the viceroy 
had. in fact, fitted it up in the carrock An Chaijat, but as this rcaisel 
never reached Lisbon (see above, p. I8'i, vole), the anthoritiea there seem 
not to have Been the appliance even in 1596 ^^Arch. I'orl. Or., Fasc. 3, 
liO, para. -16, and No. 204, para. 4f.). From the statement in the 
text, it may be concluded that the invention waa a failure. 
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eooiter tliau the smaller vessels ; and verily I have observed! 
that the lai^er and heavier a ship ie, the raore she laboure..] 
The smaller craft is liited un the waves, whereas these cau- 
not rise for their weij^ht, and the waves strike and shiver ] 
them with the whole hruadside of the storm, and break their J 
masts and yards sooner than they would the others'. The I 
more resistance the wind meets, the greater is its force and 1 
effect. The storm, however, must be a mighty severe one, 
for a little vessel would take for a storm what these big ] 
ones would consider a calm, so hard are they to shake, j 
Moreover, they are very good sailers before the wind, but I 
are worth nothing on the bowline, — that is, when the vrind | 
comes from one side or the other. 

These vessels go for trade, and never for war. The j 
other smaller ships, such as Biscay galiona, Flemish hulks, ' 
caravels, and other French ships, remain in the Indies to ] 
make voyages to China, Japan, Malaca, Mozerabique. Ormuz, 
and other parts of India. They serve also for war, or to 
bring despatches and attend the viceroy. They are indeed 
of service to the Portuguese in India ; but tlioir chief use [ 
is that the King of Spain sends them to accompany the 
carracks, and to convey men to the Indies; and if all the < 
ships that go were to come back, there would not he found 
hands to man them, by reason of the great number that die 
on the voyages. Sometimes the hands of two ships are not 
sufficient to man one. Then, again, they obtain not enough 
cargo, that is, pepper, to fill them ; and most often, for want 
of it, one or two of these carracks have to wait for the next 
year ; and so, when the next year comes round, they send out 
from Portugal only one or two carracks, supported by some 
smaller vessels. 

Kote also that the soldiers in the Indies must not embark 
as mariners, nor the mariners as soldiers ; so that the soldiers 
are forced to remain there, and the mariners to return. The 
latter dare pot remain ; and should there not be room for 
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them in the returning ship, they wait for another opportunity. 
In the meantime they are paid every month at Goa, but they 
must not enter the ranks as soldiers j for if that were allowed, 
there would be none to man the vessels ; and the soldiers there 
are held in the highest honour. For their soldiers they draw 
upon all clasaea ; but they get not such good mariners as 
they could wish : from these they get their gunners and other 
officers. The soldiers have six perdos a month ; the gunners 
and mariners, four. If a mariner wishes to return, he may 
do so, even if there is not a vacancy for one of his condition 
in the vessel ; but not if there be at ttie lime a lack oi' 
seamen, for then he is kept back till the next year, mean- 
time receiving his regular pay. On board ship he would get 
his ordinary pay ; but if he were to embark otherwise than 
as a rated mariner, he would be like a stranger, and would 
not pet the bread-and- water ordinary, nor even a berth, 
unless he bought one. Wherefore they prefer in this case to 
wait a year, even two, if they have not the means to buy 
anotlier mariner's place (which costs them about sixty or 
eighty perdos), or the menus to buy a place to stow their 
baggage and goods. The condition of a man who has no 
berth on hoard ia pitiful indeed : it is not as in our vessels, 
where the 'tween decks is common to all ; in theirs there is 
not the smallest comer that is not giveu as a favour or sold, 
and the same on deck. A place on the poop must be got 
from the master, in the bows from the mate. Between the 
two masts — that is, on the orlop and on deck there — the space 
is at the disposal of the guardian.' This order and separation 
is observed in the vessels of the Indies ouly ; in other voyages 

' GarditH. Linachoten (ii, 231) says ; " The gnarclian or quarter, 
master htth his cabin close by the great mast outward on the left hand, 
for on the right hand standeth the scullerie and kitchen''; and Ant. de 
Couflana (quoted by Jal, Gloss., a.v.), 1515-20, speaking of the anna- 
tnent of the ship of Charles d'Amboise, writes: " Lu Gardien avait 
Boin de la Saiote-Barbc ct de la BOiite am poudree. La Sainte-fiarbo 
avail alors le nom de GarilieinKrW; hence our '■ ward-room''. 
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it is tDuch the SFime as with us. In the smaller vessels t1i 
observe the same regulation as in the cnrracks, but 
officers of the one do not in the lijaat resemble those of the 
other : for the master of a gallon who had made his voyage 
to the Indies would be mighty pleased on the return voyage 
to get the office of a guardian on board a carrack. Thi 
mariners and officers of the smaller vessels are all mi 
impressed for service as mariners, masters, mates, pilots, 
of these vessels. They can hope for but little gain, becaui 
tlieir ships never corae back, and for want of ship they hai 
to wait a year or two, or return at their own expense. Ol 
their return, however, they are recompensed, for they 
some office in a carrack, but of lower rank than they enjoyi 
in their galiou. It is more honorable to be a mariner in tl 
one than a mate in the other, wherefore a place in a carraci 
is sought after and purchased, being as well houourable 
profitable. 

These seamen on board the carracks resemble not 
others that I have seen, nor even the Portuguese on oth( 
voyages. For true it is that all seamen while at sea 
barbarous, cruel, and uncivil wretches, with no respect 
persoDs, in short, very devils incarnate, while on shore tl 
are verj' angels. These mariners of the Indian carrftcl 
however, are exceptions, for they are courteous and well- 
nmniiered, both at sea aud on shore, and seemed to be 
nil men of honour and birth, bearing great resj^ct 
to ono another. Among the mariners of France 1 
ntivi^r seen the like, as I shall describe more paiti< 
hon-aftor. 

As rt-gnnls tlie order preserved by the Portuguese in 
those oarracks during their voyages, I will say first of all 
thai Uio "cnuipago" or crow miml>ers more than 1,000 
1,200, or at It'ast 
follow iuK. Tiioro 
Ilip nuil tlm 
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second pilot, a master, a master's mate,' a guardian, two 
ropeuiakers,* some 60 mariners, 70 or more apprentices,' 
and a master gunner, whom they call the Constable, assisted 
l>y five-and-twenty other gunners (more or less, according to 
the vessel) : he gives his orders to all below the captain, and 
BubLiits to none but him r he has charge of the cannon, and 
the two great sheets* There is also a chaplain-priest of the 
ship, who is rated, and obliged to say Mass on Sundays and 
Holy-days, without consecration (of the elements), however, 
for that is not allowed at sea. He is also obliged to confess, 
to preach, and to perform all other ecclesiastical functions 
and ceremonies. And though there be also other clerics of 
all orders on board, they are not obliged to do these things, 
except of their own will : they are not paid, and are merely 
embarked for the Indies, wilhout leave to return to Portugal 
Besides these, there is a elerk'*^ who is all-powerful, beiny 

In orig. : •' un tnaistre, un contre-maistre". The Englieb veratoD of 
ileaignates the former ba '• maatHT", and the latter wrooglj 
e of the Freoch terms has riianged with time, 
ftiid foiitre-iiiiiitre now means boatswain's mate. As according to the 
teit the officer bo named was next to the master id the general control 
of the crew, 1 prefer to render the term by " inaster'a mate". 

* Fr. TVinquier ; Port. Eslrinqueiro^ from alriiique, rope (our ■' rtring"). 
Linschoten (i, S) says, " two iifnnrrrcj, those are they which hoiseup the 
njnine yeard by a wheele, and led it down againe with a wheele as need 
is." Mocquet mentions the officer aa " reilriui/iurc qui est celay qni 
aert fL metier la grande voile par uue roue". 

* Ft. yoiirmrl ; Sp, grumrle : Du. jroni; Eng. jrwini. They were the 
•hip's apprentices, not necessarily boys. Uelow he calls them loiu- 
marinier*, mentioniag a grown man who so shipped ; they would corre- 
spond to our ordinary seamen (not A.B.'s), formerly called "younlierB". 

* Fr. tcuulKt. Thu9 combination of duties may seem anomalous: 
but Adm, Brine infonns me that even when he entered the navy, the 
gunner had charge of the guns and of the mainsail, 

' Escriaain : Fort. escrirAo. The office of ship's clerk, now obsolete, 
was formerly of great dignity. " He is also called", says P. Foumier, 
" eommis, /aetftir, or ajfnl : the Italians call him provftlilore ; with them 
he holds the second place in the ship, being aa it were the Eye of the 
prince, republic, burgher, or merchant, who has freighted the ship and 
sent hur to sea" {If-zdr-yrn/iliU, p. 14a). In Holland he was called the 
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appointed by tlie king. Nothing ia carried on behalf of th( 
king or the private merchants tliat he does not take note of. 
He also registers all that comes in or goes out of the ship, 
and passes all bills and bonds whatever. For be it noted 
that all bills and bonds that are made at sea are good and 
lawful among the Portuguese, but amoug the French are 
null and void. This clerk also draws and pre.'^erves all 
informations and judicial writs, as in a Registry. When 
anyone dies, he makes an inventory of all his goods on 
board, and causes them to be sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. The money he gets thereby he puts out at interest, 
and when he arrives at Goa or Lisbon he delivers a copy of 
his inventory to the relatives and heirs, who pay him for his 
trouble. He has vast authority on the ship, and nothing 
takes place ere he has first given his advice and consent. 
All the ship's victuals are brought before him, and are 
distributed before his eyes, and he notes everything, even 
down to a pint (cltopine) of water. He keeps the keys of 
the scuttles of the ship, and even when the captain would go 
below, he must have the clerk always with him ; otherwise 
he could not, for the clerk represents the king on board. 
The captain has commaud over all, both the crew and the 
passengers, and for all they may be greater lords than he, 
yet must they obey him. Nevertheless, when something of 
importance has to be done, he takes the advice and counsel 
of all the officers, gentlemen, and merchants, and makes 
them all sign, in case of a future inquiry. He cannot con- 
demn Co death for crime, but must give the strappado' on 

Fiscal, anct presided at courta-martiul, in vhich he wan aBsisted by a 
couucil of war. In the Portuguese ships hu bud not judicial power, bat 
only that of a regiBtrdi' and notary, lu this cupacity we find the 
acrivano in the OrdinocceB of TraDi (a. I). 10<>3), in the Statute of 
MarseilleB, and in the Auialfitan Table, the lust mentioned eea-l»w giving 
to his wilting the iame authority in a court of justice as that of a 
notary public. (Set- UlacL Bimk of the Admiyally, 1876, vol. iv.pp. 17, 532.) 
' From the Uul, iiraj-jmin, a pulling, wringing. In Eug. ; 
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board (the French call this " passer par sous le navire", or 
" caler"), and other corporal punishments, also such as hang- 
ing under the forelocks. In civil causes he may award 
damages up to 200 cruzados, without appeal. He can also 
imprison a man in irons for the whole voyage: being arrived 
at land, he delivers him over to justice. 

After the captain, the pilot is the second person of the 
ship, for the master obeys him, and acts only under his 
commands. He never leaves his place on the poop, ever 
observing his needle and compass ; in this he has a second 
pilot to help him. Next is the master, who commands all 
the mariners, apprentices, and other ship's liands ; he has 
a master's mate under him to assist Iiim : all these are 
appointed by the king. The master's duty is to command 
from the poop to the main-mast, including that, as well in 
lowering the sails as in all other needful work. Tlie master's 
mate takes charge from the forecastle to the foremast, inclu- 
sive of that mast, and has the same duties there as the 
master on the poop. The latter cannot give him any orders 
as to that part : each of them remains night and day on his 
own quarter, and it will happen that in six months they 
visit each other not four times. 

The master's mate has cliarge of all the ship's cargo, both 
the lading and unlading thereof, and of other necessary jobs, 
both at sea and on arrival in port ; for the master never 
leaves his poop. Next there is a guardian, who commands 
the apprentices, and is lo^lged with them night and day above 
on the deck, between the mainma.st and the foremast : this 
part they call Conttth/j} and, wind or rain, they must be 

form of the rack : — '" 7Aj»mAh\ t^yn FaUuff, *' ao 1 were at the strappado 
or all the racka io the world. I woaM not tell jou oo compulsioo.*' Tlie 
Fr. tttrap^id^. as the t^zt abowa. waa also applied to keel-baaling. Oar 
sailors* Tendon of tbe alx^ve Frebch ^zplaoatioo was *^ nnder-goiog a 
great hiirH'«Lip'", 

i Fyrard m^toi* v, be the oulj siitb'yritj for this fonm The Port, is 
a/ur*z t0t rourtM, xh^, 'Wrk of iktK^muiMi' <h tu'vid'^ jArt of tl*e ship, between 
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always there ; they have nothing to cover thera but ox- 
hides. This place ia called Oonverso with good right, for it 4 
18 the promenade of all on board, where they visit and ] 
converse with each other. This guardian commands the I 
apprentices ; and if at the second whistle one fails to answer I 
and come quickly, he gives him in addition (to his task) j 
heavy blows with a rope-end or a rod. These apprentices are I 
rated lowest on board, and come after the mariners, serving 1 
only to ^ive a hand with the ropes : they never go aloft, or 1 
leave the deck. They assist in all the hard work of the 
vessel, and are like valets to the mariners, who beat and 
chide them sore. Tlius they are not allowed to manage 
the tiller or helm; so there is no sort of work, whether | 
outside or inside the ship, that they are not obliged to do, 
such as cleaning ship, and working the pump which they \ 
alone do, except when, owing to accident, the ship is making ^ 
more water than usual, and the pump has to be worked 
three or four times a day. 

The mariners are highly respected ; and there are few of 
them but can read and write, such being very needful to 
them for the art of navigation. For by this word mariner ia ■ 
to be understood one who is well inatructed in navigation ; 
but yet there are few good at it, although all bear the name: 
theirs is the work of steering the ship, each in his turn. In 
these great ships, that are dilbcull to handle, they take ona 
or two apprentices to their aid. Tliey do all thp work that I 
has to be done aloft, such as setting and reefing the sails, 



the (orecafltlc «nd the poop. P6re Fournier {Hyrlrogmpiiie, 1643) borrows 
the word eoiivci-so, and the uplanntion, with many others, from Pyrarf. 
Aabin (1702) copies the pasMge from Fouroier, and Jal {Gloa. Navt.) 
follows anit. sag^rcetinR that ctmrt: may be a corruption of eoHuerto, ta 
may be from eonrlr, to meeti Ab the word seems to be used by no 
Portuguese writpr in this aense (I'orl. eonrerso menus a "convert" or a 
"lay brother"), I conclude that Pyrard has mnde a mistalH^, and 
therefoK that convtrio may disappvar from the diatJ0Darie« for the 
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handling the ropes, aud so on. They are much honoured of 
the master and the pilot when they do their duty. They 
never clean the ship, nor work the pump, save when necessity 
requires. The guardian may not command them in anything. 
■Theyare divided into three watches for the night: the pilot 
has one watch, the master another, and the master's mate the 
third; in like manner the apprentices are in watches with 
them ; each party is on watch four hours, and each man is 
two hours at the helm. It must be noted here that in these 
large ships there must be three compasses ; the pilot that is 
high up on the poop has one ; under the deck there ia 
another for the mariner who is there to hear the pilot, 
because he that is below at the helm could not hear him, so 
the one that is betwixt passes on to him the pilot's word. 

There are two principal mariners, whom they call Trin- 
queres, that have the care of the ropes and sails, and wheu 
these require to be mended, they see to it. There are 
also four little boys called Pages, who serve only to call 
the whole company to their duty ; they sing out from 
the foot of the mainmast, and even then all can liardly 
hear them. They summon the crew, both to come on 
their watch, and to go to the helm, etc. These boys also 
serve to look after the lamps, and to carry messages from 
the master and other officers ; also, when the goods of a 
dead person are sold, it is they who make proclamation and 
call the bids. There is a sergeant to execute the commands 
of the captain in matters of justice ; the prisons are 
at the foot of the pump ; there they place the male- 
factors, most often with irons on their feet, and none 
can go near them but he alone. There are other smaller 
prisons, as for example on the deck, where are certain 
blocks of wood pierced with holes, whereinto they put 
the criminal's feet, which are then fastened with pad- 
locks. This sergeant has also all the powder, ball, matches, 
and arms in his charge : all these are entrusted to him 
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by tally. He has also chaise of the fires, and no on^ 
whosoever he might be, would dare to light or carry any f 
without the sergeant gave it with his own hand And for ■) 
this purpose there are on the two sides of the ship at the j 
place of the mainmast, two large kitchens, which they call' 
fougons'; and when the sergeant lights the fire there, which I 
ia close upon eight or nine o'clock, there are always two j 
guards or soldiers present, one at each kitchen, to see that 1 
no one commits any folly with the fire, as also to prevent ] 
any from taking a light and carrying fire about the ship. 
So if one has occasion to go down to the hold to inspect the 
goods, the sergeant, if he can trust him, comes and lights I 
hhn a candle, by leave of the captain, and puts it : 
lantern of white iron pierced all over, and fastens it with I 
a padlock ; if, however, he cannot trust him, he goes him- 
self. Also he has the duty of seeing the fires put out, 
which is at about four o'clock. 

In these vessels are also many necessary artisans, two of 
each office and craft ; such as surgeons, carpenters, caulkers, 
coopers, etc. The most of the apprentices are made subject I 
to them, each in his own place ; for all the ship's officers have I 
each liis own station ; and some are allotted to sleep always J 
aloft in the top, and the rest each at liis hatch, except the 
four that sleep in the top. All these artisans are liable to all ' 
work like the rest, when not occupied (at their craft). The 
master, mate, guardian, and master gimner have each a big ' 
silver whistle, hung at his neck with silver chains, where- 
with they make known all their orders; that is, the master 
and mate to the mariners, the master gunner to the gun- 
ners, and the guardian to the apprentices and the tour boys. 
There are also two stewards {despenciers), one for the mari- 
ners, and the other for the soldiers ; but they can distribute 
nothing but in the presence of the clerk. These stewards are 

■ Faugnn, a 6^1^;, or Hhip'e 
fnyntt; lt../i«-o«f, from Lit. /'nn 



kitchen : a Mediterranean term ; 
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also appointed by the king. In the ship there are great 
numbers of soldiera, gentlemen, merchants, ecclesiastics, and 
other passengers, of whom I say no more, having no eonceni 
with them here. 

The King of Spain sends out these ships, armed and 
equipped at his own proper coat and expense, with his own 
goods, which consist of silver only. This he sends to help 
to pay the cost o( the Indian government, and to bny pepper. 
So there is not a vessel that goes out but carries at the 
least 40,000 or 50,000 crowns in silver for him, besides 
the goods belonging to the private passengers. This silver 
is profitable to him, for on reaching the Indies it goes up 
in price one-third above the value in Portugal. In these 
ships are sometimes embarked from seven to eight hundred 
soldiers ; the rest are the crew and passengers. But what 
causes these Portuguese ships to make so little resistance 
on occasions of fighting is, that all the.se soldiers are children 
of peasants and other folk of low estate, who are taken 
by force from the age of ten or twelve years ; so that never 
having seen war, they cannot make a good fight of it. As 
for the gunners, they are mostly artizans, shoemakers, tailors, 
and others who, when the time arrives, know not how 
to fire a gun.' But for all that these fellows, notwith- 
standing their low estate, when they have passed the 
Cape of Good Hope, as we have already stated elsewhere, 
give themselves new names and call themselves gentlemen. 
Another thing that causes them to show so little fight is, ttiat 
their enemies give them very good terms of capitulation' ; 

' No wonder then that Do Couto, in liia severe indiclment of Portu- 
guese admin ifltration, eicJaiiiiB, " Wfay, tliere ia not a gunner in all India 
that could hit tlie hill of Cintra, unless he fired from tlie very foot of 
it !" (Soldaila Practio, Dial, i, Scena ID). 

" In orig. leur fnnt fort honne guerre. The terms of bitena gnerra 
were recognised as entitling the prisonera to their liberty without ran- 
»om (Hawkins' r«y., pp. 320, 321). 
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ly4 MSTBIBCnOS ASD COOKKG OF BATtOSS. 

ftU Gka loes b the king's, and they lose nothing, so saj 

WIttfD these great vessels are ready to start, the kia^ 
rumislii.-s them with all sorts of provisions, which are for 
the cummoD use from Portugal to Goa, and no further. The 
steward Eot the soldiers gives them their commons first, then 
the steward for the mariners and the other officers and seatnea 
sertvs out theirs ; so all without e:tceptioti get their ordinary 
day by day, «n^ as auother, viz., half a enanda^ of wine, and 
the Sftme of water (a pipe contaiiis three hundred canadas) ; of 
br«ad as much as they can eat. As for other things, such as 
sitltetl uietit, an aroba a month (the " aroba" weighs thirty 
pounds): everything else is given in the same proportion, 
such as oil, vinegar, salt, onions, and fish ; all these are s&neA 
out for a whole month, except the wine and water, which is 
for tlje day only, and all in presence of the clerfc, who pots 
e^'vrythinj; down in his accoants, with t)ie names. If a man 
doeo not driok wine, he can sell it to the others, or keep it, 
Ivavin^ it in the hands of the pnrser, who keeps a score ; being 
atrivevl at Goa or elsewhere, he can get the wine that is dne 
to him, and do what he likes with it But the evil that I 
tiiid in all this is, that the provisions are given to them raw, 
aiut ww'h man has to cook his own victuals ; so that you will 
Ktm«timi>8 see more than eighty or a hundred pots on the fire 
al the Mue time : and when some are done, others are put on. 
So Vfheii any are sick, instead of being properly cared for, 
they are e.xceeding ill fed and maintained, and many 
dio IVoui this cause. The French and Hollanders have 
iH't the aamt' practice, for they have one cook for all, and 
v*at aix off a dish. But among the Portuguese the eating 
Hltd dviliktii^ is all a man's own affair: what is over of all 
thu )vi'ovi»K>na and ship's utcii^uttfiP ^ ^'^^'^ 
\i\ Kht|w ft'Midiiiu at lloa ; &v^M 
ivtui'tl. tht>y hiruiali them | ^^^Acxi»^ 
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The whole of the ship's utensils are delivered over to the 
master, and the provisions and goods to the clerk. 

For the rest, the soldiers while on board have to keep a 
guard every night, but are not liable to any other work. 
Snob aa have refresbmeats in the ship sell to those that 
want : thus one has been known to sell a hen for twenty 
reals of forty sols the piece, that is, at forty livres, and he 
that bought it re-aold the soup or " bouillon" for as much as 
the hen had cost him, so as it left him free and quits : this 
was a sale to tbe sick. 

With regard to the pay of the ship's officers, note that to 
the captain, pilot, master, and otlier men in command, the 
king gives them each a certain bertli in tbe ship, and in like 
manner to the mariners. As for the soldiers, apprentices, 
mariners, artisans, and other oflicers, they are paid all alike ; 
that is, for the voyage from Portugal to Gob, fifty cruzados 
each. The cruzado is worth fifty sols. The commiinding 
officers and mariners, if they have tbe means, buy goods suit- 
able each to his quality and rank, having to pay no dues for 
a certain amount of goods. Those who have not the means 
to buy make but little profit of the voyage. The others can 
make a profit of five for one; and thougli they tike no 
silver with them, yet are they enabled to make purchases 
by selling their berths to passengers, as well gentlemen as 
soldiers and merchants. Certain berths are readily sold at 
three hundred cruzados, wherewith they buy some goods, tlie 
which the king permits them to stow in the hold : for the 
king retains to himself only two decks in each vessel, there 
being four in all, not counting the poop and the forecastle, 
which are equal to one and a half. 

The soldiers are lodged under cover below the main deck, 
and the apprentices above in tbe open ; and the same with 
tbe Jesuits, and other clergy, when there are any, saving the 
ship's chaplain, who has his berth as one of the officers. 
The soldiers have their berths in going to the Indies only, 
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L act in retoniu^ The nar^^itii^ < 
bertba Bcoording to their qiuHtr. 

TheK Wiips aie migh^ fool, and stink witfasl ; the n 
tmabliiig theinaelves to go oo liecfc for their i 
which is in part the cause tbat so many die: The Spaniards, 
French, and Italians do the same ; but the <^*t^"** and 
HoUanden are exceeding scmpoloiis and cleanly. 

As for berths, a man that is without one is greatly pipAed 
and prened. for he will find no place to sleep ttnder cover 
except he pays (or one for a while. And so to put away 
his victuals and goods, he most boy a place of some one. 
otherwise he is constrained to leave them oat in the open 
air, at the risk of being wetted, spoiled, or stolen ; so that 
eveiyone is obliged to buy a place &om the ship's folk, who 
have other places reserved for their own use. 

Accordingly, one tbat wonld go to the Indies to advantage 
must have an appointment, which means a berth on board s 
If he does not get one from the king, he must boy it Ei 
some one else, or of some widow. These offices and I 
if the ship does not arrive safely in Portugal, will hi 
tlie same persons in another ship that is to leave t 
after ; and if that does not make a safe passage, they v 
again for the next, and so on till a ship arrives s 
which is the cause that all these offices are in great re 
and the berths of widows and orphans bought at 1 
prices. But with all that they must have someth 
take out with them, and they have a proverb, "B 
takes nothing to the Indies will bring nothing homa"' 
lliey have a saying that the first voyi^ b only to i 
second to Icaru, and the third to make money ; and t 
in three voyages a man does not make a fortune, he shoni 
not return. 

As r^anls the Catholic religion, it is observed on a 

' Port. " Qnem r 
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hoard ss on laud, saving the cousecration (of the elenieiita), 
which is Btrictly forbidden at eea. But all the other cere- 
ntonies are observed, such as Mass, vespers, holy-water, and 
processiou ; also Lent, and the annual holidays. There are 
cbapeU adorned with beautiful pictures, where eveiyone goes 
to say liis prayers. When one dies, the master blows a whistle 
to advertise everyone to say prayers, but there is no firinji! 
of cannon as with us. As for their ordinary prayers, every 
evening at nine o'clock the master with his whistle sum- 
mons everyone to say a Pain- and an Ave, Then he gives 
another whistle to call all the seamen to keep their watch 
and ward, and all betake themselves to their several posts. 
At break of day all the ship's boys chant a sea-orison or 
prayer, which is for all sorts and conditions of men on board, 
each in his particular office, with special nientioD also of the 
ship, and all her apparel in order, making apt reference in 
the case of each article to every stage and thing in the story 
of the Passion : so that this prayer lasts a full hour : it is 
said with a loud voice. 

These ships, thus equipped and ordered, depart from 
Lisbon at the end of February, or at latest at the beginning 
of March : they must not touch at any place this side of the 
Cape, except in case of ui^eut need. And if, peradven- 
ture, some accident should prevent them doubling the 
AbroUes or passing the Cape, they are forced to stand about 
straight for Portugal again, and so lose their voyage. But if 
the ships are not staunch enough to return, they have no 
ports where they can anchor except at Angola, on the 
coast of Guinea, or at Brazil, in the Bay of All Saints,' or 
else at Fernambour.* Also, when they can safely pass the 
Cape, and thence to India or G-oa, they have no other places 
to land at and refresh themselves, except at Mozenibique ; 
and thither they go not but in direst extremity and necessity, 
sojourning there the least while they can, so their orders are. 
Bahlii de todiis oh tSantos, < Furnambuco, 
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Yet sometimea they arrive there so late that they are forced 1 
to remain along time, by reason of the contrary winds and I 
other accidents. The ships that go there leave at the same 1 
time that the Portugal ships are setting out to come home — I 
that is, in the month of June or July. They arrive usually ia J 
September or October, unless fortune plays them false, and \ 
moat frequently they arrive not at Goa, but go to Cochin or I 
Couelan ; but this is perforce, and by reason of the currents I 
that carry them tJiere, or of the calms and contrary I 
winds. 

When, then, they have passed the Cape of Good Hope,.! 
they come to the land of Natal or of the Nativity, whera 4 
usually they meet with heavy atorma. This land is on the 'j 
coast of Ethiopia, about 150 let^uea to the other side of the I 
Cape. When the Portuguese find themselves at tlie altitude 1 
of tliis land, after passing it, they take counsel among thei 
selves whether, according to the season, they have time 1 
enough to pass between the island of St. Lawrence' and the I 
mainland ; else, if it he too late, to take a course outside the I 
island. For, in order to take the course between the island 
and the mainland of Africa, they must have passed the Cape J 
early — that is, in the month of July : if it be later, they are I 
obliged to follow the other course outside, and then they are I 
not sure of making Goa, being more likely to make land at i 
Cochin, or sometimes no further than Coti^lan^ as I have 
said. Whereas those that have passed the Cape early, can 
easily pass between the said island and Africa, and can go to 
Mozembique to refresh for ten or twelve days. Otherwise, if ' 
they put oif too long on this course, they cannot easily arrive , 
at Goa, because of the cahns and contrary winds which 
oi-dinarily prevail at this season. Such as are too late in \ 
that sea have been full often forced to remain a long time at i 
Mozemhique, and thus have arrived very late at Goa, inso~ ] 
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iiiiich that their voyage was retarded for another year.' Aa 
for tlioae who have come — whether inside or outside the 
island of St. Lawrence, and have not touched at Mozeiu- 
bique — you must believe that they run grievous risks 
and have suffered wondrous troubles and labours, having 
been sometimes nine and ten mouths before they arrive at 
Goa ; for, except Mozenibique, there ia no other port they 
could make : and those that will not make it when tlie 
season is too late, cannot fail to be grievously alHicted with 
the malady of the scurvy (scurbui), or as often even to die of 
thirst. While I was at Goa I saw some ships arrive there, 
in which, of the thousand or twelve hundred men that were 
in them at the setting nut from Lisbon, there were left 
not two himdred. and well-nigh all these sick of the scurvy, 
which wears them in such sort, that after they ai-e arrived 
they hardly recover. 

I will say liere in passing, that between the island of St 
Lawrence and the mainland there are banks or shoals much 
to be feared, where many Portuguese vessels have V>een lost 
They call these sands baxos de ludia^—that is to say, "Judas 
banks." They are 50 leagues from the said island and 70 
from the mainland ; approaching them on the outward voyage 
they begin at the 23rd degree and end at the 22nd and 
a half. They are verily fearful and dangerous shoals. 

But to return to our Portuguese ships. When they are 

■ The ordinar; service of carntchH was to leave Lisbon in Febniarjor 
Miirch, and reach Goa(orCoclun) about September or October; and for 
the game sLipa, or such as survived, to leave India the followiog Uecember 
or JBDuary. He liaa probabljr !□ his mind here the Dnfortuuate fleet of 
the Conde de Feira, which left Lisbon in the spring of IG08, Mocquet, 
who was on board ooe of the tew ships that reached India, did not get 
lo Goa till May 1600. Thus a year wan lost, for they ought by that 
tine to have been nearly back to Europe. 

» Port. B'liini' da Judia ; ID the Eng. version of LiDsehoten (J, 22), 
" Flats of the Jewes", now the Europa shoals. A terrible account of 
the wreck on these shoals of thecamick Siiiitingo, in 1585, will be found 
ID Linschoten [ii, 176-82), and De Coulo (/>ee. .Y, Liv. vii, cc. 1-3). 
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arrived at Cochin tliey take in their cai:go there, and go not 
oD to Goa, because of the contrary winds and current,". 
Tliey are laden there by command of the viceroy, whom they 
advertise forthwith of their arrival, and he sends them the 
King of Spain's officers to jiive the necessary orders ; for in 
the other towns there are all manner of officers, and the same 
re<^nlatiou in spiritual and temporal things as at Goa. 

The navigation of these Portuguese vessels is carried OD 
with exceeding bad order; for although they set out from 
Portugal all together and in convoy, and are expressly 
enjoined not to lose sight of one another, yet do they obsei 
this order mighty ill, and make no account to obey thi 
admiral, whom they call eapiiaine major. The cause of tliafcl 
is that all these captains are gentlemen of good houses, and 
are unwilling to yield in aught to one another. So each goes 
his own way, without having regard whether his companions 
are following or not This is full often the cause of their 
loss, for, being alone, they may come up with some Hollander 
ships or other enemies that attack and take them, seeing that, 
as I said before, they make little resistance, the soldiers being 
only a mob of men, mostly taken perforce from among th*j 
villagers and jioor arlizans. Also, the captains have no 
zeal to defend themselves, so little interest have they in thai 
matter, for the Hollanders give them quarter and kill them 
not It is only tlie King of Spain and some merchants, 
present and absent, that lose by it. When tliese ships are 
captured or lost they make among them an attestation of 
the loss of their goods, and of the office that eacli held 
in the ship, and when they get home they get recompensed 
for all, sometimes double. I must also note in passing, aa I 
have said before, that all these soldiers and seamen, after 
they have passed the Cape, give themselves titles of 
nobility, otherwise they would be greatly blamed and 
despised by the other Portuguese resident in the Indies; far,' 
Ihey bear to one iiimliii'i- ihr L;i\'.ituii iisiNi^ct, even 
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highest to the lowest, aud do greatly esteem one another, 
despising not only the Indifttis, but even all the other 
Christian nations of Europe, whom they call " white men" ; 
the ludianscall them Faratiquy or FranJci. But if an Indian 
have struck a white man, the law is that he has his hand 
cut oB'. 

So much for the order observed by the Portuguese ships 
from their embariiment at Lisbon until their arrival at tioa 
or other place in the East Indies. And be it noted that in 
all these voyages it is only the poor soldiers and seamen that 
have a bad time of it and sulfer poverty, because must often 
they do not get their wages and pay. I have sometimes seen 
tliem be four whole months without touching a sol, and all 
the time tlie King of Spain is paying. So from this it may 
be seen that the Indies are good and profitable only to the 
viceroys, governors, and some of the king's officers — not to 
the king, nor to the poor soldiers and mariners. Also all the 
presents that the Indian kings otter are all for the viceroy, 
while those that he gives in exchange are at the expense of 
the King of Spain, his master. But since the French, 
English, and Hollanders have begun to frequent the Indies, 
these viceroys have not made so great profits as theretofore, 
having lost most of their commei'ce, and not daring to navi- 
gate for fear of being taken by the English or Hollanders. I 
have myself knowledge of a vast numl>er of ships tliat have 
been taken from the Portuguese or pillaged. And there were 
some of them, coming from China and elsewhere, that were 
valued at more than two millions of gold ; and many others, 
coming from and going to Portugal and between all parts of 
tlie Indies. For all the strength of the Portuguese suflices 
not to keep the Hollanders from these seas ; yet can the 
Hollanders not do them much harm on the mainland in their 
towns and fortresses, nor get the bettor of them by cabals, 
except a little in Sunda ; but that is far removed from the 
territories and power of the Portuguese. 
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by tlieir king under pain of death* : for they have obtained 
this privilege of the King of Spain, otherwise it were ruin to 
their State. So it is seen that, since the other nations of 
Europe have taken to the same route and trade, they are 
greatly troubled thereby ; and firstly, by reason of the war, 
wherein the English and Hollanders have far greater strength 
and advantage over them on the sea, of which the English 
in particular are said to be kings, as also in these days are the 
Hollanders. For the Portiiguese are the poorest folk in sea- 
fight that are to he found in all Christendom, for all the repu- 
tation they have — that is, so far as I have been able to estimate 
them. They are merely good pilots and mariners, and 
nothing more. In their voyages their apprentices and sailors 
are not men for labour and fatigue, but careless, lazy, dirty 
fellows as can be ; they would let themselves be wrecked and 
swamped often enough rather than work. 

But the other disaster, and a greater, is to their trade and 
commerce, which is now mucii curtailed, as well by the prizes 
that are made of their ships as by the scarcity and dearnesa 
of goods, because the great number of merchant ships renders 
merchandise dearer among rivals in the trade, What formerly 
cost the Portuguese one sol, now costs them four or five, 

■ A law mwle bj the King of Spain, i)th Feb. 1591, forbade all 
foreigners to go to C. Verd, Angola, Brazil, etc., without his licence, 
whicli was to be granted only to alliea (Arch, I'urt, Or., Fasc, 6, No. 4il). 
In Ib'M the king writes tliat he ia informed from Morocco that an 
EiijiliBh inerchaut there wiw giving out t\iat be waa going to 
Snmatra, etc., and ordure the viceroy to see that lie ia not Allowed toatt 
foot on land. The Mine letter ahowa that the king had heard of Ray- 
mond and Lancaater'a expedition of 1591 (Fasc. 3, No. 127o). The 

» particular iDBtrucUuna agninst the rebel lloltandera are too frequent to 
mention. On the bth March 1605, the king amends the law of 1591, 
by prohibiting abHotutely foreign trade with the above places or India, 
on pain of confiacation of ahips, goods, etc. A further amendment 
(16th June 10U6) excepts the .Spaniards from this prohibitory law. 
Meantiine, the njunicipality of Goa had been aonually petitioning the 
Uog io prohibit evun the Portuguese merchants, unless thoy resided in 
Vm. but he would go no fanher than to instruct the viceroy to report 
1, Part II), 
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j^M ^r^M MtoiA^^i^l aiit ^«c then BHidi 
M^fe. V I ten abc^ Mi ; hrt tfcMI Al M« fiMnb tbor 
artdHpriafEti^&. The lto tagMe— JtotJiheae Indiaos 
IM tfcor kng «w the CFCKtat b Chmt^dom. tliu he had 
alt the stkrCfaBtin iaa^ tmt faatm &» nnals, ftnd 
that their ailwa «m the nart wMe and valiaiit in all 
the Wett. Thjp the Indiaas cootamed to bebere nntil tbe 
EisUab and HoDanden dwwed them tbe contrary : as also 
hare w« given U»ran in those parts to apprehend the greet- 
I and sovereignty of each of the other Christian Icinga 
' and princea. and eapecially of our own. 

Tlie Portujiuese established themselves in the Indies at j 
the first piirtly by war. aa in some places, and partly by J 
(Wendly commerce, aa in others. The latter was the most | 
inccesiifiil means, for they have with difficulty taken towiie 
by force, aa thL7 did Goa ami some others. They have con- ^ 
tractcd treaticfl of peace and frieudsliip with most of the 
IcingB of Imlia, onlliiig thorn Jrmatws d Armcs} 
■ ThB phrMo /-■'".!'« tm nm.w," brother. in-(im'- 'brother».J 
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to say, very arms, brothers, and allies with the kiOgs of 
Portugal. By these treaties they are thus settled in their 
midst with their consent, and on these terms : that the traffic 
is to be only between these kings and the Portuguese, in tho 
apices and other merchandises that are in demand in these 
parts, and that none of the enemies of the Portuguese are 
to be received of them. These kings have promised them 
neither to trade with, nor to harbour any others without 
their consent ; while the Portuguese have reciprocally en- 
gaged to take all their nierchandtsea at a certain price agreed 
between them for each kind, and to bring there those goods 
of Europe that are most needful to them, such as silver, 
cloth, and other things most in demand there. They have 
moreover warranted to these kings to guard all the sea of 
those coasts from corsairs and pirates, and to defend them 
at all points, and against all enemies that may appear in 
those parts. In this behalf, every year they equip for tlie 
six months of summer two armadas at Goa, the one for the 
North and the other for the South, all at the cost and ex- 
pense of the King of Portugal : for there Ihcy speak of him 
only as King of Portugal, and not as King of Spain. 

Thus have the Portuguese induced the said Indian kings 
to give them establishment at suitable places, and at the 
most convenient porta and harbours all along that coast, to 
live, settle, and trade there in all personal liberty and assur- 
ance. And for this purpose the PortogueBtj have built there 
towns, fortresses, and commodious honse«, and at such places 



eziated an olfeniire aod dettaaire allance (V'iMta, Difl. Port.). In 
India it vas nUber a title of honoar conJerrtd b; letten p*t<n% vpoo the 
nJM who twcqtted the Portognese sUi»Dce. The form of the p*tenl^ 
carta dt mKamdadt, is given by De CoDto, Def. XII, e>p- nt- It 
cDSagw the redpent to treat the ftundt and esemua of PoKngBl la Iila 
friends sod eaenies, to sisit in the spread of ChristiMiHr bjr sU mcaos 
ia his power, sod to earrr oat the Pattofuea* eomnMnisI nooopol/. 
The mjrsl etaaj who prcseated it at tiM wuat tine deltvcrad * fla^ 
bc^tisg the tnjtl arau of Portagsl. 
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are absolute mastew, with the same power asd mliioritT ts 
the kings themselves, the latter pretendii^ to no power in 
these particular towns, and the Portoguese taking all the 
iluea, lolls, and subsidies, whereof the kings take no oognis. 
once rtt all. Nor do they make enterprises one against 
another; but nil live in encellenl peace tc^etber. Bat if 
jiorchance thefte kings have anj quarrel with their neigh- 
iMurs, the Portuguese, in case they have not a treaty of 
peace and friendship with those neighbours, are obfiged to 
Bunxiur and assist tbeir allies with men, arqis, and monev; 
ant) the siLid kinf^ are in the same manner engaged to thea 
in like i-aae. Bnt if the kings that would go to war together 
arw botli friends of the Portuguese, then must the Porb^nese 
lak<t roonsurus to settle their diSTerences, or at least must 
not Bitsiat t'ithpr party, otherwise than secretly. Thus have 
they done in the dispute between the King of Cochin and 
the KiuR of Calecut, which they foster as &r as they can, 
alwaj's. hovi-ever, assisting him of Cochin more than the 
^ithor. Thi< King of Calecut holds himself aloof from both 
partii's. 

ruder all thiiso tn«ties and agreements the Fortngueae 
haw TOana)^»^l to become masters of the Indian seas ; so that 
IM> Indians. whctliiT of the mainland or of the islands, or of 
wlwt eouuiry soevi-r, durst navigate or make any voyage 
wilhiMll a iwMporl fn>m tliera. which lasts but one year only. 
Ht""*** p«s*[H»rta, which they call cartas, permit them to 
M*\iiP(it» to oertain unmod places only, but forbid them to carry 
|»p|n»r. ariMS, or munitions of war. They even specify what 
»na» and w»» (hay may carry, and if more are found oa 
KwTxl lh*n are mentioned in the passport, everything is 
»MHti«^atrti and dwiued lawful prize, and the men are held 
itrwkttun*. It is also montioued of wjiat port the ship is. 
|)m an oxrt'plioii is made in favour of the kings with whom 
ihdY ltav« iTMti*** of pOHoe : for these can send a certain 
wttisWi .'( v,vw.>U when U \ nud with p 
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merchandise whatever, without any daring to say or do any- 
thing. They are not even bound to take a passport. Never- 
theless, they lake them for such ships as they fit out on their 
own behalf and are avowedly theirs. And this is the cause 
that many pass under their names, and carry pepper and 
other merchandise to Arabia, whither all these kings send 
every year a vast number of ships laden with spices and other 
drugs. 

But there are plenty other kings in the Indies that are not 
at peace with the Portuguese, and yet cease not to navigate 
and traffic wherever they will, without troubling themselves 
about the passport of the Portuguese, whom they fear not at 
all. And when they meet there is a desperate struggle, and 
the booty is for the stronger. They that sail in this sort are 
all those from the coasts of Arabia, Guzerat, and Persia, the 
Malahars, those of the islands of Sumatra, Java, and other 
places — all these reck nothing of the Portuguese ; no more, 
indeed, than do the English, Hollanders, and French^ who in 
these days go to that country. For two or three ships can 
navigate and sail to and fro all the coasts of India in perfect 
safety, and all the Portuguese armadas would not dare to 
touch them or attack them : nay, they can even show them- 
selves at the bar of Goa,^ where sLx Hollander ships have 
sometimes had the assurance to cast anchor, reniaiuiug there 

' The French had not done much to justify this bowt. After the St, 
Malo ezppditioii of IfiUl, iu which our nutbor took part, thejr lent nut 
no alipH till 1616, ftod then only two shipa, under De Net* aud Beaulieu. 
Of these only one returned home. Beaulieu started ou his bett«r 
known voyagR in 1619, the year in which this edition wiia published. 

* P. van Caerden arrived before Go«, fresh from the first siege ot 
Moatmbique, on the 17th Oct. 1607, and remained only three dnys 
(Van Caerdeii'B Secanil Voi/ige; Arch. Port. Or., Fasc. 1, No. Ki, 
pMB, 13). Ou the 17th Sept. 1608, Verhoeven arrived from the 
second siege of Mozambiqne and remained till the 27lh (Verhceven's 
Vtiyage; Arch. Pari. Or.., ifi., No. 17, pam. 4). On this oocaaion ihvy 
came close enough to see the nen fort which the Portuguese hod built 
at Bardes. 
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about three weeks at a time, during which time nothing can 1 
enter or leave Goa, while the Portuguese have not the bold- 
ness to attack them. They might do the same at all their ' 
porta and towns. Provided they keep out of cannon-shot 
they have notldng to fear. Even when there should be two 
or three Portuguese ships against one Hollander, if tha 
Hollander fires a cannon-shot, they will incontinently strike, 
and will come and render themselves up to their mercy : 
which is the cause that the Hollanders generally give them ^ 
quarter. Tliey did not do so from the beginning, and got 
the worst of it ; for on occasions when they assumed the 
defensive, the Hollanders punished them and slew them. I 
But now they fight no more : for in these Portuguese ships 
there are for the most part only rich private merchants, who 
having wives and children, would much rather lose what 
little they have in the ship than be killed. This is the 
reasou I have heard them allege sometimes when I spoke to | 
them of it. The Malabars say that they never refuse fi^ 
when there are two Portuguese ships or galiots against one I 
Malabar vessel of the same size, which will go and attack 
them boldly. So it may be inferred from these facts, that 
nowadays the Portuguese, after all this talk about them- i 
selves, are the most wretched soldiers on the sea and the | 
least to be feared. 

But to return to their commerce and traffic in the Indies, 
a number of ships set out everj- year. These are the carracks; ] 
every year they despatch two, three, four, or more, of tha I 
burthen of 2,000 tons more or less, equipped with 1,000 ■ 
or 1,200 men of all qualities, as I shall describe more par- 
ticularly hereafter. All this is at the expense of their king ;,.| 
for no private person ever sends a ship or vessel to the j 
Indies. But there are no people so unfortunate in their 1 
voyages ; for they navigate so ill, and in such great disorder 1 
(as, indeed, they confess themselves), that none equal them i 
in maritime dishonuur. I have myself known of twenty- 1 
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five aliips, as well carracks aa gallons, and other large vessels, 
which left Lisbon on three voyages in three years for Goa : 
of these, fourteen left in one year, wherein was the Count 
de la Ftrn, who was sent out as viceroy : lie died on his way 
on the coast of Guinea. In the two years following eleven 
started, and of the whole twenty-five, I am assured that thera 
returned not four to Portugal.' The rest were wrecked, lost 
and sunk in the Indies, except tliree or four that were cap- 
tured by 'the Hollanders. I omit all mention of the Indian- 
built ships, which are lost in all quarters in great numbers. 
It is not the fault of the vessels, which are very good ; nor 
of their pilots, who are expert enough ; but in truth it may 
be said that, though their ships are magnificent, yet do they 
encounter very heavy storms, also that their men are not 
capable of great fatigue, and that their officers (except the 
pilots) are rarely expert in their several offices. The reason 
is that most of them, nay all, captains, masters, master's 
mates, keepers, even the mariners, gunners, and others, get 
their offices by favour, or for money, or in recompense for 
their services or past losses ; also that these offices are given 
to the widows or children of such as have died on voyages 
or elsewhere in the service of the king; then do these sell 
them to whom they will, without judging of his capacity or 



' AboTc, at p. 86, rtoU, the nuuiber of the C. da Feira'B fleet is yiTen &s 
fourteen, on Pyrard's authority ; butMocquet (who was in it) and F. N. 
Xavier (O GtAtMle Lilerario, Nova Goa, 1846, pp. «3, 109), who speaks 
from the Goa archives, give thirteen as the number. Xavier Btates that 
five left Lisbon in 1609 and three in 1610; but to thoae of ItiOO must be 
abided the extraordinary Beet of five shipa which took out the viceroy. 
L. de Tavora (see below, ch. xxi). It ia imposiiible to follow the 
fortunes of all the ships which left Lisbon, 1608-10, as the names are 
not always given ; and sometimes ships remained at Goa for a 
bat we do know that of tlie four whiab left with Pyrard, Dec.-Ji 
1609-10, three reached Lisbon; and that the two which left D- 
Jan. 1610-11, under Vaaconcelloi, arrived safely (Lie. dot Jb 
ii, 178). The statement in the text is, therefore, proba^bly an & 
ration. 

VOL. II. 
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uieriL Besides this, wbeii their king wishes to send anj*! 
additional or extraordinary Heets, he gets liis officers and laea, I 
an well soldiera aa sailors, wherever be can, such as poovJ 
householders having wives and cliildrea. But in additiou t 
all that, I believe the principal cause that their voyag««J 
succeed so ill ia the great severity and cruelty which they 1 
use toward theu- poor slaves, and the other sorts and races J 
of men that are under their power and dominion. An4.l 
what causes still more disorder among them is that tbttJ 
captains, being gentlemen, have a great ambition one with" 
another who shall have the first place'; so they never await 
each other, and most often the last to arrive have to wait 
till the next year for pepper and other spices. All these 
things together cause the great loss of men, money, ships, etc, 1 
now sufiered by the King of Spain in the Indies, nay, tha. I 
loss of the Indies themselves. For tlie revenue of the Indies I 
cannot at present be sufficient to pay and maintain the states J 
in spu'itual as well as in temporal concerns, and the cost ia I 
greater than the value. It is indeed very certain that but 1 
for the reputation and interest of the Catholic faith (aa they 1 
say) they would long ere this have abandoned all thoi 
lands. Some years ago he (the King of Spain) assembled 
his council upon this question, whether he should do i 
or no, because of the trouble and loss he was then incurring^ I 
The Portugueae made him this remonstrance, praying that, ] 
if he was of a mind to abandon everything, it might plef 
his majesty to leave the ludies to them and hand over i 
his rights to them, engaging always to hold of him, and t 
govern and maintain the state in all propriety, Neverthele* 

1 See Liimehoicn, ii, 235. The ship in which he came home sighi 
Another of the ume Sect, And made toimrdB it to speak with it 
"for verj pride ind high atomocke they would not stay to apeake wit 
ue agoine : which our officers perceiving, did likewise winde from 1 
every one doiog hia beet to get before the other. Bj thia and 
like eigna of pride, the Fortingalea do often caat themielves awajj 
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the king did not agree thereto, and they have gone on as 
hpfore.' 

With regard to the gooda exported by the Portuguese to 
the Indies for traffic there: in the first place, their king 
sends silver only ; but the private merchants send (hesidea 
silver) woollen cloth, hata, awords, and all manner of arms 
and munitions of war, or the material for making the aame ; 
next, all kinds of the iron ware of these parts, paper, iron, 
lead, mirrors, all sorta of dried fruits, salt fish, wines, cheeses 
of Holland, oil, olives, vinegar, and other such things, that 
are in high esteem there ; moreover, printed books, for there 
ia no printing in the Indies.^ White cloths they carry not 
out, for there is abundance of cotton there, as of all sorts of 
silk and gold stuffs. AU these other merchandises are in great 
demand, and bring a profit of four for one, the provisions 
being as much as six and seven to one. 

The order of Goa is that the viceroy ia absolute in all 
things and in all places, so far as relates to the service of 

' India vas practicAlly in the haada of the Portuguese. The King 
of Spain bad the expense of fitting out the carracka at Lisbon, and all 
he got in return wae the cargoes of pepper which they — or rather the 
BUrvivore of the voyage— brought home ; and to get even ttiis supply 
of pepper he hod to send out the silver for its purchase. In inattera of 
ail ministration he had the appointment of the governors and higher 
officers. All the lower offices were Bold by the governors. F. y iiouza 
and De Couto show that in every account against the king there was 
groea peculation, and that at this period Spain drew no revenue from 

) A mistake. The Colhqnion da India of Garcia de Orta was printed 
at Goa in 1663, apparently by a private printer, Joannes de Endem. 
Later, if not then, there was a press at the Jesuits' College, at whi'<t< 
the books of P. de la Croix and Father Thomas Stevens were » 
of the former in lfi34 ; of the latter in 1640. 'ITie firat 
type is said to have been made at Cochin in 1677 f 
Lingerings of Light in a Dark Land, p. 154). In 1678, f 
Faria cut Tamil types and printed on the Pescaria (Tiai 
the same year the Fbii Snnclornm and other works (see B 
ofS. lii'lian Patmogiaphj, 2nd edit., p. 44). 
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the king and tlie good of the state. And if he acquit 
self not of Ilia charge, they can only write to the kii^, 
making mention in articlea of the matters wherein he has 
failed, and thereupon the King of Spain signifies his wilL 
For Goa is ruled and governed like Lisbon itself, as I havs f 
described more amply above, and there are no Spaniards 
Caslillanos (as they call them), wherefore the Portuguese lil 
to be there much rather than in Portugal, where the Ci 
lanos domineer over them ; at Goa tliey are the masters, 
they would complain still morts were it not for the fear they 
entertain of us and other Europeans. And but for the 
opinion they had that wo were come to spy them out and 
to dispossess them, they would rather we had been among 
them than the Spaniards ; but they are so jealous of their 
state that they desire that none should have any knowledge 
of it And when they saw us there they spoke injuriously, 
of us in the streets, with endless contumely : even saying t^; 
us that had come from France in onr own ships that wi 
ought to have had the permission of tlieir king. They ea^i 
a whit more gracious to foreigners who set out froiu Lisboa' 
with them and in their fleets, yet they fail not to maltreat 
them and to siiajrect them, saying they have enganado el Bey, 
that is to say, deceived their king, and have passed for Portu- 
guese. And true it is that one gets a passage only by 
favour, and as a Portuguese ; an3 furthermust have the lioeni 
and passport of the viceroy, and be registered in the roll 
the Casa (Tlndta. When they have news that any ships 
the English, Hollanders, or other Europeans of these 
are coming, they seize incontinently all foreigners that 
found in their towns, and make them prisoners, 
other strangers, such as Italians, and all those of the Levi 
are far belter received amongst them — indeed, like the Pi 
tugueae themselves.' 

In short, their traflic ia such that all the Oriental peo] 
' See above, ji. 6. 
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from the Cape of Good Hope, as far as China and Japan, 
bring their merchandise to Goa ; while the Portuguese also 
go to seek it at the ports of all these people, at least of 
such as are in peace and amity with them. These places are 
China, which means the island of Marino, Japan, Mnlaca, 
Pegu, Bengal, Ceylon, Comorp, and all the coast of Malahar, 
as for instance Ooilan, Cochin, Calicut, Cananor, Onor, Man- 
galor, and the other places as far as Goa : thence to Mozem- 
hique, including Bassaiiis, Daman, Chaul, Dabul, Oatnbaye, 
Siirate, Diu, and so along the coast to Ormus, thence to Arahia, 
and from there to Mozembic. All the merchandise of these 
lands is brought to Goa and collected there ; but the pepper 
remains always in the granaries, or cellars of the countries 
where it grows, until the ships of the King of Portugal are 
arrived at Goa. Andif they cannot make Goa, they must make 
Cochin or Coilan, not any other port. And when they go there, 
it is due to the currents and winds that carry them thither, 
and prevent them getting up to Goa. Very often, too, though 
some ships liave arrived at Goa, some nevertheless go to 
Cochin. After they have discharged the goods they have 
brought from Portugal, often the King of Cochin is unwilling 
to give the pepper, until the ships go there to load it ; for his 
council represent to him that his country profits by this — 
as is true enough: for when the ships go there, there are 
sometimes on board them some four or five hundred persons 
from Portugal, all fresh comers to the Indies, most of them 
knowing nothing of the value of merchandise ; they carry 
nothing but silver, wherewith the victuals of the ship are 
procured ; and all this greatly enriches the country. But 
when the ships do not leave Goa, the Portuguese of Cochin 
go thither with their cinnamon and other goods which they 
have had at fair prices, or by barter of other merchandise. 
And when the ships are laden at Cochin they return not lo 
Goa, but take .the direct route to Portugal, pas.sing at the 
head of the Maldive islands, which is to the north of the line. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of (lit traffic to Branl, th( River de la Plata, Angola, Congo, 
Si. Thomas, Mina, and the Slaves of Africa. 
The Portuguese that carry on the sea trade to Brazil, the 
West Indies, Angola, and other places on this side the Cape 
of Good Hope, use not great vessels in this behalf, but only 
caravels,' whereof the largest are not more than six or seven 
score tons burthen ; or else they use round ships, bought of 

■ The caravel, or carvel, was, according to Crescentio, fiiet used bj 
the Portugaeae as a swift despatch ressel for tf 
fieeta of carracks. At this time it was chiefly m 
■errice, and but little in that of India, except 
ordinary despatches. It was a round ship — th 
odI;. It WHS foar-masted, the foremaet carrjiiii 
the other tliree each a lateen sail. Tiiese, with i\ 
it to tack very smartly aud to sail very near 
Naulica AJcdilerratiea, p. li'2G ; Jal, Le Moyen Agt 
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the FrL'iich. Eiiylisli, or FltJiiiinns. For tbe caravels have 
lateen sails, and are masted difl'erently from those round ■ 
vessels, which have square sails; also they are of greater , 
burthen, viz., about two hundred tons. Thus do they steer 
a course for Brazil, setting out from Lisbon, laden vrith all 
maimer of European merchandises necessary for the life or 
convenience of men, such as linens, woollen, and silk cloths, 
wines, oils, and other things, whereof they take in the greater 
part on their way at the Canary Islands and the Azores, 
among other thinj,'s, wine, wheat Hour, salt beef, oxhides, and 
salt fish. The Azores wine is much poorer than that of the 
Canaries and Spain ; also the flour cannot be kept for long 
without difficulty. All these merchandises they obtain in 
exchange for othei-s brouj^ht from Portugal. They carry out 
all these goods, because Brazil produces neither wheat nor 
wine; it grows no grain, nor even has any mills, wherefore 
they have to buy all the flour ready ground from Portugal ; 
also the wheat would spoil on the aea during so long a voyage, 
seeing that that which is carried from France to Spain is 
liable to be spoiled, and to stink in such wise that only the 
common people will eat bread made of Prench wbeat; the 
rich eat that made uf country wheat, which also is dearer 
than the other. 

So then the Portuguese, laden with all these merchandises, 
take a course for Brazil, so as to land at one of the ports of 
that country, and principally at Fernainbucque,' where there 
is the greatest trade in sugars, and wliere grows the greatest 
quantity of Brazil-wood. Next there is the Bay of All 

' PernnnibHco, Btill yulgaily palletfFernambouc by the French. Its 
trade, now iiisigiiificaQt compared with that of Bahia and Rio, was then 
the greatest in Braiil. '-' It is the greatest town in all that coast", saja 
I^pfi Vaz (1586), " and hath above 3,000 houses in it, with seventy 
Ingenios for sugar, a great store of Brasill-wood, and abundance of 
cotton, jet are they in great want of victualo : for all their vietuala 
come either front Portugal or from aoine places on the conBt oF BraflUI'' 
{//aktiiyi, iii, 7M7). 
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Saints,' and other places on this coast (of tlmse we ahnll 
speak more pnrticnlarly hereafter), where the same traile ia 
carried on, bnt not to the same extent as at Fernamhucque. 
On their arrival they sell and dispose of all their goods, 
partly for silver, and partly for the coiintrj' merchandise. 
Then they return without proloD<Tinf; their voyage, after 
waiting there three or four months to collect their silver and 
make their purchases, which consist only of sugars and pre- 
serves of all sortf^. As for red wood or brazil,* they are for- 
bidden to carry any of that under pain of death : the King 
of Spain keeps that for himself, and it is his only article of 
traffic, as is pepper in the East Indies. As for ginger, he 
prohibits that too, because the great quantity of it in those 
parts would prejudice the sale of his pepper. So none dare 
bring thence aught bnt preserves. Thus laden with sugars 
they return straight to Portugal, setting out ordinarily in 
August or September, and arriving in November, for they 
are usually two months and a half on the passage. 

All the wares brought by the Portuguese, as well 
from there as from other distant countries, on entering 
Lisbon pay thirty per cent. ; and the Portuguese cannot 
depart out of Brazil ere they have given security and caution 
that they are going to Portugal, and that all their merchan- 
dise is registered. And though by stress of weather, or some 
other lawful cause, they should be constrained to make land 
elsewhere, whether on the territories of Spain or elsewhere, 

c Sanlut/ then 
(See further, 



' The full name was S. Sahad'ir tin Bahia tie todoi < 
generally culled S. Salvador, and uow simply Bahia. 



ch. J 



-i.) 



' The original hraxil wan tJie enppan wood of India. On the diBcovery 
of South America tlie name was gicen to other apeciea of Cxsatpiiiia^ 
found chiefly at Pernambuco, aod alto affording a red dye ; and hence 
the name of the country. The name '' Brazil-wood" is now exclusively 
appropriated to the American wood (Yule, Clim:). Brazil-wood was 
imported into England at least as early as Edward 1 : — " E si ceo seyt 
marcbaundise qe seyt vendne e peysee par ccnteyne. com faraayl, alum, 
etc." (Domesday of Ipswich, in Blach HI: of the Ailiuirally, ii, 189). 
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and to pay dues for discharging their caigoes there, yet will I 
they not escape paying the dues again in Portugal, the I 
farmers of the customs having obtained the right to them. 
For the rest, no foreigners — that is, none hut the Portuguese ■ 
and Spaniards — durst traffic in this land of Brazil these tea ] 
or twelve years past 

Sometimes the Portuguese, willing not to return directly J 
to Portugal, but to make a longer voyage, do sell there a part | 
of their cargoes, sncli as they can to the liest advantf^e, and j 
relade their ships fully with meal of Mandoc (a root whereof * 
I sliall say more hereafter),' along with the rest of their 
merchandise wherewith their ships are already laden. Thence 
they take their course toward the kingdom of Angole} 
Africa, which lies due eastward from Brazil, distant thence 
about a thousand leagues or more, and also a Portuguese ' 
possession. It is at eight degrees from the line toward the j 
south on the coast of Africa, between Guinea and the Caps J 
of Good Hope. It is the poorest country in the world, and 
living is exceeding dear there, for it produces only some fruits. 
What costs ten aola in France will cost forty iu Brazil, and one 
hundred there. No other traffic is carried on but in negro 
slaves ; the Portuguese hold it solely for this, and wotild not 
otherwise inhabit it, for the land produces only some ti-uits 
and cattle, and but small store of these. Moreover, in 
Spain they but seldom put their malefactors to death as we 
do in France : they send them all to these desert countries j 
to traffic there. The Mandoc meal that costs only forty sols j 
the alqtura,^ a weight of about forty pounds, in Brazil, is j 

' Seech, iivi. 

^ The coast of Loango, Congo, Angolti, and Benguela wu di>> 
covered in UM by Diogo Cam. It became the headquarters of tfas { 
slave trade. The Portugiicsi; still poesess it, but their authorit^r doM J 
not extend far iulaud. 

' Port, alqmire : a measure for grain, of which GO ^ 1 moio ; also • J 
liquid QieaBnre = 6 canadas or 12 pints. Ar. ahjueik; from cala, to ] 
e (D. Vieira, Diet. Port.). 
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wovth sometimes eight franca there. As for the merchandise 
nf Europe, it is twice as dear as in Brazil. They bartor their 
merchandise there for slaves, whereof there is the greatest 
possible abundance ; and they hold that this is one of the 
largest and clearest revenues of the King of Spain from all 
these coasts, for it is without expense or cost, and he takes 
ten cruzados a head on all slaves exported, old and young: 
and when they are landed in another country to be sold 
there, or to be kept there awliile, they pay another thirty 
per cent, on their value. Moreover, after their first purchase 
tliey coat nothing, depending only upon the ship for their 
sustenance; and sometimes a great number die. 

As for the small money of this land of Angola, it con- 
sists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Mal- 
dives, and little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to 
the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods 
they carry no other money. This country costs nothing to 
the King of Spain, and he draws lai^e profits from it. Up 
the country there is a mine of silver, which the natives some- 
times work. The Portuguese there, and those of Mozembique 
and Sofala, wish to join from the one side and the other to 
conquer it, and reach this mine to work it'; it will cost them 
twenty-five sola to get forty, and the silver is very good and 
pure. The cause that more ships go not to Angola is that 
the air is very intemperate and noisome ; besides that, they 
fear the coast of Guinea, which is also intemperate and full 
of calms. This is the canse that makes living so dear and 
slaves so cheap there : when they are got away they become 
of great value by reason of tlie risks run. 

Such as wish to retuni directly to Portugal, return laden 
with slaves ; but they that would make a longer voyage 
take them to sell at the river de la Plata, where they obtain 



' Referring to the t 
chnpter. 



of Mononiotupa, 
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much silver, and tlience tbey betake tliem to Brazil to relarls'l 
with sugars and presen'ea, and thence to Portugal. Others 1 
go directly from Angola to Brazil to sell their slaves, fori 
vast nnmherB are required there to work their sugar-miUs ; 
the slaves of America not being capable of so hard work, I 
nor so obedient as those of Angola and Cape Verd ; therefore J 
most freipiently these latter are taken to the West rndiea^l 
and there sold at high prices. The River of La Plata is at 1 
35 degrees toward the south in America, that is. at nearly I 
the same altitude as the Cape of Good Hope. They that go -i 
thither go secretly and in fear, because the King of Spain I 
has prohibited traffic on all that coast, seeing that they cheat I 
him of his dues; and all tbe silver got thence is carried] 
secretly, so as it cannot be discovered, because of the stricti 
prnhihition and penalty of death ; wherefore, in order to win I 
it, they lash the sacks full of silver to their ancliors, and 
when the king's otticera are withdrawn they weigh their 
anchors and haul the silver again on board ; thus all the 
silver from that coast is gotten in fraud and robbery of the _ 
dues of the King of Spain. Nevertheless, they forbear not 1 
to carry away great store thereof —indeed, all the silver at I 
Brazil and Angola comes from that place. 

This river of Plata} or " silver", is so called because it \ 
flows at the foot of the mountain of Poiosi? whence is gotten .1 
most of the silver that comes from the West Indies. There I 
these merchants sell their slaves at good prices, and bring ] 

' The Rio de In Platn is merely tbe eetuary of the Fanini, tbo 1 
Urrtguaj, »nd other great rivers. It wbs first dificovered in ISlfi bj I 
Juan Diaz de SoIib, and then caUed Rio de Solia. Tbe name La Plata | 
Vina given to it bj Sebaatian Cabot. 

* The famous mountain of Potoai, in Bolivia, in lat. 19 deg. H6 mil 
14 degrees at least north ot the La Plata estuary ; it is the water-^ed*! 
of the Pilcomayo river, which feeds the Parani and ultimately the Rio 1 
de 1b Plata. Fotosi down to 1S46 yielded no Icaa than £300,00(1,000 J 
sterling in silver. At this time (I6U) (he town contained 160,000 | 
inhabitanta, but now not more than 11,000. For its Uistory, k 
MU Ballivian y Rojas' R„Uvi„n Archive/'. 
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away only silver ; tlieii they go and fill up with sugars at 
Brazil. Throughout all the domiuions of the King of Spain, 
especially on this side the Cape, slaves are in great demand— 
I mean in America, not in Africa, for those in Brazil have 
need of them for their sugars, and there is no mill but has 
more than a hundred of tliem at work ; likewise they require 
them for their other works. They like one Oafre slave, that is, 
an African, better than three of Brazil, the latter not bein-' 
so strong as those of Angola and Cape Verd, and willing 
rather to die than do aught contmry to their mind, albeit 
they are a cowardly and feeble folk. But the greatest profit 
that is made of these slaves is in taking them to the West 
Indies direct, for there they fetch high prices ; and in 
exchange there are gotten gold, silver, or fine pearls or 
cochineal. The Portuguese have also another trade to Guinea 
and to Congo, where they obtain ivory (called by them 
MorJW) in great abundance, also cottons and long pepper 
(called by them Maniguete^) and slaves. There the natives 
are exceedingly fond of iron and all sorts of hardware. 

On the same coiist are the islands of S. Thomas, of the 
Prince and Anabon,' where they (the Portuguese) carry on 
a trafhc in ginger, sugars, cotton, and slaves. There is also 
la Mina,* where is a castle in their service, and a great trade 

' Port, mar^m. 

' Seo Col. Yule's nott in CaHiay, etc., p. 88, and G. de Oru. 
IS. 50-53, from which it appenra that maaigntta or malii/wta wae somi'- 
titiicB applied to species of cardan oidb ; at others, as here, to Ethiopic 
pepper. Col. Yule aUteB that Coluiubits calls the Giiiiieii coast Cim'ti 
df Manigatta. 

^ All these iHlandi were discovered in the voyage ofJutode San- 
tArem and Pedro ds Eacobnr (U7(M): St. Thomu oo thai Gaiiit'a 
day (2l8t Dcocmbsr UTO), Aotiobon on Nsw Year'* (Uy, ud tbe 
I. do Principe oa the 17th JaDuary 14TI. The last, accoisiingly, was ' 
named after St. Autlionj, but was afterwarla called "Do rriiii^i;"" 
because the king's eldest sou had assigned to hin 
diit^ on the BU^mn gron-n in tbe island (Major, ftita 
* Now generally called £l-niina. It wim diacoij 
last mpniioned in U70. 1'he castle was 
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is carried on with the country folk in gold and slaves. They 
have also the islands of Cape Verd, where they traHic in ' 
slaves, bartering for them iron and other cheap metals and 
hardware. It is the same all along the coast of Africa, on 
both sides of the Cape ; the greatest wealth is that of slaves, 
whether at Mozembique, Soi'ala, or la Afina, where gold and 
ivoiy are also found. Insomuch that the vast number of 
slaves taken thence every year, and carried to America and 
Portugal, is a marvellous thing indeed, without coaoting 
those that remain in the country in the service of the Portu- 
guese and the kings of that coast; moreover, within and 
about those laods the greatest tribute that is obtained of the 
people consists of these slaves. For of a certain number of 
children, the father and mother are hound to give some to 
their kings, who sell them. And even the fathers and mothers 
sell their offspring for their own profit ; in such wise that 
there is a tralBc in human beings there as in cattle here. 
These slaves are esteemed the strongest, most robust, coura- 
geous, faithful, and obedient in the world, so are they thus 
highly prized. They are all negroes, and tiie Portuguese call 
them Ca/reg. Such as are the issue of Portuguese and Cafres 
they call Mulaslres. There are certain parts of the country 
where the slaves are better, and more esteemed for their 
good temper. 

In ail these foreign lands there is no Portugaese, however 
poor, whether man or woman, but has his two or three 
slaves, who win their master's bread, owing him a certain 
portion of every day's time, and supporting themselves to 
boot. It would be impossible for the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese to inhabit those lauds and to make them worth the 
possession but for the energies and service of the slaves ; for 

(Major, I'. Mcnry, p. 200). It feU into the hands of the Dutch in 1638,- 
and was long their beadqiiarters od the Guinea coast. Rccuntly (ia 
1872} it was transferred to Great Britain (r'nfrraJia) in exchange for her 

riKbtfi iu Suiuatni. 
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Spain is but small in extent, and poorly furnishe"! with ae» 
in comparison of the territoriea alie holds and the va«. mfic 
she maintaiits with so much trouble and travaiL The pos- 
sessions of the Portuguese, as well on this side the CapK rf 
Good Hope, at Angola, Guinea, and the adjacent islands, aa 
in Brazil, are held in a different manner fruia the E>A 
Indies : for in the former places they are sovereign lords fcr 
the most part, like the Spaniards in the West Indies wili- 
out other competitors, ha^'ing fortresses both on the eoaM 
and within the country', which mostly belongs to them, or ia 
being continually conquered by them. There are ParUigaem 
lords that have their noble mansions there, and till aad 
cultivate their domains, and mauufactiire sugar, just as Uwjr 
would here. Toward the River of S. Vincent' tbeie tm 
gold mines conquered by tliem, whence they already dnv 
some profit. Wherefore, Brazil and Angola are vaatJj pro- 
fitable to the Kiog of Spain, with little cost and little i 
the navigation being easy and safe ; and, moreover, i 
countries relieve Spain of her fruits and mercbAudise : Um 
t!ie King of Spain permits none of the fruit* of Spain to be 
planted or sown there. 



CHAI'TER XVII. 

0/ tlu: Irajlic at Mozemhiqite-, Sofala, Coilfume, Mtlinde, Mom- 

base, Socotera, and other places. — Of the siege of Moumi' 

hique, and what happened there. 

With regard to the traffic of Mozambic, Sofala, CoflMnw, tad 

other places, I will speak first of Mozambic,' whence reiy 

1 A Bianll river to the north of Sierra Leone, in Ut. 9 (Wg. 90 mis. IT. 

■ Mozambique, diacovered bj V. da Oama, H'.m. Tb« flni CftfitklN, 
Diiarl« de Mello (1505), built a fort, which wm ropXtceil by • u 
imposing Htnicture in 1557. It wu viaited by Varthem* (lh/7j si 

Barboaa (before 1517)- 
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rich cargoes are brought to Goa, chiefly of slaves or Csfre 
which are carried everywhere ; but besides them, ivory, aa< 
ebony the blackest and most excellent in the world ; and 
note that the Portuguese call it pan dc Mozambic, meaning 
the wood of that country ; there is also some ambergris. 
This place is oE vast importance to the King of Spain, as well 
for the commodities which he draws therefrom, as that it 
serves him greatly iu his government and navigation. For 
it is an island, a fortress, and a haven, well adapted for i 
refuge to ships on the outward voyage from Portugal I 
Goa, after tliey have passed the Cape of Good Hope. Sal 
that all that are afflicted by storm, disease, scarcity, or othei 
ills take refuge tliere. You might call it a sentinel or a 
bulwark at the entering in of the Indies, or a kind of hostelry J 
for the refreshing of the Portuguese, worn out with a long'I 
and toilsome voyage, when they have been for so long tiino'J 
at sea without touching land, sometimes spending a 
eight months amid such beat and calms as attend the pass^S'^ 
of the line (especially about the coast of Guinea, which ia 
exceeding intemperate and unhealthy); hence are produced 
the many ailments of scurvy and pestilential fevers, whereof 
full many die. Insomuch that it is no wonder they are glada 
enough to fetch some port for their refreshment, and there i 
none nearer than that of Mozamhic, seeing they are i 
orders not to make land ere they get there : for their a 
are so great and draw so many fathoms of water that t 
cannot touch at the nearer ports which are in their f 
Wherefore, when they go to others, it is when they are fore 
thither by tempest against their will, and then most ofb 
the)' lose themselves, or at least their voyage. 

Thus is it for them great joy to arrive there, after havi 
doubled the tempestuous Cape of Good Hope and j 
that dangerous land of Natal, which none do without n 
with storms and other accidents which dismast their e 
opening the .seams, and breaking the yards or rudders, i 
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sometimes both. At tliis favourablu sijot, Mozambic, the King 
of Spain keeps a hospital and a magazine to furnish neces- 
saries to the fleets, and it is for this sole consideration that he 
has the place so well fortified and garrisoned, rather than 
for the profits which he draws from the trade. Without it, 
it Would be exceeding difficult to make the outward voyage 
to the Indies. In like manner it is convenient for them on 
the homeward voyage to make the island of St. Helena. 

The Hollanders having remarked' how profitable this place 
was to the Portuguese, and what trouble it would cause them 
to lose it, resolved to take it, and laid siege to it twice, once 
for the space of three months. The first occasion was in 
the year 1607, the second in 1609. The first siege* was 
carried on by eight large vessels; but they could not take 
it, and only lost a large number of men : albeit they took 
the island and the unenclosed part of the town, which they 

' The Dutch bad visiteil the plncB at lea^t twice before the sieges, 
viz., ill 1601 and 1G04. Van der Hngen arrivrf on the 17th April 1G(H 
with eight ships, and would have laid siege to the lElaiid but for the 
expected arrival of the Portupuese fleet. The aoundingB and Dotes t't 
the fortificationa taken on this reconnoilre were uaed for the two 

> Paul van Caerden left the Teiel with eight ahipa and 1,060 men on 
the 20tb April 1606, aod anired before Mozambique on thoSQih Mareh 
1607. He landed without difficult;, and entrenched a position at the 
Uominicnn convent An attempt to effect a breach failed, owing to the 
strength of the walls and the neaknefs of the guna. Resort wae then 
had to mining, but in thia open working under screens was neceasarj, 
the soil being merely sand. Thej succeeded in getting withio 15 or 
16 feet of the waits, but the Portuguese desirojed the Bcreens bj 
grenades, and pourcda deadly mueketr; fire upon the bedegers. During 
the biege. which continued to the end of May, the Portuguese miffered 
terribly from want of water, the population of tlie outer town having' 
crowded into the fortress; asdid the Dutch, from excesaive heat aiod sick. 
nees. Van Caerden tlien demanded a ranaoni for the outer to' 
haughty reply being returned by theEoveroor, D'Atjiide.lbel 
cceded to burn the whole outer town, including three churches 
down the precious plantations of coco and other fruit trees, 
burulUireeahipafoundin theh8rbimr,BndK-fl theplaceon t 
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burned on both occasions. The second siege' wns by thi 
large vessels ; but they fared no better. At the conunenei 
ment they took a rich Portuj^ese carrack that was anchored 
before the fortress, and having pillaged it set it on fire. At 
that time the place was easy enough to take, hut since then 
they have fortified it strongly, as they have all their other 
places in the Indies, since they have had the Hollanders 
and other foreigners there to disturb them. The HoUauden.g 
also lost there a big cannon, and a ship that was wrecked il 
setting sail out of the harbour. 

Another misfortune also befell them during the siege, for 



' AdmirHl Fieter Witlemz Verhwven left Holland in Dec. 1G07 with 
thirteen ships and 1,800 or 1,900 men. His inHtructionB were t« await 
and capture the outward- boo ml fleet of carracka, and the atege of 
Mozambique waa entered upon, after n council of war, profeaaedly pour 
piuspf le icmpg. On the 28th July 1608 he arrived in the harbour, and 
there found a carrack and two small ships. The carrack, with her 
crew ot thirty-four men, aurrendered to two Dutch yachts withoaC 
Btriking n blow, and yielded a rich cargo of Spanish cloth, ivory, ebony, 
wine, and oil. Verhceven landed a force of 600 men, who took up a 
position, as before, at the Dominican convent, and used the eame 
trenches by which Van Caerden had approaulied the fortreea the year 
before. A demand for surrender waa answered by Estevilo d'Ataide 
■with a sarcaatic refusal ; it would take better men than they to win hia 
fortresa, which was " not a cat that could be touched without mittens'". 
The besieged agmn baffled the miners by their grenades and musketry, 
and on the 8th August made a sortie which inflicted serious Iws on the 
advanced guard of the Tlutcli. A retreat waa now ordered, and 
nothing remained bnt vengeance. Three deserters had joined the 
besieged, though tiie Dutch were aware of only one, whose surrender 
waa demanded under threat of putting to death the whole crew of thirty- 
four Portuguese prisoners taken in the carrack. D'Ataide returned the 
spirited reply stated in the text below — the only one possible for ft 
soldier and a man of honour. On the 17tli August all the thirty-four 
(aa the Dutch narrative admits, and not only six, as stated below in ths 
text) were led out to the trenches in sight of the fortress and there 
shot down in cold blood. The oater town, or what remained of it, wm 
then sacked and burnt ; and on the 23rd Verhteven left the place, irith 
a loss of thirty killed nod eighty wounded, and with hia a 
tarniahed by an act of ruthless barbarity. 
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of their men. being malcontent, deserted tliem, and 
.iiig the land, betook themselves to the Portuguese in the 
■*^" ^tess, and gave the Hollanders vast trouble: for, but for these 
^-^^■^e traitors, they had infallibly taken the place, as I heard 
"*• "^^Twarda. The garrison were exhausted and were reaolved 
■^^^ surrender, but these three hade them take courage, giving 
^*^em to understand that the Hollanders were disposed to 
-*Xii3e the siege for want of supplies both of munitions of war 
^•Ud provisions : and this was true enough. They said further 
tliat what liad moved them to come over to them was their 
desire to become Catholics, and that they had been sliipped 
against their will. This was false, for they were three good- 
for-nothing scoundrels, as I myself know, for I have since 
seen and spoken with them. The Portuguese made great 
ado about having won these three men, and especially the 
Jesuits thought they had done great things in the conver- 
sion of these knaves ; but it was all a make-believe, for they 
had no devotion or affection for the Catholic religion. Wliat 
had, in fact, caused them to desert was. that they could 
not endure fatigue, and were not good for any work ; 
also they thought they would become somebodies among 
the Portuguese, who indeed took a great pride in the three 
lascals. The Hollanders, seeing they were betrayed by men 
that had informed their enemies of the straits wherein 
ihey were, resolved to raise the siege. They were also afraid 
of the coming of the cairacks from Portugal, whose time 
was drawing nigh, for they could have burned their vessels ; 
■and in fact they did arrive seven or eight days after the eiege 
,lFas raised. 

The Hollanders, before their arrival at MffJ^^t^ had 
taken a ship coming from Portugal, tlie | 
tbey still had, and to get hack theiri 
fcethought them of an expedient, and a 
; one it was. They sent to ask a parley of t 
nameil Doll Estevan, a brave and f 
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give up all the Portuouese prisoiiera tliey had, provided 
those three were surrendered to them ; otherwise they would 
put flix of the chief prisoners to death in his sight. The 
governor made answer tliat the ordinances of war forbade 
him to give up men that had come willingly to tliem in order 
to serve their king, or to expose them to the discretion of 
enemies that would put Ihem to death ; that he would rather 
be their executioner liimself. As for the Portuguese that 
they had, they were prisoners of war, therefore they could 
put a price for their mnaoni, which for their part they would 
fully pay : should they, however, slay them in cold blood, that 
would not be the act of gallant men of war. They were for 
a whole day at this parley without coming to any conclusion. 
Seeing this, the Hollanders resolved to put to death the six 
Portuguese, who were all married men, rich, and some of the 
principal ship's officers, such aa pilots, master, etc. So they 
bound them with ropes, their hands behind their backs, and 
led tliem outside their trenches, holding the rope's-end 
within the trench. The poor men cried for the mercy and 
pity of the governor to move him to relent; but he was 
contented to exhort them to die with resolution, saying that 
he could not surrender the three Hollanders, for that God 
and the king forbade it, seeing they had given themselves 
up to be converted; whereupon the Hollanders slew those 
six men with arquebuse-shots in the sight of their fellows, 
and then raised the siege and departed to Sunda.^ Aa for 

' The authorities for the eicgesof Mozambiqae are: — For the first, 
the Voyage of Van Caerden, in Rcc. des Voy., torn, iii ; Arch, Fori. Or., 
Fmw 1, pt. ii. No. IG. Ab to the second, the Voyage of Terhcereii, tt«e, 
dtt Vny., torn, iv ; Arch. Part. Or., ib.. No, 17 ; and as to both, Faria f 
Souaa, torn, iii, pt. li, ch. vii, and especially a full description by ■ 
Spaniard who served under the Portuguese, entitled, Ccrcoa ile Moetm- 
biqite D(fend{dos por Don Enttvan de Atayde Capitan General y 
Goavrrnador de aquella PUifa. Etcrilot par Anlnnio Duron, taldadq 
anligiKi dt la India. Em Madrid, 1G33. This rare work i 
British MuHcmii, and is noted by J. F. da Silva in his Dice. 1 
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DESCRIPTION OF MOZAMBIQUE. 

E three Hollanders, they were afterwards brought to Goa, 
lihere they were made but little of; on the contrary, they were 
pbjected to a thousand insults, and were sent back to I'or- 
1 with us. One of them was in the same carrack with 
and was scolded aud buffeted by all on board. He told 
e he was a native of Switzerland, and that he was with the 
late Monsieur de Mercure^ when lie died in Gennany on 
! return from Hungary, and tliat one of his companions, 
r being taken by the Turks, came by land to Goa, where 
•hey joyfully met again. 

But to return to Mozambic, it ia a little island,- at the end 

tnd point whereof ia the fortress which is toward the east 

nd defends the harbour. The island ia within a grent bay 

nail of shoals and banks, and the passage is very narrow and 

piEBcidt of entrance, having these shoals and banks on either 

"■side, insomucli that you require pilots of the island, and to 



The miserable condition of the place after the sieges is described by 

"'ocqiiet, who arrived there a fortnight after Verhte^en left (Vitj/., 



tUocqm 
After t 



«</.). 



Philippe, Due do Merceeur (b. 1,^58). He was chief of the Leogue 
lAfter the death of tlie Guises in 1568, aud Bubmitted t< 
IWd. la llJOl he eouiuiiuided the army of Rudolf II Bgaiost the 
Turksio Uuugarf. lletumiug from this campaign, he died ai 
berg, 16oa. 

* The following description of Mozambique ia given by Cii|it. W. F. 
Owen, who look part in the Adminilty Survey of Africa, 1821-4 :— '■ The 
barliour of Moiunibique is formed by a deep iolet of the sea, live luilea 
andu half brgod and six lung, reeeiviug the waters of three inconsider- 
able rivers al its head. At tlio cutrauce arc threu small ialauda, which, 
together with reefa aud aboak, reuder the anchorage prtfECtly ^afe ia 
the woret weather. Of theae iaianda, thnt of Mtiiujiiljii| ne, iju which 
etauda the city, is fonned uf coral, very low and l:.i. > . . . y 
one mile and a half in length. It is aituutvd u 
inlet, and jual within the line of the two poin.a ili ' 
ties. The other two islauda, St. George lo the north v> , 

the southward, lie abreast of one nuothET, abua 

iirly three miles outside that of MuKiuibiijuu, IWy n 

lo of coral, aiirmouuted by a rieh mould < 
but witlmul iiihabiliiuta" (Oweii 
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keep the lead continually in hand. The entrance is in i 

alanting course ; but with a good pilot and in fair weathoj 
you can enter in all safety, and find good bottom. But Uiei 
is uo port or harbour in all the Indies where the Portugues 
have lost so many vessels as in this bay. To enter it j 
must keep your head— that is, your prow — to the west, am 
thus you have the north on your right hand and the s 
on your left. On the north is the mainland, and toward thi 
south are two small uninhabited islands side by side, 
about a league from Mozambic. The one nejtrest is callet 
S. Jacques J and the other, which you see but little of, aa it ii 
behind the former, is called S. Geori/e. Betwixt the i 
of Klozamhic aud the mainland there is only half 
league of sea to cross. On the south side it is all shoe 
and sands, hut on the north is the harbour, where t 
is good bottom. The island is very small, being no i 
than three-quarters of a league in length and half-a-quai 
broad. It is equally peopled in all parts, not being in 1 
form of an enclosed town, and having only the fortres 
which is of fair proportions. The soil of itself is very s 
and there is no fresh water save what is kept in some c 
terns, aud it is brought from the maijilaud in boats, 
the fortress there may be some five or Bi.K churches, cbapt 
and monasteries. Vessels can approach the island as i 
as they like, for the coast is quite safe, and has a good sa 
bottom ; but they cannot sail around the island, but t 
on the north side, for the south is beset with shoals i 
reefs. 

This island is on the coast of Melinde, or Ethiopia, ab( 
18 degrees from the equinoctial, toward the Antarctt) 
Pole : it ia distant from Goa about 900 or 1,000 leagues, a 
600 or 700 from the Cape of Good Hope. It is low-ly 
and very sandy, and the air is very unwholesome. Froviaifll 
are brought from the mainland, where coco-trees, ora 
citrous, bananas, and other Indian fruits are grow 
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worth sotDetimes eight francs there. As for the merchandise - 
of Europe, it is twice as dear as in Brazil. They bartRr their 

merchandise there for slaves, whereof there is the greatest 
possiiile abundance ; and they hold that this is one of the 
largest and clearest revenues of the King of Spain from all 
these coasts, for it is without expense or cost, and he tjtkes 
ten cruzados a head on all slaves exported, old and young: 
and when they are landed in another country to lie sold 
there, or to be kept there awhile, they pay another thirty 
per cent, on their value. Moreover, after their first purchase 
they cost nothing, depending only upon the ship for their 
sustenance; and sometimes a great number die. 

Aa for the small money of this land of Angola, it con- 
sists only of little shell.?, somewhat like those of the Mal- 
dives, and little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to 
the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods 
they carry no other money. This country costs nothing to 
the King of Spain, and be draws large profits from it. Up 
the country there is a mine of silver, which the natives some- 
times work. The Portuguese there, and those of Mozembique 
and Sofala, wish to join from the one side and the other to 
conquer it, and reach this mine to work it': it will cost thera 
twenty-five sols to get forty, and the silver is very good and 
pure. The cause that more ships go not to Angola is that 
the air is very intemperate and noisome ; besides that, they 
fear the coast of Guinea, which is also intemperate and full 
of calms. This is the cause that makes living so dear and 
slaves so cheap there: when they are got away they become 
of great value by reason of the risks run. 

Such as wish to return directly to Portugal, return laden 
with slaves ; but they that would make a longer voyage 
take them to sell at the river rfe la Plata, where they obtain 

' Referring to the mines of Uonamotupa, Ha to whick aee next 
chapter. 
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Rnd to pay dues for discbarging their cargoes there, yet wiHi'l 
they not escape paying the dues again in Portugal, the | 
fanners of the customs having obtained the right to them. 
For the rest, uo foreigners— that ia, none but the Portnguesa I 
and Spaniards — durst traffic in tliis land of Brazil these t 
or twelve yeais i>ast. 

Sometimes the Portiignese, vfilling not to return directly I 
t-o Portugal, but to make a longer voyage, do sell there a part 1 
of their cargoes, such as they can to the best advantage, and I 
relade their ships fully with meal of Mandoc (a root whereof | 
I shall say more hereafter),' along with the rest of their j 
merchandise wherewith their ships are already laden. Thenoa 1 
they take their course toward tlie kingdom of AngoU,* 
Africa, wliicli lies due eastward fTom Brazil, distant thenca | 
about a thousand leagues or more, and also a Portuguese' 
possession. It ia at eight degrees from the line toward the 
south on the coast of Africa, between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is the poorest coimtry in the world, and 
living is exceeding dear there, for it produces only some fruits. 
What costs ten sola in France will cost forty in Brazil, and one 
hundred there. No other traffic is carried on but in negro 
slaves ; the Portuguese hold it solely for this, and would not ' 
otherwise inhabit it, for the land produces only some fruits j 
and cattle, and but small store of these. Moreover, 
Spain they but seldom put their malefactors to death as we ] 
do in France ; they send them all to these desert countriea j 
to traffic there. The Mandoc meal that costs only forty sols j 
the alquera,' a weight of about forty pounds, in Brazil, is 

* The coast of Lofisgo, Congo, Angola, and Benguela was dis- 
covered in 14M by Diogo Cam. It became the headquarters of the 
slave trade. The Fortugueae still posaess it, but their authority doet 
not extend fat inlaud. 

' Port, atqueire : a measore for grain, of which GO ^ 1 moio ; also ■ 
liquid nieaHure = 6 canadaa or 12 piiita. Ar. alqutile: from cola, io 
measure (D. Vieirn, Pkl. Port.), 
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worth sometime3 eight franca there. As for the merchandise 
of Europe, it is twice as dear as in Brazil. They barter their 
merchftiidiae there fur slaves, whereof there is the greatest 
possible abundance ; and they hold that this is one of the 
latest and clearest revenues of the King of Spain from all 
these coasts, for it is wttliout expense or cost, and he takes 
ten cruzados a head on all slaves exported, old and young: 
and when tliey are landed in another countr}' to be sold 
there, or to be kept there awhile, they pay another thirty 
per cent, on their value. Moreover, after their first purchase 
tliey cost nothing, depending only upon tlie ship tor their 
sustenance ; and sometimes a great number die. 

As for the small money of this land of Angola, it con- 
sists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Mal- 
dives, and little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to 
the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods 
they carry no other money. This country costs nothing to 
the King of Spain, and he draws lai^ profits from it. Up 
the country there is a mine of silver, which the natives some- 
times work. The Portuguese there, and those of Mozembique 
and Sofala, wish to join from the one side and the other to 
conquer it, and reach this iiiiue to work it'; it will cost them 
twenty-five sola to get forty, and the silver is very good and 
pure. The cause that more ships go not to Angola is that 
the air is very intemperate and noisome ; besides that, they 
fear the coast of Guinea, which is also intemperate and full 
of calms. This is the cause that makes living so dear and 
slaves so cheap there : when they are got away they become 
of great value by reason of the risks run. 

Such as wish to return directly to Portugal, return laden 
with slaves ; but they that would make a longer voyage 
take them to sell at the river dc fa Plata, where they obtain 

' Referring to the mines of Monomotapa, as to which see next 
chnpler. 
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and to pay dues for discharging their cargoes there, yet wiH' 
they not escape paying the duea again in Portugal, thft' 
farmers of the customs having obtained the right to them. 
For the rest, uo foreigners— that is, none but the Portngueae 
and Spaniards — durst traffic in this land of Brazil these t«a 
or twelve years past 

Sometimes the Portuguese, willing not to return directly 
to Portugal, bat to make a longer voyage, do sell there a part 
of their cargoes, such as they can to the best advantage, and 
relade their ships fiilly with meal of Mandoc (a root whererf 
I shall say more hereafter),' along with the rest of their 
merchandise wherewith their ships are already laden. Thenoa 
they take their course toward the kingdom of Ajigok^ in 
Africa, which lies due eastward from Brazil, distant thence 
about a thousand leagues or more, and also a Portuguese 
possession. It is at eight degrees from the line toward the 
south on the coast of Africa, between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is the poorest country in the world, and 
living is exceeding dear there, for it produces only some fruits. 
What costs ten sols in France will cost forty in Brazil, and one 
hundred there. No other traffic is carried on but in negro 
slaves ; the Portuguese hold it solely for this, and would not 
othenvise inhabit it, for the land produces only some fruita 
and cattle, and but small store of these. Moreover, in 
Spain they but seldom put their malefactors to death as we 
do in France ; they send them all to these desert countries 
to traffic there. The Mandoc meal that costs only forty sols 
the alqucra? a weight of about forty pounds, in Brazil, it 



I 



* The coast of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela was 
coTtred in 1481 by Diogo Cam. It became the headqaartera of tbs \ 
slave trade. The Portuguese Btill poeseps it, but their authority doeft 1 
not extend far inland. 

' Port, alqiieire : a measure for grain, of which fiO = I nioio ; also % J 
liquid nieamire^ 6 canadaR or 12 pints. Ar. alqtitile: from cala, to J 
measure (D. Vieira, Did. Port.). 
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worth sometimes eight rmncs there. As for the merchandise 
of Europe, it is twice as dear as in Brazil. They barter their 
merchaudiae there for slaves, whereof there is the greatest 
possible abundance ; atid they hold that this is one of the 
largest and clearest revenues of the King of Spain irom all 
these coasts, for it is without expense or cost, and he takes 
ten cruzados a head on all slaves exported, old and young: 
and when they are landed in another country to lie sohl 
there, or to he kept there awhile, they pay another thirty 
per cent, on their value. Moreover, after their first purchase 
they cost nothing, depending only upon the ship for their 
sustenance ; and sometimes a great number die. 

As for the small money of this land of Angola, it con- 
sists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Mal- 
dives, and little pieues of cloth made of a. certain herb. 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to 
the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods 
they carry no other money. This country costs nothing to 
the King of Spain, and he draws large profits from it. Up 
the country there is a mine of silver, which the natives some- 
times work. The Portuguese there, and those of Mozemhique 
and Sqfala, wish to join from the one aide and the other to 
conquer it, and reach this mine to work it': it will cost them 
twenty-five sols to get forty, and the silver is very good and 
pure. The cause that more ships go not to Angola is that 
the air is very intempemte and noisome ; besides that, they 
fear the coast of Guinea, which is also intemperate and full 
of calms. This is the cause that makes living so dear and 
slaves so cheap there : when they are got away they become 
of great value by reason of the risks run. 

Such as wish to return directly to Portugal, return laden 
with slaves ; but they that would make a longer voyage 
take them to sell at the river de la Plata, where they obtain 

' Beferring to the mioes uf Monoiuotupa, as to whicli seu next 

chapter. 
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and to pay dues for discharging their cai^goes there, yet villfl 
they not escape paying the duea again in Portugal, th«1 
farmers of the customs having obtained the right to them..! 
For the rest, uo foreigners- — ^that is, none but the Portuguese I 
and Spaniards — durst traffic in this land of Brazil these t* 
or twelve years past. 

Sometiuics the Portuguese, willing not to return directl; 
to Portugal, but to make a longer voyage, do sell there a part 
of their eaigoes, such as they can to the best advantage, and 
pelade their ships fully with meal ofMa.ndoc (a root vfhereof 
I shall say more hereafter),^ along with the rest of their 
merchandise wherewith their ships are already laden. Thence 
they take their course toward the kingdom of Angok^ ia i 
Africa, which lies due eastward from Brazil, distant thence I 
about a thousand leagues or more, and also a Portuguese 1 
possession. It is at eight degrees from the line toward the 
south on the coast of Africa, between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is the poorest country in the world, and 
living is exceeding dear there, for it produces only some fruits, j 
What costs ten sols in France will cost forty in Brazil, and one ' 
hundred there. No other traffic ia carried on but in n^ro ] 
slaves ; the Portuguese hold it solely for this, and would not i 
otherwise inhabit it, for the laud produces only some fruits 
and cattle, and hut small store of these. Moreover, in 
Spain they but seldom put their malefactors to death as we 
do in France ; they send them all to these desert countriea 
to traffic there. The Mandoc meal that costs only forty sols J 
the alquera^ a weight of about forty pounds, in Brazil, 

= The coast of Loango, Congo, Angola, &nd Benguela wu di 
covered in 1484 hy Diogo Cam. It became the headquarters of ths I 
slave trade. The Portuguese still possess it, but their authoritf doe> I 
not extend far inland. 

^ Port, alqmire : a measnre for grain, of which GO ^ 1 moio ; also K | 
liquid iiieBauTe^6 canadas or 12 pints. Ar. alqiieilf: from caia, ' 
e (D. Vieira, DicL Port.}. 
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worth sometimes eight francs there. As for the merchandise 
of Europe, it la twice as dear as in Brazil. They barter their 
merchandise there for slaves, whereof there is the greatest 
possihle abundance ; and they hold that this la one of the 
largest and clearest revenues of the King of Spain from all 
these coasts, for it is without expense or cost, and he takes 
ten cruzados a head on all slaves exported, old and young: 
and when they are landed in another country to be sold 
there, or to be kept there awhile, tliey pay another thirty 
per cent, on their value. Moreover, after their first purchase 
they cost nothing, depending only upon the ship for their 
anstenance ; and sometimes a great number die. 

As for the small money of this land of Angola, it con- 
sists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Mal- 
dives, and little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to 
the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods 
they carry no other money. Tliia country costs nothing to 
the King of Spain, and he draws large profits from it. Up 
the countr)- there is a mine of silver, which the natives some- 
times work. The Portuguese there, and those of Mozembique 
and Sofala, wish to join from the one side and the other to 
conquer it, and reach this mine to work it': it will cost them 
twenty-five sola to get forty, and the silver is very good and 
pure. Tlie cause that more ships go not to Angola is that 
the air is very intemperate and noisome ; besides that, they 
fear the coast of Guinea, which is also intemperate and full 
of calms. This is the cause that makes living so dear and 
slaves so cheap there : when they are got away they become 
of great value by reason of the risks run. 

Such as wish to return directly to Portugal, return latlen 
with slaves ; but they that would make a longer voyage 
take them to sell at the river cJe In Plata, where they obtain 

< Referring to the miaea of Mooomotapa, ns to wbich aoe next 
cliapter. 
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kinds of sugars, conserves, marmalades,' raisins or dried | 
grapes of Persia and, Ormus, and much big iJates which are | 
very excellent. Next, many icatered camlets* of Persia end] 
Ormus, of all colours, made of the wool of large sheep thM 
have not curled fleeces like ours. Of it they make alsal 
good store of cloaks and capes, called by the Indians ^riTuau^V 
and by the Portuguese " Ormus cambalis" :' they are made o 
the same wool, in bands of different colours, each four incliean 
wide. Everyone takes these to sea for a protection from the 
rain. The tissue is the same as of cloth. They make also J 
other cloaks, capes, and mantles of felt, like our hats, whicltfl 
resist the rain well. 

As for the drugs, aromatic, medicinal, and others, it were I 
difficult to specify all that come from Ormus, whither so 
mauy are brought from elsewhere, nor to tell all the mer- 
chandises brought from the Indies and Europe. In short, it I 
is the common proverb in those lands, that if the world were ■ 
an egg, Ormus would be the yolk*; for it is the best place in 
the world, whether for its fertility (that is, of the rest of the I 
kingdom, for the island itself is desert and barren of all pro- ' 
duce) or for the convenience of its situation for the traffic ' 
of all parts. The merchandise and goods of all the world 
must pass there and pay tribute to the Portuguese, who 
search all the slups to see if any merchandise is being carried ' 

' Port, marmelailn, i.e., n\flde of quiiicea, from marnielo, a quince ; in 
France, about this time, or later, also used of various rnlrtmeK, Thus 
wc have in Le Paluisifr Franfou (Amat., 1G55), "Marroelade ou oen& 
hrouillei nu verjua tana beurre"— " aveo beurre'' — "ilacrcme" — "aa 
fromage", etc. 

' So culled bccauae originally made of camerB hair, Fr. camelot, 
3 Kamhala. the modem Angla-todian '' ciimbley", a coarse woollen 
wrapper or blauket. About this period it was Anglicieed as <:amhaU, 
but this form did not survive. 

* Another proverb made the world a ring and Onnuz the gem : — 
■' Si terraruin orbis, quilquit patet, annulus esBet, 
lliiuB OmiuBium gemtnu deeuKque foret." 

(Sir T. Herbert, Trarrli, p. 105.) 
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that is contraband and proliibiteJ by their king. But that 
is the place where the goTemors till their pockets, inasmuch 
as tliey will for money let everything pass. These governors 
aspire to no other dignity than that of viceroy, and they go 
there solely to that end. For they enrich themsBlvea in 
marvellous wise in the three years of their office from the 
heavy dues and tolls they exact upon all things : to do which 
with impunity, they make great presents t« the viceroy. He 
that was governor tliere while 1 was at Goa wa.s called 
Don Pedro tie Couitigno} a Portuguese lord of a very great 
house. He had a brother at Goa, also a great lord, that had 
made a very wealthy marriage, and was called Don Dirgo de 
Coustigno. He had bought the government of Cochin for his 
life — for that is the only office in all the Indies that is for 
life, the captain there having no other profit but hia pay and 
his lionour, because there is a Viadw de Fasienda, aa at Goa, 
who is general overseer of all that belongs to the king, and 
is changed every three years, so that the captain touches 
nothing.* 

But to return to this governor of Ormus : it was said at the 
time that he was returning from his three years worth more 
than 6UO,000 crowns. He returned to Portugal with our fleet. 
At Goa, with his benefactions, liberality, and ahns, he made 

' From the LiiTo das Mon^s it itppeara that Pedro Continho was 
captain of Omiuj from 1604 to 1607. He wia auccticded by Henriqiw 
de Norooha (r. »., p. 78). As stated below, he remained at Goa till 
the eod of 1609, living with grent diapla; — probably in the hope of 
succeeding to the government of India in case of a csBual vacancy. 

I This is a mistake as regards Diogo Coatinho, who was both captain 
and vcHor da fazeiidn at Cochin (irV. lUis .Vnnf., ii, 119). This offiMT 
was among the tew at this day whose public spirit rose above personal 
aggrandisement. In 1604 bis servieea at the bar of Goa against the 
Dutch arc warmly commende<i to the king by tiie municipality of Goa 
(Arch, Port. Or- Fasc. i, No. 13), He remained captain of Cochin 
throughout the governments of De Tavora and Aievedo, freely ex- 
panding his private wealth in the equipment of ships, etc. Ho won the 
respect and confidence of both theee governors, and is highly eulogised 
by the historian Bocnrro {Dec. XHI, iititniu). 
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a show like the viceroy, but not in dignity and hnnoni 
for the viceroy Don Andri Fu,rtado de Memlosa and he wd 
on any but good terms. Don Andre, holding the office 
of viceroy, had asked him to lend 60,000 perdos for the king's 
service, promising to pay him back in Portugal or in the 
Indies, whichever he wished ; the other refused, and when 
the viceroy replied that it was to provide pay for a naval 
armament against the Malabars, this governor said that he 
was a man to equip an army and lead it himself for the 
king's service, and not to give his money to another. This 
was the cause that on their return these two embarked not 
in the same ship : the viceroy went first, intending to arrive 
before the other in Portugal, to get the better of him and 
thwart his designs ; but he died on the way, as I shall tell 
hereafter. When these governors return they carry no large 
cargoes of merchandise, but only pearls, precious stones, 
ambergris, musk, gold, silver, and other rare and precious 
things. "When I left Goa, the son of the viceroy Don Loi/so 
Lorendo tTEstablo, who was aged only twelve or thirteen 
years, was already appointed to the government of Ormus, 
and was entering upon it^ 

This island is exceeding sterile, having no fresh water : it 
is all the same as the island of Mayo, on the Cape Verd 
coast— for it is all rock-salt, which tliey use as salt There 
is also saltpetre there, 

The Kings of Ormus pay tribute to the King of Persia, 
and are in peace and friendship with the Portuguese. 
They are Mahometans, like the Persians, and they cause the 
eyes of their successors to be put out, like tlie Kings of 
Dealcan.* 
1 See above, pp. 78, 81. I 

* Ab to the DeccAD, see ttbove, p. 137. This barbarons pmctioe W1 
most frequently related of Ihe kingB of OrmiiB, e.g., by Vnrtbeiaft 
(p. 96). Burbosa (p. 44), Linacboten {i, 46), and Teiieira (tie!ai-i.meii, 
1610, p. 40). The lost named stateB tbat tile eyes were acorcbed to 
blindness, not a.ctually put out, 
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Tlie people of Ormus are almost as black as the Moors of 
Ethiopia, and nowise resemble the Persians, who are fairer. 

When some men of authority die at Ormua, their wivea 
are obliged to mourn for thera once a day, by the space of 
four consecutive weeks ; there are also women paid to bewail 
the dead. 

The inhabitants wear long shirts, girding them at the waist 
with a broad band of taHetas, as do many of the Indians and 
all the Aral«. On their heads they wear white turbans, 
diversified with many colours. Many of them wear rings 
in their noses. They speak Persian, and are much addicted 
to fornication, and above all to tlie unnatural sin. They love 
music and inatrumenta of music. 

Their arms are gilded Turkish bows, the strings whereof 
are of fine silk ; they are of a very strong and well-set wood 
or of buffalo horn, and their arrows are neatly made of gilt 
canes. They are exceeding adroit in the use of the bow. 
They carry also iron clubs, well made and damascened. 

It is now about ten or twelve yeara since the brother of 
the King of Ormus came to the Portuguese at Goa, in a 
ship laden with great wealth, to become a Christian, as he 
said : he had also some quarrel with hia brother. He was 
received with all the honours possible, and had one of the 
finest honses in the town allotted to Lis use.' 

After being some time at Goa, he asked the Portngviese to 
aid him to recover his share of the inheritance, giving a pro- 
mise to transfer to them all he could recover, if they would 
give him a pension. The Portuguese sent a powerfnl army 
to the kingdom of Ormus, and made terms with the king 



' Turun Shi\), the prinee referred to, a. jounger brother of the reigning 
King of Onnus, for Bome years r^Bided at Goo, where he petitioned the 
King of Spain to support him agninst his brother. The cause was 
referred to the High Court, with speicial ioBtructioDB to decide the 
matter accordiug to tltc beat policy {Liv. dan Mirnq^., i, 14. lA, SiO). 
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that he should give up certain lands to his brother, wlii* 
was done. 

But it happened that tliis prince at Goa, who every day 
promised to become a Christian, and never did, committed 
sodomy with a young scholar, a Portuguese Metice 
which crime he was condemned to be burned by the office 
the Inquisition at Goa. This sentence was carried out soi 
four or five years since.' although the prince before 
esecution was converted, and baptised by the Jesuits ; and 
notwithstanding that he offered 500,000 crowns to be spared, 
and, further, to build some churches in expiation of his sin. 
Rut all these promises were of little avail to move the Por- 
tuguese, who had in their possession already all he promii 
them.* Besides, he had been already rebuked and re] 

■ I.e., before 1 61 1, the date of the firBt edition. 

■ The execution of this prince for the crime mentioned prob&bH 
■eemed to the King of Spdin to be impolitic, and Pyrard has preriooa 
said (xn/iro, p. 91) that the king was greatly incensed against Menes 
for his conduct in tlie matter. In the Life of Menezes by Pr. AgOB 
de Santa Maria, prefixed to the latter'a Hinl. da Fund. <lo Btal Cnnv. d 
Sla Monica (Lisb.. 169il), it ia admitted that the High Court and all ti 
notables of Goa were against the execution, and that slander attribute 
the archbishop's resolution to a desire to annex the prince's pn^r^J^ 
Tlie biographer states that when the king wrote, the arobbishop v 
able to show that the whole of the prince's property was in the TreasQiy., ■ 
lu his despatches, however, he nowhere openly reprobates the sentenoa^ 
but in 1610, apparently with the policy of playing off clainianta again 
those in possession, he issued letters patent reinstating the lonfl < 
Turun Shih in all the rights and titles of their father {Arch. Port. OrJ 
Fmc. 6, No. 105). 

The death of I'umn Sh&h ia described by the Jesuit Gaen^ 
(fiffiipdm, etc., 1609, t. 13.^i), and by the Carmelite Philippus a S 
Trinitate (Lat. ed., IGIB. lib. v, c. i). Both these writers say that he ■« 
beheaded, not burnt. Cuerreiro'a account (curtailed) is as follows: — "i 
the Bputence being communicated to him, a Father of the c 
went to speak to In'm of his soul's salvation. On a subsequent day h 
sought holy baptism. The Father obtoined from the governor and t 
royaJ courts a respite of three days for his catechising, during which b 
day and night our Fathers were with him continually, and by turns c&t^ 
cfaising and instructing hiui iu the matters of our futth. Un the du 
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inanded mauy times for this heinous vice, to which he had 
promised never to return : albeit he again fell thereinto, and 
8o met with well-deserved punishment. As for the poor 
yomig Portuguese, he was put in a barrel and cast into the 
sea, for fear of scandal. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Of the, Kingdoms of Camhayc, Sural, and of the Grand Mogor ; 
DUi, and the red of the coant of India ; Malaiar, aiui the 
King of Taaanor and hisperfdy. 

Having spoken of Orraus, I come in their order to Cambaye 
and Surat, wlience comes the greatest and cheapest trailic of 
Goa, from which it is distant about 100 leagues to the north. 
This traffic is such that two or three times a year there come 
together from 300 to 400 vessels, called GaJUes^ of Cambaye, 
like the caravans of Aleppo. At Goa the whole city looks 
out for these Cafilea and fleets, as in Spain they await those 
from the Indies. And when they arrive not at their due 
season, every one is in apprehension of the Hollanders, or 
the Malahars, or the Cambayans themHelves. who frequently 
stop them when ready to set out, as happened tlie year I left 

fixed for the execution he walked forth from the priaon with his c;ea 
fixed upon the crucifix, the MiBerioordia following hehiod. The Padre 
Freposito and tour other Fathers marched by liis aide. On reaching 
the place where he was to suffer, the Padre Prepoaito baptised him by 
the name of Sebastian, first putting to him all the requisite interroga- 
tories, whereto he replied with the warmth of conviction. So he who 
could not attain an earthly kingdom, for which he bad striven for the 
apace of five or six years, in a moment attained the kingdom of heaven 
for his eternal possession." 

' Port, cafila, the Ar. tafila, a body or caravan of travellers ; regu- 
larly used in Portuguese documents, as here, for a. fleet of merchant- 
men under convoy (see Yule, GIom., ». r. ; also in Utt«r sense, Lie, da> 
.Uon?.,!, 3, 334; iii, 228, 440). 
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Guo, and oD many prevjons occasions : Uie fleet bsd been 
ready for more than two montlis, but was not allowed hi 
proceed to Goa, iosorancb that all were alieady cxyhig 
' Ikmiae. Ttua was for a grie*'aiice the King, or Bascba, of 
Cainbaye bad againMt the riceror of Goa, who had refused 
him eomethiog : for although tliis king holds of the Grand 
Mogor, aa lord of all those lands, yet is he absolute in all 
things that prejudice not the Uo^or's senice. 

When this fleet does arrive the joy of the merchants and 
the whole people is marvellous ; and in truth it is a very 
|m:tty and pleasant sight to see so many sail together : but 
it is seldom that the Malabar corsairs fail to capture some 
of thexn. Every ship or gaUot is worked by oars, so as to 
keep the coast, and to speed against the wind : they have 
all their own ensigns, and the livery of their several lords on 
their flags ; and the merchants to whom they are consigned 
recognise them afar off. They have some war galiots f< 
their escort, and when they arrive at Ooa there is mm 
caanonading from the town, the fortresses, and the \iceroy'i 
{ralace, before which they come to anclior, as do all the otherl 
vessels, for there is the cdfajidrquf, and the warehouse and 
the royal steelyard. There are but few of the inhabitants 
of Goa, whether Christians or other, that have not a share in 
this fleet, or at least in some of the ships at Goa and the 
other ports of the Portugnese ; for along with ttiis fleet com*! 
many ships from Cambaye, Surat, and other places. 

As for the merchandise which they bring, it consists ii 
the first place of Anil or Iwiigvr^ which is a vioIeUbllie d; 
obtained at Cambaye and Surat, whither it is brought fromi 
all the neighbouring country, and prepared in those li 
towns alone. This merchandise is greatly dealt in, andmut 
prized even by the English and Hollanders ; and the pi 
cipal cause that they keep their factors tliere is to 
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1 Port, anil, from Ar. of-wi 
lutter bciog the Greek '\vfi. 



"the blue", Satuk, nUa, i.e., iadigo; 

>. (aee Yulo, UUiti., under both headB). 
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these dyea. Secoiidly, they bring good stores of precious 
stones, not of the Sue sorts, such as diamonds and rubies, 
but other kinds, which they know how to cut skilfully, and 
to work into a thousand pretty things. Nest, much rock- 
crystal, iron, copper, rock-alum, a vast quantity of the best 
wheat in tlie world, which is reaped twice in the year : and 
they say that if it were not for the Portuguese they would 
not sow it at all, because they are not used to eat bread. 
This is the cause that bread is eaten so cheap at Goa; for 
the Meticcs and most of the Portuguese prefer to eat of the 
rice that is grown in great abundance in Cambaye, and 
thence exported to Goa. Besides these, they bring vegetables 
of endless variety, such as peas, beans, lentils, and others of all 
kinds and colours, even peas from China, which are eaten 
there like the rest Next, medicinal drugs, butter, oils 
of divers sorts, as well for eating as for perfume, and for 
rubbing the body withal ; white and black soap ; sugars and 
conserves, paper, wax, honey, much opium or poppy-juice, 
wherein is great traffic and sale among the Indians, as well 
Itloors or Mahometans as Christians. 

But the principal riclies consist chiefly of silk and cotton 
stuffs, wherewith everyone from the Cape of Good Hope to 
China, man and woman, is clothed from Iiead to foot. These 
stuffs are worked, the cotton also made into cloths of the 
whiteness of snow, and very delicate and fine, and is also 
woven of a medium and of a thicker stoutness for divers 
uses, Others are bespangled and painted with various figures. 
The silk-work is the same of all these kinds, the articles 
impoi-ted being pillows, counterpanes, and coverlets, pinked 
with much neatness, and cleverly worked : these they call 
colciies} Then there are quilts stuffed with cotton, painted 
and patterned exceeding prettily. Next, they bring couches 
and bedsteads, that are painted and lacquered with all 



' Port, ciichat, covtrieta or quilts ; 
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THE ISDUS'S ABE CUNNING CRAFTSMEN. 



mauncr of colour aod design ; and other domestic furuitiired 
the SBiue use. Then bands, wliicti tliey cdll Pardnles* 
the sacking of beds, chairs, stools, joiut-stools, and < 
seats : they are made of fine white cotton. They make a 
cotton beds in the form of nets, like those of Brazil ; i 
however, used for sleeping o' nights, but when they go to t 
eountiy they are borne therein by two or four men as iad 
palanquin or litter, and much at their ease : they are use 
all over India. Also they make caipeta of the fashion ( 
those of Persia and Ormus, but not so fine or so dear, f^ 
they use the rougher and longer wool ; the patterns ; 
however, the same ; they also make snial! cotton carp 
with bands of many colours.' They also make cabinets id 
the German style, inlaid with pieces of motliev-of-peai 
ivory, gold, silver, and precious stones, the whole neati 
fitted. Also other little cabinets, coffers, and bosea 
tortoise-shell, which they polish so clear that uotliing c 
have a prettier effect, the shell being patterned hy nature. 

In short, I could never make an end of telling such I 
variety of manufactures, as well in gold, silver, iron, stec 
copper, and other metals, as in precious stones, choice woo( 
and other valued and rare materials. For they are all cunninj 
folk, and owe nothing to the people of the West, themselvf 
endued with a keener intelligence than is usual with ua, i 
hands as subtle as ours ; to see or hear a thing but once, ] 
with them to know it. A cunning and crafty race : not, how 
ever, fraudulent, nor easy to defraud. And what is to t 
obsei'ved of all their manufactures is this, that they arq 
Imth of good workmanship and cheap. I have never seu 
men of wit so fine and polished as are these Indians : thM 

> ThU word ia not in Vieira or Roquete ; nor cun I find it uaed elH 
mhvn thauiu LiDichoten (i, Gl) : " Persiniot, that are etriDgea o 
wliuruwith the Indians bind and make fsBt their bedateddes, thereon IqV 
Iny thuir bods,'' The HinduBtani is neicur, and these bands are stiD J 
Ui»<d to form the fiat of a bed (charpoy). 

» Tint iliiri (" durry") or t'tttri'iji of modern India. 
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have nothing barbarous or savage about them, as we are apt 
to suppose. They are unwilling indeed to adopt the manners 
and customs of the Portuguese ; yet do they readily learn 
their manufactures and workmauship, being all very curious 
and desirous of learning. In fact the Portuguese take and 
learn more from them than they from the Portuguese ; 
and they that come fresh to Goa are very simpletons till 
they have acquired the airs and graces of the Indies. It 
must then he nnderstood that al! these countries of Camhayo, 
Surat, and others (in the region) of the river Indus and of 
the Grand Mogor, are the best and most fertile of all the 
Indies, and are, as it were, a nursing-mother, providing traffic 
and commerce for all the rest : so, too, is the kingdom of 
Bengal, where their manners and customs are the same. The 
people, both men and women, are there more cultivated than 
elsewhere ; those countries are the mart of all the ships of 
India, and there living is better than anywhere else. 

Cambaye is a great kingdom, giving its name to the metro- 
politan city, where the king hath his residence. The town 
is in the altitude of twenty-three degrees this side of the 
Equinoctial. The Gulf is twenty leagues broad at the mouth, 
and the town is at the farther end of the Gulf. This country 
has its own king, who is a vassal of the Grand Mogor, and a 
Mahometan by religion, though most of his people are Gen- 
tiles. But every man lives according to his own religion, by 
reason whereof one sees here men of all laws and sects. 
After Goa, I have never seen in the Indies any city so 
famous and opulent as ia Cambaye, chiefly for its commerce 
and traffia The principal nation and race there are the 
Banianes, who are in such numbers that one speaks only 
of the Banians of Cambaye : they are to be found in every 
port and market in India, along witli the Guzerates, who are 
Mahometans of Surat aud other (neighbouring) lands. The 
Banians, on the other hand, observe the same manner of lil'e 
as the Bramenis, albeit they wear not the cord. Tliese 



TSB GKEAT MOGITL. 

MpJe are better vetsed in the sciences, above &11 in msibe^ 

ics and astrology, tban an; other; for the rt^ honourable 

L, w^ habited, and of good conTersadoa. No people in the 

world know so mnch abont peauls and ptecloas stonea ; and 

even at Cos the goMsDutba, laptdahea, and other workmen 

L oecnided with the finer crafts are all Banima and Bramenis 

Ecf Cambnye, and hare their uvn streets and shops,' 

The town of Cambaye is one of the greatest and richest 
of all the coast of India, where merchants resort bom all 
qnarteTS of the world- The Uogoage of all those countries, 
I also of all others belonging to the Grand Mogor, and of 
IXengala and those neighboniing thereto, is the Guzerate 
language, which is the most widespread %nd useful, being 
understood in more places than any other Indian tongne. 
The men and women of Cambaye, Guzerate, and Surat are 
in colour somewhat olive; but handsome, and well-propor- 
tioned. The JcomeQ, who take care of their complexions, ai 
also pretty, fair, neat, and well-bred, more so than the women' 
of these parta 

But having spoken of Cambaye and Surat, coontrles 
appertaining to the great King of Mc^or,' methinks I must 
say something of this prince, according to what I heard in 
those parts. This Grand Mogor. whom they call the great 
Achtbar PacAat* that is, " Great Sovereign King", is the most 
I puissant king in all the Indies that 1 had knowledge of, and 
I wondrous stories ate told there of his grandeur and magni- 



ue 



' " There is also another itreet vhere ihe Beoianes of Cambaia 
dwell, tbat haTi- all kinds of nnrea out of Caiubaia, aod all aories of 
prwiouB aluiiea, and are verie aubtill and CQODJog U> bore all ktnda of , 
atonca, pearlesaud oorrala*' (Lintc^ltn, i, 228). 

> Here used, u freqaeatl; hj the Portogiua^ <rf the couatrr (Yule, I 
(//»«., ». e. ■' Mogul"). 

) "'Jtii! Qreat Pidahah." Akbar tbe Great died in 1605, and i 
iUccccdcd by bia ton Seliui, UDder tfae oanie of Jehanghir, the emp«nHr | 
rt^ferrud to in the text. There is no grouud for appljing Lbe name f 
Akbar t(ca«rically to the Mogul emperore. 
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licence. He resides chiefly at three cities; one is called 
IHrly^ tlie second Agra, and tlie last and greatest of all, 
where he more usually lives, aa being the capital of his 
empire, is Lahor^ which is more than 120 leagues from the 
coast of Cambaye. He can put in the field 30,000 elephants, 
80,000 horae, and 200,000 foot. Hia ordinary guard is 10,000 
men, who are ever stationed for seven leagues round hia 
person. When any would come, whether to speak with him 
or for their private concerns, the first guard they meet con- 
ducts them like ushers to the next, and so on from one to 
another, until they are arrived at the city, where they are 
handed over to those who have the charge of them : and 
note, that the first guard that delivers them to the second 
are obliged to get a ticket of the deliverance for their dis- 
charge, and so with the other corps of guards, and so do they 
know ail that Lave come and gone. These soldiers of the 
guard are paid every week. They say in these Indian 
countries that this king is the Great Tartar, as he is called ; 
but it would seem tliat the Great Cham of Tartary, so 
renowned these 300 years, is another more remote, towards 
the north and east, beyond China and towards Cathay. 
These Tartars are the best soldiers, the strongest, most 
powerful, and skilled in war to be found in the world. They 
carry thick bows of iron, wliich the strongest among us 
could hardly bend even a little. The riches of this prince 
are inestimable ; for he has divers houses and stores apart for 
his pearls, gold, silver, precious stones, and other things of 
price. A Baschal once came to his court to render account 
of the tribute he had brought ; but he liad nine whole months 
to wait ere he tliat had the office to receive it had time and 
leisure to count it, because of the great number of other 

' Delhi 

' Agra had been the chief cily of Akbu. J E^h ad ghir preferred Iiahori.-, 
but ftl«o kupl court Ht Agra, where about this tiiUL' Captain Willitun 

lUwkJna vinited him (i/arriiW r"y.,4a6). 
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vassals that were arrived before bim to render their tike 
accounts. Hence may be uoderslood the extent and riches 
of the territories of this prince 

He likes the Jesuits much, and has them alwajrs aboat 
bim, respecting and honouring them greatly. None of all 
tliat come to bis pn^ence does he rise to salute, except them ; 
for when they enter any place where be is, he rises from bis 
place and makes them be seated. There are Jesuit Fathers 
at the towns of Labor, Dirly, and Agra, though but few in 
each place. They have built churches, and have the liljerty 
to preach and to convert as many as ihey can, so long as it 
be voluntarily. Nevertheless, hardly any are converted. All 
the Jesuits in the Indies also say, " It is more easy to convert 
fifty — nay, a hundred — Gentiles or Idolaters than one Maho- 
metan." The late King Achebar, or Grand Mogor, who died 
six or seven years ago.i promised and gave hope that he 
would become a Christian,* making but one request, viz., that 
he should be permitted to keep all his wives, as his religiun 
allowed ; and pending solution of this question he died. Hia J 
eon and successor drove out the Jesuits, and even the otliet| 
Christians, and treated them roughly ; but this he did to gel 
himself settled on his throne : fur afterwards, two or threftV 
years ago, he recalled the Christians to bis court, as HxefM 
were in the lifetime of hia father. 

When this prince Achebar died all India was in dis- 
quietude and alarm, for the war that was feared would ensuel 
iu those parts : for that king was greatly dreaded and fearedl 
of all the other Indian kings. And it can be said with^ 
assurance that he is lord of the faii'estaud best countries, and 



I Probably dated from 1611, llie y.sr of llio auilior's first edition. 

» The JeeuiM confidently bojiud 
version, aud aflerwitrda UiBiQiiatii' 
witboul opeu confe«aioo ; P. iia 
tomb iiiiBK«« "* ''"' Virgin a 
Magnt Di/mity, p- 135). 
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of the most valiant people in the world, as the Taiiare are. 
Many of hia people, too, are exceeding rieli and cultivated. 
None apeak of the Turk in all the Indies, but only of the 
great Achebar ; and when hia subject-kinga themselves speak 
of him, they bow their heads in token of respect. He is on 
good terras with the King of Persia, and oftentimes senrls 
him presents and embassies as his ally. He gives assistance 
to this king or Sophy ^ who is called the Great Oknn, against 
the Turk. He that is at present the grand Aehebar had a 
son- that rebelled against him, but was taken and brought 
to the king, who, not willing to put him to death, is content 
to hold him prisoner. He has great affection for strangers, 
and there was at one time at his court an agent or ambas- 
sador of the King of England.' This prince is so curious, 
that when any ambassadors or other sorts of persons come 
before him, he questions them who they are, and of what 
qnality in their masters' courts ; and so he did to those sent 
by the Grand Turk. And so it is, when lie knows all, he 
dL-spis(!S them and their masters, and keeps them about him, 
giving them money, oflices, and dignities, indeed, all that they 
can desire, in such wise that these ambassadors quit their 
office of embassage and t«rry there, as did the Englishman, 
according to what I heard from the English at Goa.* In the 

' From .S«/"i, .'^ufiivi. or So/l, the name of the djnsBty which reignecl 
over Persia for more than 200 years (1499-1722). (Yule, Clots., g. v.) 
The Persian king waa always known as " The Sophy", in distioctioD, as 
in the text, to "The Turk" and "The Mogul". Colonel Ynle 
quotes Twdfth Niyhl, iii, 4 : '' They say, he has been fencer to the 

' Khuwn. 

= Captain William Hawkins, from 1609 to 1611 ; he was socceeded 
hy Sir ThoinixB Roe in 1615, but, as appears below, the reference is to 
the former. 

' Hawkins was induced to remain, after presenting his letters and 
obtaining the Mogul's answer ; aud also to marry a daughter of 
Mubarik Khan, a Christian Armenian, who afterwards accompanied 
England [//aid-, loj., p. 404). 
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services or his U^ile aod cbsaiber tUi pn 
hy the fairest girL« and wonkea tiiat are to be GwatL 
In connection with Cantlefe, Saratyaad other t 
of the Grand Mogor, it remains to speak cl Din,* an ial&nd 
that was aforetime a dependency of the t*«giinii of Cam- 
buye, and i» still inhabited by tbe same races, ra^ Banians, 
Brftinenis, Gentiles, and Mabootetans. When the Fortagoese 
went there first they made a treaty of peace and friendship 
for thu purpose of trade with the King of Cambaye. as with 
th« others; in such wise that the king permitted them to 
renidn in Uic iflhind, which, as time went on, tfaey fortified eo 
Htrongly that they became absolute masters of the place, and 
rule tlioro to the present day. They have built two fortresses, 
anil nindo the town strong with bastions. The King of 
I'ninbnye Iiun besieged them on two occasions, bnt saw 
no pmspcot o! success, and so at present they are good 
frieudB. 

' The PorliiKUiMU had factors at Din from tbe time of Albuqnerque, 
tint hul no foriruM till 1635. Then B&hkdur Sh^lh of Giuent, being 
nttaokml hf the Elnp«ror Hutniljrun, made a defensive alliance with the 
l'ortU|iui<aK, whereby The latter were allowed to build a fortren at Din. 
llolWFPil llio partiel, however, there waa bnt little oonfidence, or e»«n 
ITimmI faith, ami in the next year Bahidur Sh^ was kill^ in a BcnSe on 
laiolinK from a PorLii((iie»e ship, 'ITiis led to the firat siege of Din in 
IMm, by Milhnmmiwl 111. amUti^d by 7.000 TutItb, the fort being sue- 
n<Mfiilly dnfciLdftil by Antonio de Siiveira. The game king coaducted 
tlio Kwouil •In^te in I&1<> ; tliia wna ended by the celebrated relief of 
Dmii .loHodBt'ftitni, whoaohie*mi a brilliant victory o»er the besiegers, 
mill niliiwul Ihn whole island, which to this day remains a Portiiguese 
)iiiMc«sii>ii, It liM a populaticiu 
liiiUiUiiKu stilt ruinaln, The authoritl 
flnt, l<HHtn i>/'/iN;/nriri'<i, by Daiuiaoj 
m», by I'Opo d« HoiiM Conlinll 
IftMHili tynHtUTiilnriHt lie rrbun it 
«itiH> )MI1. by niojin dD Tolvf^ i V 
1tW\ M l«>Hii Bsrnw. Ot^ada I', m 
\\\\\ hnvii liiiim |mhlt«hrd liy Ml- 
IdttAV 't1t*i^ U K t>Un of thi> (> 
Wb>wt lu y\w Ibwwdi. MS, (Slimii 
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Tliia island of Diu is very near the mainland of the 
Cambaye coast, twenty leagues nortli of the entering of the 
Gulf, and thirty leagues from the great town of Cambaye. 
It is of great renown, and brings in good revenues to the 
Portuguese in consequence of its good port and haven, 
wherein vessels ride in complete safety, by reason of the 
protecting fortresses. It is the mart and staple for all the 
vessels coming from Cambaye, Surat, the Red Sea, the 
Persian Sea, Ormus, and other places in the Indiea The 
merchants land there willingly enough, as well for the good 
haven as for the cheapness of commodities; also because 
they fear to enter the Gulf, where contrary winds often pre- 
vent them coming out ; but the chief cause is that the Por- 
tuguese constrain them to touch there, so as to reap the dues 
and customs, and thus to make the place more prosperous. 
It is worth much to the King of Spain. The people there 
carry merchandise to and from Cambaye in great barques of 
fifteen to twenty tons burthen each, with a full cargo each 
way. The Malabar corsairs make their proiit out of these, 
for they seize as many as they like ; and I have seen them 
while I was there seize at one swoop forty or fifty of them, 
and that was no uncommon occurrence. This island of Diu 
is passing fair, rich, and fertile ; innumerable vessels touch 
there, and render it the most wealthy place in the Indies 
after Goa : for you live there very cheaply, and with all the 
conveniences and luxuries imaginable ; and nowhere in all 
the Indies is there greater freedom with women than there. 
Even the soldiers in the Indies go to spend the winter there 
with great pleasure. All nations and religions meet there 
freely; but the Portuguese are masters. Indeed, there is 
more liberty of conscience than at Goa, where there is exer- 
e of none but the Christian religion. The country abouiuls 
in beasts, fowl, and other food-stuffs, wliile everything else 
is brought from tlie mainland in great plenty. The cliniale 
J' good and healthy, so that the place is of the highest 
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importance and profit to the Portuguese, and thpy are ai 
pains to guard it well 

From Cambaye and Diu the course is along the coast of 
Goa, and theuce to the Cape of ComorL This is what is 
properly called the coaat of India, that is, from Cambaye to 
Goa some 100 leagues, and from Goa to Cochin another 100, 
and from Cochin to Comori 60, so that the whole coast is 
about 260 leagues. The whole region between the Cape of 
Good Hope and China is not properly called India, but only 
this coast' ; the other parts have separate names. So, whea 
one is making a voyi^e from Goa, one says to which quarter 
one is going, whether to the south or the north coast, 
north" is from Goa to Cambaye, "the south" from Goa tQ 
the Cape of Comori ; but when one is at any other ph 
wants to go (for instance) from Cambaye to Comorin, yoa- 
say that you are going along the coast of India. On tl 
coast between Cambaye and Goa the Portuguese hold bi 
three fortresses, and those not so great nor so important 
the others. Starting from Cambaye, the first town and fort- 
ress you come to is Daman, then Bassaitis, and then Cha^U. 
Ueyond Chaul is another fortress called Dahil? but it is not 
in the service of the Portuguese, and they have only a factor 
there. All this coast is good country, fertile and salubrious, 
and supphes much wealth and commodities to Goa and otiier 
parts. But these three fortresses held by the Portuguese 
are held at the pleasure of the kings of the country, who are 
vassals of the Grand Mogor. Daman' furnishes much riee 

> See vol. i, p. 334, aolr. 

> Taken b; Almeida in 1509, but lost to the Portuguese in 1526. J 
very auoieot and flourishing mart (Barbom, 71 ; Varikema, p. 114 
liiilia i" XV Cent., iii, 20) ; it and); dwindled under the adverad influ- 
eacea of the PortugucBe monopoly, until at the end of the I Tth century 
its commerce was a thing of the past {A, Hnniillnn). 

' Sackedby the Portuguese in 1531. rebuilt by the natives, and after- 
wardfl, in l-i58, taken by the Portugueae. They hold it still, with a small 
district, under a governor suliordiiiate to the Governor of Goa. 
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to Goa; from Bassains' comes all the timber for building 
houses and vessels ; indeed, most of the ships are built there- 
It also supplies a very fine and hard freestone.Iike granite; and 
I have never seen columns and pillars of single blocks so 
Urge as what are produced there. All the munificent 
churches and palaces at Goa and the other towns are built 
of this stone. 

The town and fortress of OkauP is quite different from 
the other two, because the country there ia vastly rich, and 



is A good ftceouat of Daman, as it was in 1634, in the Cbron. de 
Titmary, iii, p. 217, from A. Bocarro'a Liv. das PlanlaK. 

' Baasein {Waiai^ in Port. Ba^aini), tweiity-sit milea north of 
Bombay. The city was ceded to the PortuRuese in 1536, in the govern- 
ment of Nuno da Cunlia. It became the favourite resort of the 
wealthier Portuguese, the place being noted for handsome villas and 
prettj gardeDB. Aa a city of fashion it waa called a c6rU do A'orle. It 
bad a splendid cathedral, thirteen churches, five conventf, and a 
Misericordia. Bassein was taken by the Mabratias in 1739, after a 
siege of three months, in which the Portuguese, for the last time in 
India, fought with atubbora courage. Forty-one years later (1780) 
the town was captured by the Britifih. In 1782 it was restored to the 
Mshrattaa, and in 1818 retaken on the overthrow of the Peshwds. 
Basseiu ia now a Hub-diviaion of Tannd district. The population, which 
even in the decadence of the place before the si'>ge exceeded 60,000, 
has now dwindled to about one-tenth of tbat number. A full account 
of the history and antiquities of Bassein will be found in Mr. J, G. da 
Cunba's Chaidand Bas/ein, Bombay, 1876. 

) Chaul ia famous for many Portuguese exploits. Here Dom 
Lonren^o, the chivalrous son of the Viceroy D. Francisco d' Almeyda, 
lost his life in a naval engagemenl in 1608. After some severe fighting, 
the previous factory was to 1516 converted into a fort. Other attempts 
to dislodge the Portuguese failed, and in 1570-1 the fortress sustained a 
long siege, simultaneously witb that of Goa. The Portuguese were not, 
however, secure so long as the iforro, or hill of Korlfi, on the opposil* 
side of the estuary, remained in possesebn of the enemy, and this 
position was captured, after an obatinate resistance, in 1&Q4. Both 
fortreaaes were surrendered to the Mahrattasin 1741, after their capture 
of Bassein, and in 1818 fell into the hands of the British. Chaul ia now 
an insignificant village, though many of its tine old buildings remain 
to testify its former greatneaa. For a full account of the place, see Mr. 
da Cunha's CkaiUand Baneia. 
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productive of all kinds of valuable mercliandise, which the 
merchants from all parts of Intiia and the East come to seek. 
But the chiefeat are the silks, which are obtained there in 
such quantity that alone they almost supply Goa and all 
India. They are of a different quahty from those of Cliina ; 
and at Goa no account is made of any bitt Chaul silk, whereof 
very pretty stuffs are made ; it also largely suppUes choice 
cotton fabrics. 

At Chaul are two towns ; one belongs to the Portuguese, 
and is very strong. In former days they had a great war with 
the king of the country, but now tliey are at peace together. 
The other belongs to the natives, where is carried on a great 
manufactory of silk, as also of a vast number of coffers, boxes, 
cases, and cabinets in the China style, all very rich and 
elaborate. They make also couches and bedsteads, lacquered 
in all colours ; in this work the people are very adroit and 
industrious. The king ia a Mahometan, very puissant and 
much feared : they call him the Malic of CbauL He is a vassal 
of the Grand Mogor, like the rest All this coast is very 
rich and the climate healthy, and it lias very good ports ; 
living is very cheap, and most of the inhabitants are Gentiles 
and idolaters. The king has a great number of elephants, 
and when he takes his meals he causes to come about him a 
number of beautiful women, who sing and play instruments 
of music ; others take a piece of coloured taffetaa, and tear it 
into pieces so small that they are good for nothing, were it 
not that those present pick them np each a shred as a kind of 
badge. After these amusements the king dismisses everyone, 
and betakes himself to the contemplation of the vanity and 
uncertainty of life, to such effect that incontinently he falls 
asleep. 

All the kings of India near the Mogor, who cannot resist 
him, disdain not to be his vassals ; indeed, they are con- 
sidered all the stronger in consequence, and are the more 
honoured among their neighbours. 
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Beyond Chaul, and toward Goa, 13 another tine town and 
port called Pabul, where the Portuguese have only a factor 
or agent : it sends many commodities Co Goa. 

Between Goa and Comorin, that is to eay along the Malabar 
coast, are many fortreaaea, such as Ono>-, at the 14th degree 
toward the north ; Bnrcelor ai the Idth; Mangalor at the 12th; 
Caiianor at the Uth; Crangmor at the 10th; and Cochin 
at the 3th ; then comea C'oulan at the 7th. All these places^ 
are in the service of the Portuguese, who have fortresaea 
there, and all that coast supplies Goa with pepper and epice. 
Cochin and Calecut I have amply described above. At the 
time of my departure from Goa, on my return home, the for- 
tre.s3 of Coulan was besieged on the land side by the king 
of the country, whereupon the Portuguese were equipping an 
army of succour ; but I know not what ensued. 

Before finishing this chapter, I have to tell of tliat great 
ship of one of the kings of this coast, to wit, of Taiianor, that 
came laden with rice to the Maldives while I was there; 
which occurrence I have already described,' This vessel 
went ou to Achen to traffic there, and picked up a friendship 
with the Hollanders, who having aforetime cast anchor at 
Tananor, had some acquaintance with tlda king. It was agreed 
between the captain and chief men of this ahip and the 
Hollanders that the latter should be permitted to trade 
freely at Tananor, and should send two factors and some 
merchandise, and a present for the king, in his vessel. This 
waa ratified ; the two Hollanders embarked in this vessel 
with much merchandise, and the present waa well received 

' OaoT (Uonai'ay).Baia:loi (Bai'riir),B,ad Mangaldrare (or were) ports 
of Canara. Caunanore, CrangaDOi (Koihiii/'itrir), Cochin, and QuiloQ 
Malabar porte. All arc very tinuient scatu of commerce, and de- 
ibed by the early travellera on thii const, wtiose worfca are already 
cited in these vohimeii. Sen nleo authorities quoted as to each to 
Colonel VuJu'a Glon/inj, Flans of the Portuguese fortreiiBcB are gifen 
by R««nde (StoaneMS. No. 197). 
Seevol. i, p.2G6. 
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by the king. He waa, nevertheless, highly disgraced in tlti 
eyes of all the other kings and the lords and merchants G 
India ; for it is held for truth that he sent and gave word at 
Cochin that the two Hollanders were with him, and that if 
the Portuguese would send to fetch them he would deliver_ 
them up — as, indeed, most vilely and treacherously he c 
But to give some colour to his treachery, and to the end thi 
this thing should not be deemed to have come from hir 
and so he should lose his reputation among the other Nai 
kings, of whom he was ono, as well as for fear of falling 
a war with the Hollanders and their allies, he bade those at 
Cochin (which is twenty leagues off, Tananor being between 
Calecut and Cochin) come in strength, that so he might say 
he had been constrained to this thing by force, Tn s 
these Hollanders were given up, they and their merchandi 
and conveyed to Cochin, where, as I heard, they were a£t« 
wards hanged. The King of Calecut has been ever evillyi 
disposed toward this king, seeing he takes the side of i 
King of Cochin. When the Hollanders pass by there, t 
they can do is to fire much cannon-shot over this king's land, 
for they have never been able to take their revenge other- 
wise. 

This is all I have been able to learn of these divers coun<| 
tries of the coasts of Africa and India while I wae ^ 
the Portuguese. They have a very particular knowledge ott 
all, seeing they are in possession of some of them, and drivorl 
a regular trade with all those others which are not under '] 
their dominion and power. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Many captures of Portuguese ships, and other occurrtnces in 
Ike Indies during the sojourn of Hm aiUhor at Ooa, 
Having returned to Goa after my voyage to Malacca aud 
Sunda, I remained there another space of six months to 
paaa the winter. But, before I come to my embarking for 
Portugal, I must tell of some remarkable occurrences that 
happened in the Indies while I was there. First I will 
refer to an engagement between the Hollanders on their 
way to the Indies and a large and powerful Portuguese 
vessel on her way from Ormua to Goa. It was a great calm 
at the time, which was the cause that tlie Hollanders could 
not at once board the vessel, which they looked upon as their 
own the moment any wind should get up. At nightfall, how- 
ever, the Portuguese let down two boats and made their escape, 
carrying with them all that was most precious in the ship, 
such as gold, silver coined in larins, Oriental pearls in large 
numbers, and other riches ; so that when the Hollanders were 
about to make their attack they found no resistance, for all had 
escaped except one old merchant. To him the crew would not 
give time to embark his goods, so he said that he recked uot 
of death since he was losing all his wealth, and preferred to 
await the arrival of the Hollanders. The latter, enraged to 
find themselves baulked of so fair a prize, pillaged what 
remained, and set tire to the ship, which contained a good 
namber of Persian and Ormus horses. She was also laden 
with sweetmeats, to wit, conserves, dates, and raisins, called 
by them Passes,^ which are like our Damascus raisins. 
The most excellent quince preserves come from Persia 
and OrmuB ; these the Portuguese call Marmeladcs,- and we 
Cotignats, The loss of this vessel was a vast misfortune 
for them ; nor did it come alone, for the Hollanders burned 
See above, p. 73. ' See Bbove, p. 240. 
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many others afterwards. That vessel belonged to the abow 
mentioned lord, named Don Diego de Cousti^no, who residi 
at Goa. 

Anothur time a great ship of Cochin, belonging to 1 
Portuguese, and laden with merchandise of Bengala, whence^ 
she hailed, was met by some pados, or galiots of Malabar 
corsairs, who wanted to attack her, but, seeing they were 
not strong enough to take her, they, against the grain, left her 
there. But as their good luck, and the I'ortaguese ill luck 
would have it, whilst they sped off they met a Holland ship, 
which they hailed, giving word of that Portugal vessel, and 
offering to show the Hollander captain where she lay, as well 
as to aid in taking her. To thisthe Hollander agreed, and the 
Portuguese surrendered at the first shot. The Malabara would 
hiive slain the crew to a man, but the Hollanders prevented 
them. The Malabars first made a preliminary sack of the 
ship, taking all the stuffs and light goods on the upper and 
main decks only ; which dune, they said they laid no claim to 
more. But the Hollandera told them that they intended 
them to have a third of the whole, and this division was 
carried out, though the Hollanders retained the ship, which 
they gave as a present to the King of Cauanor. They did 
ill, however, in leaving seven poor Christian prisoners in the 
hands of the Malabars, the captain giving them over that 
the Malabars might profit by their ransom, and promising 
them that they should be ransomed. But the Malabarg^^ 
notwithstanding this promise, slew one of them, and 
captain of the vessel was himself one of the seven. I 
was the vessel of which I have spoken that came 
the Maldives while we were wrecked there,^ These Malabf 
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■ See vol. i, pp. 78, 239. It is difficult to identify this story ii 
Dutch jouruaU. After all, it is only gossip irhich the traveller pid 
up in India long after the erents. It ia probahly a combinatiaa of fti 
occuirencea: (1) the capture of a fortugueae frigate by Stevon v 
Ilogeu, off CaanaQor, in Uctober 1604 ; and (2) the dealing \rith | 
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cruelly entreated thoae men. Afterwards, too, arose a great 
dispute between two of the cliief Malabars because tlie 
Hollanders gave two pieces of cannon from tliis ship to one 
named Marcaire, whom also I have mentioned above, and 
who held himself out for the chiefest man among these 
robbers. But the captain of the galleys said that aa the 
galleys engaged were his, so the prize belonged to him, seeing 
his ships had borne the hazard of the enterprise. So this 
quarrel waxed hot between them, and the King of Calecut was 
every day expected during hia journeying in his territory to 
bring them to an uuders landing. These two lords were always 
well escorted when they went abroad from their houses ; they 
resided only four leagues apart, with a single town between 
them. 

Then, about a year before we left Goa, arrived an English 
ship' in the river of Surate and Cambaye, whither she came 
with a view to trade. A gentleman of her company landed 
there, and went as ambassador on behalf of the King of 
England to the Grand Mogor, by whom, as I heard after- 
wards, he was exceeding well received. And forasmuch as 
great ships cannot approach close to the towns and territory 
of Cambaye and Surate, where these Englishmen came to 
trade in Anil or Indigo for the manufacture of their violet 
scarlet, tliey unfortunately sent ashore two of their boats, 
laden with merchandise, and manned by seventeen hands : 
these were cut off by a number of Portuguese galiots that stole 
up between the land and the ship, out of reach of cannon- 
Bum Jeias, token bj VcrLceven's fleet &t Mozunbiqae. The Dutch 
chronicler does not say that in the former any BsaiRtancc waa given by 
the Malabars, nor that the captured ship was given over to the Raja of 
Cannanor. The two guns alluded to below were from the Bom Jams. 
(See Second Voyage of S. raa dcr Hagen, and Voij. of Verliitwn.) 

1 The Hector. The Eugliah Ambassador referred to was William 
Hawking. For an account of the capture of the two English boats, 
aee Hawkiat' Voyagin, p. 392 et uq. The Utetor aniTcd at Surat 
24th Aug. lijOS. 
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shot. Tliey were thus captured and taken off to Goa by a 
certain Don Fernando de Sylva dc Mencssa, who was general 
of the ordinary galiota of the North. This general embarked 
in the aame ship in which I had my passage to Portug;al, 
and paid me great attention, as I shall relate hereafter. These 
seventeen Englishmen were taken prisoners, and were full soon 
reduced to six or seven, for the rest died. As for their ship, 
she forthwith weighed anchor and sailed off for Achi 
Tliere were, in fact, two English ships^ that went off togethi 
the one took her course to Achen, and the other to Camhayi 

Six months, too, before I embarked, there came another 
English vessel* to traffic in the East Indies. While she 
was on the coast of Melinde, and near Bambase, the captain 
sent her boat to the Zanzibar islands to sound and recon- 
noitre the coast ; but it waa surprised by the natives, and the 
Portuguese, who made a pret«nce of going a-fisbing there, 
slew nine or ten of the boat's crew. I saw one of the aar- 
vivors brought a prisoner to Goa, named Seigneur Bichard/. 
a man of proud and noble bearing, like a captain. He 

' The Htclur, Cnptain UawkioB, and tlie Dragou, Captain Keel 
the letter being admiral. Abetractg of KreUiigr's Jonmal axe^'veii 1 
Purchas (iii, ch. vii, p. 206), and in the Lancatter Voyages (Hak. Soil]! 
p. lOS. Coucerniug the Draguii an intereBling fact may be repeate 
here (aee Lane. Vuy., Introd., p. a), tIz., that vhen olT the Guinoi 
coast, in Stpt. 1607, her men performed the "Trsgedie of HamleU". 

■ The C7nian,CBplaiD Bowles. Bailed from England with tbe^sc 
Captain Sharpeigh, in 1G08 (see furiber, vol. i, p. 45). The erent ■ 
Zauzibar took place early in 1609, and the priBonera would he broughl 
to Goa about May or Jutie, i.e., abonl six months before Pyrardii 
di- pari ure from India. 

' RicLard Wickhani ; he hod been the merchant of the 
account of his capture by the Porttigueee is given abore (i, 45, noUu 
from the letter of S, BradEliaw, in rurcliaa (i, p. S82). With foor otl 
English captives, he sailed from (ioa to Lisbon, in the pame carrack « 
Sir Robert Sherley, arriving there in Aug. 1610. He was mngl 
patronised by Stierley, and at firat stayed in hie house at Lisbon, bul 
toon afterwards made his escape to England. Subseqaently he pm 
ceeded to Firando, in Japan, as a factor for the Company, and is f rcqaenl)] 
referred to in Cocks's Diary, After vexing the houI of Richard C 
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long in prison, in company with us, and it was intended to 
put him on his trial for having been taken in the act of 
sounding. He said they had slain his cousin in cold blood, 
as I have already related, and had raised liis head on a pike 
for a trophy. His misfortune was to have been taken with 
the lead in his hand, tliat being a dangerous implement on 
a Portuguese coast. At length he embarked for Portugal 
in one of the carracks that started when I did. 

Four months later the same English ship,* on her voyage 
from Surate to Achen, and while 60 leagues off the coast 
abreast of Chaul. a territory of the Grand Mogor, who is 
friendly to the English, ran into some banks and shoals, and 
was lost i but her crew, to the number of about eighty, had 
time to lower her two boats, and embark on these with all 
their money and the better part of their other goods. They 
reached Chaul, in the realm of the Grand Mogor, and took 
their journey by land to Surate and Cambaye, where they 
were exceeding well received because of the money they spent, 
and then took resolution to go to the court of the Mogor, 
thence to return home overland by way of Tartary. This 
they did, and got passports from the king, who likewise gave 
them money, horses, arms, bufTaloes, and oxen to carry them 
and their baggage and provisions, and so funiished they set 
out. Some fifteen of them would not be of this party, 
and tarried there awaiting the grace of God at some other 
season. There were then at the Mogor's court some Jesuit 
P'athers, one of whom made friends with these Englishmen, 

in mSDj wsjs, and Btribing for higher pay, he threw up hw position and 
left Japan, in 1618, worth £5,000 or £0,000. 

' Not the Union, but her sister ship, the Ascriision. The losa of this 
ship, and the adventurei of some of the snrvirors, are related bj T. 
Jonea, Id Purchaa (ii, 228). This man and three others were deluded 
bya Jesuit at Sural, to put theraaelveB in his haDds. They were talcen 
to Damao and Chaul, and thence to Goa, where they arrived 18tii Nov. 
1609. They were sent to Lisbon in the J\'. 5. rfe Pitdude (i\ i., cb. 
xxi), arriving there Ang, 1610. Jone« does not mention Pyrard in his 
story, though, as appeani below, they made friends at Goa. 
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who were Protestants. This was about the time ^vhen 
great fleet called CaJUe was coming from S urate 
Cambaye to Goa. These English had plenty of money, and 
this Jesuit Father made four of the chiefest of them with all 
assurance believe they could go to Goa and live there wil 
out any harm. This they did, believing in his word, 
came to Goa, where at first tliey were well enough receivt 
having a lodging given to them among the servants, and" 
being well treated. I saw them many a time, for we were 
very good frienda But, aft«r they had been there some time, 
they were as badly treated as the rest of us, as I sh 
relate in the next chapter. 






CHAPTER XXI. 



The author's talcing skip at Qoa. — Condition of the Iiidies 
tluU tiine. — The author's imprisonment and deliverance, 
— Arrival of carracks, and other matters on this head. 

Having thus passed the winter at Goa, after my return 
from Sunda, when the season came round again my two 
companions and I resolved to be off and to take ship 
home. 

The state of Goa was then aa follows. 

The viceroy waa none other than the archbishop, whom 
Son Martin Alphonce dc Castro, who died at Malacca, as 
already related, had left as governor in his absence, and be 
held that office for three years. One appointed by the vice- 
roys or by election' is called only Goucrnador de la Indta^ 

■ A double mistake : vieeroya did not nominate their micoeMors, 
wna tliere any election of governors. On both the occamona alluded to, 
when Archbishop Meneies and A. Furtado respectively became governor*, 
recouTBO was had to the rim de aiicccaadu (Arch. Port. Or., Fbm. 1, No. 
16, par.i !>. and Rivani's I'yraril). 
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that is, Governor of Tadia, and such was he ; nevertheless, 
he was absolute in the absence of the other, and governed 
w-ith great wisdom. But the enemies of the Portuguese, to 
wit, the Malnbars, Hollanders, etc., glad to find they had to 
deal only with a man of the Clmreh, took more courage, and 
daily made raids and prizes even at the very bars and road- 
steads of the I'ortnguese ports. This archbishop, named 
Don Alexis de Mexiosa,^ would not have been in power so 
long, but that a viceroy was expected full soon from Por- 
tugal ; and, indeed, the King of Spain, on hearing the news of 
the viceroy's death, had sent one out, by name the Count de la 
Fera, who. as I have elsewhere recorded, died on the Guinea 
coast. Thereupon an assembly was called at Goa of all the 
nobility, the clei^, and the third estate, to take counsel 
what should be done, seeing that affairs were then in so 
sorry a condition,* It was then rtisolved that the archbishop 
should quit his office, and that Don Andr6 Furtado de Men- 
doia* the greatest and most renowned captain then amongst 

' Sic, for Mnifits. 

^ The asBembly met, not for tui election, bat merely to open the viiM, 
which were brought ia the B&me ship in which Mocquet (iee bdow) 
reached Goa. 

^ F. 7 Sotua, who alwHjB h&s Tacitne in hia mind, tliua writes of 
Furtado: "Most men appear fit for public employmenta before they 
hare them, and afterwarclB wholly incnpablc of them. It was not so with 
A. Furtado, for everybody esteemed him filter to govern aft«r he was 
placed in that power than tliey hod done before, and yet there was none 
before but wished to see biiu in that post.'' This great captain had 
begun bis military service at the ago of Ifi, when he accompanied King 
Sebastian in bis ill-fated expedition to Morocco. A year or two lat«r 
he embarked for India, and already in 158^ made hia name by his relief 
of Baroelor. From 1590 until his BuccessJou to Uie governorship in 1609 
he was employed in every enterprise of moment, and on every occasion 
justified the confidence of his countrymen, lie toagbt the Malabar 
pirates in several pitched battles by sea, defeated and slew the King of 
JaRna, and raised the si^e of Colombo. In ItiOO he restored the Por- 
tuguese reputation by hia captnre of Kunbali's fort (supra, vol. i, pp. 
364-6), where F. da Gama liad suffered ao severe a revcrEe. lie was then 
appointed Captain of Malacca, and, after vurioiia encouut«rs with the 
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them, should be elected. He liad been thirty years in India, 
and never wished for the government, but only to be captain 
and general of the army ; he waa very liberal to his soldiers. 
He was accordingly elected, and waa received with the same 
ceremony as in the case of those that come from VortugaL 
Without loss of time he commenced to reform the state, and 
by new ordinances to put the administration on a good footing. 
All the Indian kings that were allied with the Porti^ese 
rejoiced that he had the office, and sent their ambassadors 
with presents to greet him. He raised great armies and forti- 
fied many places ; in short, this lord was beloved of God, of 
the king and the people, as well aa of the captains and soldiers, 
but not. of the nobility, for he was neither robber nor ambi- 
tious, nor would he see others rob the king. He waa not 
married, and withal waa continent and devout In less than 
three months he equipped armadas tu despatch in all direc- 
tions, and did more in that time than the others in the 
course of years. 

This viceroy, or governor, had a nephew named Bon Ditgo 
Furtado de Mendoza, that was appointed general of an armada 
then preparing for the North. He waa one of the four lords 
already mentioned who supplied the soldiers with food 
during this winter : for it is then the work is afoot of pre- 

Dutch, BUBtained, with a very inferior garrisnii, a siege o! four monthB 
against their forces under Matelief (sii^iiu, p. 151). Hia Hppointmcat 
to the governorship of India seeroB to have arouaed enthuaiaBto, and by 
his personal influcuce he Heema to have got men to work, instead of de- 
frauding their royal mastiT. la two utuntha' tine he had a, great fleet 
equipped and manned. At the eud of hia third month arriTed De 
Tavora to reap the benefit of bia lahours. Fartodo's portrait, as copied 
by Reaende from the galler]' in the Vicero3''s palace, shows ub ■ naa 
grave and keen, mcilleBt and dutermined, of whom Faria probably Bpealka 
truly when he aaya that, on hia elevation, he was " courteous to his 
ioferiorg, and lifted himself not above tbosc who had been ilia equali. 
As a private captain he drcssefl costly, now as governor plainer than a 
private captain. The workshops were hia rooms of state, the arsenal 
hia garden." (Stevens' /VrnVi, iii, 152. 
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paring the armada to sail at the begiiming of summer.' 
During this winter at Goa my companions and I used to go, 
like the Portuguese, and eat at the house of tliis lord, who 
bade us come, and had our names put upon his rolls, for he 
was resolved to take us with him upon his expedition, and 
I, like the rest, had given him my promise. But the viceroy 
was minded to make ua all prisoners, together with some 
Englishmen that were at Goa, viz., the survivors of the 
seventeen taken at the bar of Siirate,^ and the other four 
brought by the Jesuits from the court of the Grand Mogor,* 
with the other Englishman called the Seigneur iSicAarrf,' also 
some Hollanders or Flemings that were there : so were we 
all thrown into prison together. The pretext was that we 
were there to spy them out and report upon all we saw, 
and that tlie season was at hand when the Hollanders were 
wont to cast anchor at the bar of Goa. Thus did they to all 
the other foreigners, saving such as had come to the Indies 
in Portuguese ships, so that the Jesuit Fathers had again 
to exert themselves for our deliverance. Four or five of them 
assembled, including the Christians' Father,^ by name Pfrc 
Caspar Aleman^ a Castilian ; an Eugliah Father, named 
Thomas Eslicnnc^ rector of a college in the Salsete territory, 

1 The commencement of the fine weather following the clow of the 
3.W. mouBOOu, i.e., about the end of August. 

• ['.»., p. 263. ' r. »., p. 2G6. * !'.»., p. 264. 

' One of the Jesuila wm appointed to look after the converted 
nstisea and foreignera in distresa, with the title of pai Jos Christdot. 

' FatbereGasparAlemanand Dek Croix hod been most iustrumental 
in obtaining Pjrard'a relisftBe from prison in the previous year (see nbove, 
p. 22, where, after the words " Jesuit Father", read " by name Gaspar 
Alemau," the latter words being omitted by an oversight. 

' Father Thoraaa St«vena, of all Englishmen primm in fudix. The 
Jesuit authorities say that he was from Boston, in the diocese of Salis- 
bury, a. place which may be ideutiGed aa Boscombe, a village a few 
miles N.E. of Salisbnry. Haliluyt says he was " Bometiuio of New- 
College in Oxford", but his name cannot be found in the booLs there. 
One of his name is eutered of St. Jolin'a College, in 1577. but by 
this time our Stevens had joined the Jesuits. At an early age he fell 
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called Margon ; tlie Fathers Jan de Cenes,^ a Lorraiaer of 
Veidun ; Nicolas 7Vi/faai} a Walloon of Douay ; and the good 

in with Thomu Pounde. and was bj him sent to Rome, trbere, on Oct. 
SO. !£;!>, Sten-119 waa enrolled ab a Dovice at S. Aadrea. The p«r««- 
cntioos of the C&tholics b; Elizabeth necessitated a life of deceptioD, if 
Dot ooaafuncf , and thia was not to Stevens' liking. While at Rome he 
|irob*t>l7 re«d the life and work of Francia Xavier, and in a petition to 
Ui« Fhtli«r- General he beaoaght the favour of beiog sent to the EmA 
Indira (Folej'a Iticonh nf ihe Eng. Jtnuits, vol. iii). 

Ilia viah w&s fulfilled, and he aailed from Lisbon in 1578. On 
arrival at Goa he wrote to hia father s Iodk and interpsting accnnnt of 
hia Tojrafie, which is preaerred to us in Haklugt. Well for our 
cwintrjntffn was it that the first Englishman to set foot in India was a 
man of Stcvons' calibre, who nnited learning, wnrmth of heart, nod 
di|ili>nMej, and who, in his attachment to hia Church and order, never 
forprt that he wu an Englt^man. During hia long residence at Goa 
ho waa on occaaions able to use bis iaflueoce on b«half of Englishmen. 
b'itoh and Nowberj, and their friends, in 1584, owed their liberation to 
hia iut«ro(«sion. " The two gootl fathers of 5. Taal", sa^ Newber;, 
" who ti«t«lleil rerj much for us, the one is called Father Harke, who 
waa bonM in Bruges, in Flanders, and the other waa home in Wilahire, 
in t^land, and ia m1I«1 I'adrc Thomas Stevene. Jamca Storie went 
litln iho uionaat«ric of St. Paul, where he remaineth, and is made oue 
of th« oompanie, which life he liketh very well" (//afc, i, 211), 

StenuB went out to India at the age of twenty-aii, and labonred 
lhw» for foTtJ jnars, during thirty-five of which he was rector of the 
riMvgo at Sal»ctt«. In 1G19 he died at Goa. I Ic was the first to make 
« apJMitiflo atudy of CanarMC : " Primus Canarinum idiomn in regulaa 
i>nlin«nM)Un diip^wit," says Ribadaoeira. Tliree of his works survive, 
all |irintetl aftwr his doalh: (I) the Arle da liHgnoa Canarim, em Racbol, 
ItHO; one cxBm|i1r of it ia in the National Library at Lisbon, and 
)>iiil>n)ia another ia at Hon, as the book was reprinted there 1867, 
WV'V ; (i) /Itiiirnini CAriaMmt liH<jiiabi-amana-fananm,em Racbol, 1622, 
Mv,\ ; ^.1) liucnrm «oAr« a viiida de Jtsm Chriflo, etc, Goa, 1626, 1649, 
and tUGI. 

Much more might be written of Steveus. The fullest accwnnt of his 
e*rly Ufa ia in Foley ; bibliugraphical and other notices, however, 
ai'liear in all iho Jumtt authorities, Ribadnneira. Backer, Southwell, 
ramoua, Xtoro, «ud OUv«r. See also arliclcB by Mr. Rivara in the 
Llahon An-kii-a ( 'M.i-rrmU, vol. iv. No. 13 (Jan. 1861) ; by Professor 
Hiadpt Williams li, the Cvnitmp. Her., April iSJA. mrf by F. M. 
MiiMiarimhsB in the /«./. AHtiiHory. vol. vii, p, 

' 8«i Blwvf, p. 3C. whero ■' Jean de Seiiit" i Lorminer 

troiii Nancy. 
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Father Estienne de la Croix} a Frenchman of Eonen, who 
all worked together with such effect that we were set free 
after an imprisonment of nigh three weeks. The English 
also got out by the means of that good Father Thomas 
Estienne, who took much pains therein. Four of them 
became Catholics at Goa ; but of these two died there. And 
in tnith those good Fathers heartily wished us all in our own 
countries because of the trouble we were raising, and they 
assisted us in all things as though we were their own 
hrothera. But what chiefly consoled us, and vexed and 
annoyed all the people of Goa, was that at the end of three 
months after this viceroy had been instituted there arrived 
from Portugal a new viceroy named Drni Lays Lormieio dEet- 
aUa,' who found in readiness all that hia predecessor had 
been at auch pains to prepare, and himself took all the 
honour and profit, giving the appointments to men of his 
own choosing. He had set out from Portugal with an extra- 
ordinary fleet of carracks, and spent a long winter at 
Mozambic, waiting for the wind. The Government of India 
had sent petitions to the King of Spain that ho should 
grant the title of viceroy to Don Andri Furtado, which he 
would willingly liave bestowed, but that the other had left 
Portugal ere the news from Goa arrived in Spain.' 

' See above, p. 36. 

' Kaj LonreD^o de Tavora oaaumed the government as 10th (or, 
according to Faria, 21at) viceroy on the oth Sept. 1G09, and hold office till 
Dec. 1612, when he was succeeded by Jeronimo de Azevedo (aa to whom 
see above, p. 143). De Tavora'a period waBuneveiitfiil; Faria sums bim 
up thus: "He bad more iucliiiation to peace than war, which pro- 
doced concord with all the kings of India; of stature tall, his com- 
plexion fair, aged, and a good Christian, a rare thing among men of 
quality." 

' That is, the news that Furtado had succeeded to and aaaunied 
the government. The King of Spain might, and probably did, put the 
names of the beat men in the vias or sealed ordcrG, but (his mails 
less than six months after dst«J he never knew which of 
them would be alive and in India at the time a vacancy shouid 
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Two months after the coming of this viceroy four great j 
carracks arrived at Goa, each of 2,000 tons burthen or ] 
thereabouts ; the general, or captain Mayor, was Don Manuel I 
de Menaica. Five had left Lisbon, but they had lost sight 1 
of the fifth in a storm at the Cape of Good Hope. Each 
carrack had had on board upwards of a thonsand men. 
including soldiers and sailors, Jesuits and other clergy, mer- 
chants and gentlemen ; and when they arrived at Goa they 
had but 300 aboard each, and half these ware sick by reason 
ot the great calms, the great fatigue, and the want of freah 
water they endured at sea, for they were eight months 
without touching land.' They brought an edict fmm the 
King of Spain, forbidding the viceroy to permit any French, 
Hollanders, or Englishmen to be amongst them, and com- 
manding him to compel any that might be there, under pain 
of death, to take ship and be off. forasmuch as they only 
went there to become acquainted with India, and to spy 
out the land. 

Wherefore, as it was not permitted to any but Portuguese 
to embark without permission, we besought these good Jesuit 
Fathers to get us the viceroy's licence to return to Europe, 
and to get us provisions. The which we easily obtained, 
because the viceroy had the express commands of the King 
of Spain to that efl'ect. But we required to have it in writing 
and signed by his hand. This, however, was by no means 
easy to get, less so, indeed, than food. All the while, too, 
the captains at Goa wanted to take me with them, some to 
China and Japan, others to Mozambic and Sofala; but 
these good Fathers counselled us to return home and get quit 
of these fellows, who in the end would do us an ill turn. 

■ The Eagliah letter from LUbon, dated March ^, 1609 (cit«d aboTC, 
p. 119), affords a truer reason for tbe terrible mortaliCj in the voyage of 
thia fleet. The greater part of each erew of 1,500 were boys from the 
age of ten and upwards, who were totally unfit for tbe perils of aa 
Indian voyage. 




PREPAKATION FOR THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE, 2i:i 

So at length we three Fienchmeii were taken before the 
viceroy, who was greatly astonished to hear who we were, 
seeing that no French ship had hitlierto come to the East. 
Indies ; but seeing the plight we were in, and the long time 
we had spent there, he promised to give ua leave to go, and 
\ictuala for the coming voyage. 

For four months the carracka were being refitted, during 
which time an armada of galiots was sent to convoy ten 
ships to Cananor, Bncalor, Barcelor, and Onor, on the Malabar 
coast to the south of Goa, in order to bring pepper for a 
cargo to the carracks. 

This was because the King of Cochin would not give his 
pepper unless the Portuguese sent the carracks themselves 
for it. Be it noted here that only the King of Spain can buy 
and possess pepper: the merchants cannot buy even a pound 
of it, nor export a groin of it, while in all the other Indian 
merchandise they can traffic freely. Wherefore ihe king 
reserves in each of these ships room for 500 casks of 
pepper: the rest is left for the goods of the merchants and 
mariners, who pay no other freight, but thirty per cent, at 
Lisbon. 

When these ten ships returned to Goa with the pepper 
the carracks were laden and fitted for the home voyage. 
Don Atidri Fartado de Mendoza, who had three months 
before yielded up the oflUce of viceroy, was appointed general 
and commander-in-chief for the voyage to Portugal. 

We then got our licence from the viceroy ; but he gave 
us no provisions, as he had promised, saving only that he 
put in our passport an order to the ship's officers to let us 
embark with our clothes and matdotar/e, which is the food 
that every one takes with him, and to give us the regular 
commons of biscuit and water, as they give to the sailors. 
For, as I said before, their king supplies all commodities on 
the outward journey, but on the homeward none except to 
the ship's officers, and then only biscuit for the whole 
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voyage (though, in fact, it doesn't last three months), am 
nothing pise. This is done oE design, and for fear lest, if 1 
should supply provisions for the homeward as for the outa 
ward voyage, most of those would return who are now coi^ 
strained to remain in India. 

Thus, while the vessels were being laden, every one got! 
ready his maklota^e ; but it must be noted that when a i 
viceroy, archbishop, or other great lord goes from Goa to 1 
Portugal all the poor soldiers and such others are exceed- J 
ing glad, for these grandees then promise to provide victual! | 
for a certain number of men, a hundred or so. Ttie Archil 
bishop of Goa also was intending \a embark in one of theaal 
carracks, but he changed his mind afterwards, and remained 
at Goa for that year. He had promised us onr provisioi 
on the voyage ; but wlieu it was known that Don. Ani 
Furlado was to go, every one went to him to get his name 
upon his roll, for he had made provision for well-nigh 200 
persons, including his own domestics.^ The Jesuit fathers 
and we ourselves did all wo could to get enrolled in that 
list, but it was impossible, because of the great number { 
Portuguese who were going with him ; and also because tlu 
Jesuit fathers, who had brought these tour Englishmen from i 
the Mogor, had engaged places for them, and even they got J 
their passage with great trouble. 

With him also embarked a Frenchman named Jmn i/i)j«rf,*| 



1 TheArcA. Port. Or. (Fmc. 6, No. 104) ContainB tbe order of the' 
viceroy to the king's factor, dated 22iid Dec. 1609, to pa; to the captain, 
of Fnrtado'B aliip tlie Bum of 8,500 xerapbins (about £250) for thtt i 
hcapitalities of tlie ex-governor on tbe bomewurd voyage. 

' Jean Mocquet, born near Vienna, 1575. Hia family had bi 
adherents of Henri IV in hie adverHity, and young Mocqiiet becamei 
king's apothecary. Having a great desire to travel, he obtained per^ 
misaion, on condition (hat be collected curioeitics for the king's cabinet 
at the Tuileries, of wbich he vras appointed custodian, fie started in 
1601, and in the apace of twelve years had made no less than five long 
and hftsardoua vojage« : (1) West Coast of Africa; (2) Gi 
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who had come to Goa from Lisbon with a viceroy, by name 
Count de la Fera, that died by the way, as already described. 
T saw him often at Goa ; he had as much reason to praise 
the Portuguese as we had, for he had his share of good 
treatment, as you may read more particularly in tlie hook 
of his voyages to India.' He embarked at Lisbon in the 
household of this viceroy, in the capacity of an arborist 
and apothecary, as he did again on his return with Don, 
AndrS Furtado, who gave him the place. While he was at 
Goa he was some time apothecary to the Koyal Hospital ; 
then he returned, as I have said, with Don Andre Furtado, 
who is rumoured to have been poisoned.* He was ailing a 
long time ; and in India they give slow poisons, to act after 
such interval as they desire. Thus did we strive to get 
aboard his ship, but we could not, for the reasons stated. 



Morocco; (i) Goa; (5) Uq\j Land. When he noi at Patib, in the 
intervals of hU voyagta, Henri IV took ninoh pleaaure in hearing the 
traveltei's goEsip. In IG14 he was minded to make a toar of tiie irorlil, 
and went to Spain, but there waa refused leave to proceed to AmericA. 
He then returned to Poria anil published the entertaming volume of the 
voyages above roentioned. Hie account of the voyage to India is a 
terrible picture of miaery, though hia medical knowledge enabled him to 
battle with the scurvy, with which he, oa well as ncariy all on board, was 
stricken. Ab stated above, he was apothecary to the Conde de Feira 
on the voyage ont, and to A. Furtado on the voyage home, and it waa 
hia melancholy duty to embalm the bodies of both, Moequet, after 
acknowledging the kindness shown to him by his countryman. Father 
de la Croix, adds : " J'on vy auasi troia aiitres qui s'etoient sauue^ deg 
Maldiues, entre lesqaels estoit un nommf? Francois Pirard, Breton, qui 
a fait rHistoire do sea Voyogea." 

' The Voyages e» Afriqw^ Ask, Imles Orienliiks et Orciilcniales, ctn., 
was first published at Paris, 1617, 1 vol. in-12 ; other is.<uea were at 
Kouen, 1G45 and 1665, and again at Paria, 1830, It has been transkted 
into Dutch (Dordrecht, 1666, 4to), into German (Liineburg, 1668, 4to), 
and into English (London, 1696, 8vo). 

■ This is mere goesip. Ho died of jaundice {F. y Sonsa). Before he 
left Goa he wa? seriously ill of liver and spleen disease, for which he was 
treated by Mocquet. After thirty arduous years in India hia condition 
was by no means abnormal. 
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and also because our jtaasport bore the name of anotbi 
vessel. And well was it for ua, although, in sooth, 
endured in that voyage every possible hardship and su 
ing; for we were distributed four in each vessel, and Frendl,' 
Knglish, and Hollanders mixed. These poor Englishmen 
were fairly astonished when, as soon as tliey got on board, 
they got irons clapped on their feet, which was no more 
than we had at fSoa, la fact, all the foreigners that wev^ 
shipped in the three carracks which left before us were 
made prisoners on arrival at Lisbou, as I heard ofterwi 
We, however, were more fortunate, notwithstanding all 
ills we suffered ; but of that anon. 

The carrack upon which Don Andr^ embarked was called 
Nossa Seiwra de Fcigna de Francia, that is to say, Our Lady 
of the Coast of France, to whose name there is a church at 
Lisbon. She was the first laden and equipped, and set sail the- 
2fith December 1609. At his departure all Goa cried fw' 
soiTow, because he had been thirty years in India, having 
gone out full young aud been successful in his wars. He 
was so beloved by the clergy, the nobility, and the common 
people, and even by the Indian kings, that every one said 
he had never seen any viceroy or general that was so great 
a captain, so valiant, so pure, and so beloved as was this 
Seigneur Furtado. When he went aboard to set sail it was 
one of the prettiest sights in the world, for all the towfi'] 
went to escort him and see bim depart as far as the 
with their covered manckimcs, like galiots, full of hands 
music, gifts of fruits, and other presents. And though 
people thus displayed great joy and gaiety, yet were 
indeed sore at heart, and grieved to see this lord depart. 

Such was bis character ; and the King of Spain, bei 
desirous to see aud know him, had sent for him to 
At his departure he promised the people of Goa that 

Probably goss'p : the regiilBtions required that i 
should remain in Indt.i. 
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would return after seeing tlie king ; but he did not survive 
the voyage, for he died at sea near the Aforea, as I heard ia 
Spain after my return.' Inasmuch aa the four carracks did 
not set out together and at the same time, not being all 
ready and laden, it was arranged that they should tarry at 
the island of St. Helena I'or the space of twenty days, and 
after that a letter should be left in the chapel giving news 
of their voyage and departure. 

The second carrack, called Ifoslre Davie den Cannes* set 
sail the 8tli January 1(510: in her was embarked JJon 
Manud de Menai^a, who was genera! of the five carracks 
wlien they left Portugal. lUit when they returu with 
the viceroy he is general of the Heet, as was Don Andri 
Fitrtado now. 

The third carrack, called Nostrc Dame dc Pmlade, set sail 
the 15th of the same month, and she had for her capUiin 
Don J'edro da Coutitpw, who had just quitted the govern- 
ment of Ormus, and had also on board the Persian ambas- 
sador,^ who came on behalf of his master to induce the 
King of Spain to make war gainst the Turk : he was 
bringing rich pniseuts,* Of the fourth carrack, whereon I 
was embarked, I shall speak in the following clia]iter. 

Before, however, closing this, I will tell how, when we 



> He WB1 biiriei in the church of Uur Loily of Grnco at I.iiibon. 
Ilia funeral sermon, by Fr. Antoino da Gouv.ia (author of the .iDrandu 
of ArchhiKhop Metiezes), ia publiahed under the title Sermdo uat tieijaiiii 
lit A. Furlndo de Mtndniifa (Jotttrnaitor i/ie fm da Inilia. Liaboa, por 
Vicente AIvarrB, IGII, 4to, (Da Sitva, Dicr. BHVogr. Part.). 

1 Her full tiame wasN. S. do Veiicimento do Monte do Cnrme. 

' This Biuboasador wna sent b; the Yi\ng of Persia for the abnve 
pnrposcB, and also lo cuunteract mid clmuk the dijilmnary of Sir RobiTi 
Bherle;, icho had proci-eded to LinliiiD and Spain the jear before. 'I'ho 
JV, S. de I'tcilatle arrived at LJBbon in August IGIO, and the conrtact of 
the rivale at the Court of Spuin is described in Engliah letters fmtn 
Lisbon {Cat. St. Pap. li. I., i, 4«7, etc.). 

■ He is suid to have brought '2bQ,0W ducats' worth of silk and jewels 
(..,,. C.I., i, ■IH7). 
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were ready to start, tliere arrived at Goa one of these 
Englishmen, whn, as I said before, took the land route to 
England from the conrt of the Grand Mogor. He told ua 
that in itll the countries of that prince, which are of vast 
extent, they had experienced no harm or discomfort, by 
reason of the passport they had of him, and that they had 
brokers day by day for payment. But when they got 
fnrther into Grand Tartary they could pass no farther, for 
they were set upon and undone in such wise that but a 
third part of thuir company escaped, and these were forced 
to return to the place whence they came; and as for the 
rest, \vhether they were dead or in prison, they knew not, 

I must not forget to mention tJiat whilst I was at Goa I 
bad the aojuainttiiice and friendship of a Portuguese gentle- 
man, a soldier, by name Don Francisco de Caldcra. He 
spoke very good French, havin<; resided at the court of 
France for the space of ten or twelve years, and liaving also 
been in the service of Don Anlo)iio} King of Portugal, who 
died at Paris. This gentleman was for more than a year 
and a half in prison at Goa, or rather in sanctuary in a 
cburcli in Goa, where he took refuge after slaying a man iu 
a quarrel ; for there, as in Spain, a church is an asylum and 
a franchise for such as have slain a man, provided it be not 
by aasaasinatiou or ambuscade, but in battle defending with 
his own body. I sometimea went to see and speak with 
him at the door of the church and of the parsonage, for he 
could not go abroad for fear of being seized by the officers 
of justice. He told me, among other things, that he had 

' Don Antouio, natural aon of Louia, Prince of Portngal. He bad 
accompanied King Sebastian to Morocco in 157H, and waa made 
pTiHoner at the fatai battle of Alcazar- Qui vir. He managed to eacape, 
and was proclninied Kiug of Portugal, but was complete]/ overthrown 
by the Duke of Alva at the battle of Alcantara, which secured tba 
I'ortugueHo throne for Philip li. Don Antonio look rofnge in eiile, 
and, after many endeavours to raiae ctinibinniiona against the Spanish 
doiniiiation, at Icnglh died at Paris in \b'ih. 
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seen at Goa a French gentleman, who called himself the 
Comte de Monfar, otherwise the Sieur de Feines} who had 
come from Venice by sea to Alexandretta, thence by land to 
Aleppo, thence with the caravan to Babylon, then to Persia 
to the king's court at Spalian, where he sojourned a while ; 
next he came by land to Ormus, and thence to Goa, where 
he was some time a prisoner, like the rest, and at length 
was returned to Portugal in a Lisbon gallon with a viador 
de Fnsienda, by name Bras Courayge* I afterwards heard 

■ This IB a Bomewliat mfetarious peraonsge. Nothing is known of 
Lini, except what nppeare in two nccounla of hia Toyage, in Pyrwd'a 
notice iiboye, and in a siuiilur notice by Mocquet. Curiously, the first 
edition o( hie voyagea wa« in English — Aii exact and cnriius Survey nf 
alt the East Inditu, etc., by MonBienr de Monfart, LonJou, IBIS, 4to, 
Tliia was written by a Frencb reBident of London, who atatea that he 
luiide bia acqnaintance on a visit to Paris, a:id luado up the book from 
thenoteaand conversation of tlie traveller, who, though "aright French 
gentleman . . , . cannot very well write." The second edition was 
published at Paris, 1630, under the title Voyage faicl par lerre depula 
Paris jiisf/u'ft la Chine, par Sr. de Feynes. Owing to the name 
Moufart being used in the English edition, and Feynea only in the 
French, none of the bibliogmphcTs seem to have been aware that the 
traveller was tbe same, although the English edition begins. '>1, 
Henry de Feynea, commonly called by the name of the Mannor of 
Monfart." Dr. Burnell, even, in his copy of tbe English book, notes 
that he does not find Monfart in an; biographical dictionary (he 
appears in the Biuy. L'liiv. under the name Fejnes), and rather hastily 
concludes, " He was, it is plain, a swindler." Much suspicion haa been 
cast upon the French (or Feynes) voyage, owing t« its absence of dates, 
but the Engliah (or Monfart) hook, confirmed by the notices of I'yrard 
and Mocquet, eettlea the general truth of the voyage. 'Die Engliah 
edition atatea that he started on the overlaad journey in 1606. 
Mocquet, who arrived at Goa26lh May 1609,heardthat Feynes had been 
there three months before. lie probably arrived at Lisbon about the 
end of 1609, and waa kept a prisoner in the castle of Xativa till tt!13. 
In the English edition he acknowledges that hia liberation was duo to 
the good offices of the Due de Mayenue. Itaeemsthat before his voyage 
he had been in the household of the Cardinal de Joyeux, and that after 
his return to France he waa taken into the houachoid of Louis Xlll. 

' Bras Correa had a career of great adventure. De Couto drscribes 
biiu as "a captain of experience, a good soldier, and n great uioriuer." 
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that as soon as he arrived at Lisbon he was cast into prison 
without his knowing why, and remained there four whole 
years, until MonaUar de Afai/enne, proceeding to Spain for 

the marriages in 1613, got him set free by his interest and 
favour. 

!n April 159S he went out fta oaptain of the Niiiaretk, and arrived at 
Goa in Sept. of the same year. Earl; in 15!)3 he left Gob Id the same 
ship, and with five others, one onlj of the sii reaching Lisbon. Correa 
with great dilficiilty got the Naaireth to Moaambiqiie, where she was 
abandoned, llie Saiitu Allvrto had been wrecked on the coast of Natal, 
and the BUrvivore of her crew and ladies, afttt terribla misery, bad made 
their way to Moiambique. Here also had arrived the Chagiw ly. »., p. 182) 
of the same fleet, the line new ship lately built at Goa. The crew and 
pHSsengers of both the Nazartlh and 5. Allitrlo were taken an the Chaga*, 
witli aa much as she could carry of the cargo of the Nasarrth. tihe 
was greatly overladen, and with difBculty made the Azores. Here, oS 
Fayal, siie fell in with three ships of tlie dreaded Earl of Cumberland, 
under Captains Cave, Anthony, and Downton, A terrific combat 
ensued, the Purtnguese captains, eapecially Correa, behaving wiUi tlie 
greatest heroism. Several attempts at boarding her were repulsed with 
loss. Anlhony was killed, aud Cave and Downton both wounded. At 
length the carrack took fire, but her brave defenders foQght on to the 
bitter end. The few survivors cast themselves into the sea, those from 
whom ransom might be expected were saved by the English boats, 
others (to the disgrace of Euglaud) were shot as they swam for their 
lives, 'the lire on the carrack had now reached the magazine, aud aha 
blew up and went to the bottom with a cargo of priceless value, 
including the gems {jicdraria) of three ship's cumpaniea. Correa and 
another captain, Nuuo Velho, were saved aud brought to'Eaglaud, 
where they remained more as guests than prisoners of the Earl for a 
year. Their ransom of 3,000 cruzadoswaapaidby Suno VtJho for both. 
On their return to Spain they received the thanks of the king for their 
splendid defence, tioioe years afterwards Correa returned to India and 
was Vcdor 'III fa:riitUi ut Gua iu 16U6, until ho left at the beginning of 
1609. From n dUpaich in the Liv. ilat Monj. (ii, 2&U), it seems that h« 
died about 1011. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 

Dtparture from Goa. — Manner of embarking. — Prtnnsions on 
board. — Treaiment of the author. — Veniiin in India. 

Tlie fourth carrack was one named la nan de Nuesb-a 
Senora de Jesns, that is to say, " Notre Dame de Jesus," 
whereon we were shipped by order of the viceroy. We 
numbered three Fi-enchmen and one Hollander, but he was 
BO ill that he had to be put on shore again and left at Goa. 
We Imd also one of the three men who, as I have said, 
deserted from the Hollanders at Mozambic. On the voyage 
he was rated aa an apprentice, or " iinder-mariner", and had 
his wages as such ; but it waa pitiable to see how ill he was 
dealt with during the voyage, for there was no man, great or 
small, but treated him despitefully and wished him ill ; and 
in truth he did nothing to get himself liked, being an idle 
fellow aud a parlous glutton. He said he waa Swiss by race. 
He was the cause of the poor Portuguese being shot at 
Mozambic, as already related ; and as several of their fcius- 
men were on board, that was one of the chief reasons that 
he was so hated. The captain of this carrack was Anlonio 
Baroso, a man of fifty years of age or thereabouts. 

Seven or eight days before our going on board we bade 
our adieux and took leave of our friends, thanking those that 
had assisted and been kind to us, amongst others the good 
French Jesuit Father, A'sdenne de la Croie, who a week 
before our departure had chanted his first mass. I begged 
him to write to his kinsmen at Rouen, promising him to 
deliver his letters faithfully, but he made excuses, saying he 
did not wish his relatives and friends to have news of him. 
The other two Fathers, Nicolas Triijaut and Jean de Seine, 
were then no longer at Goa, for Father Trigaut had gone Ui 
Cochin and Cape Comory with the armadas of the Suuth, 
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with the design when the armadas returned at the concluaion 
of their voyage to make his way thence to Macao, in China, 
and not to return to Goa ; all this he did, as may be seen in 
his history of China, Father Jean de Seine had gone with 
the armadas to the nortliern coast to take up his residence at 
Chaul. 

The viceroy, the archbishop, and some other great lords 
and wealthy men of our acquaintance dispensed to us libe- 
rally of their means when we went to take our leave of them, 
and what with that and with such of the allowances given to 
us by the King of Spain as we had saved, we had acciimitlated 
enough to supply ourselves with linen and other necessary 
clothing for the voyage. We took no thought for food, 
believing that we were to be fed on board at the king's 
expense, hut in this we were mightily deceived, as you shall 
hear anon. Nur must I forget to mention a great insult I 
suffered before our departure, viz., that as my two com- 
panions and I were walking about the town buying what we 
had need of, I liad the misfortnne to have my pocket picked 
of the purse that contained all my money. This caused me 
the greatest possible ineonvenience during the whole voyage, 
for 1 was without the means of purchasing many things ; 
my companions who had money of their charity supplied 
nie with the best clothes they could afford, although they 
had no more than they needed. Thus did ill fortune, that 
had accompanied me from the commencement of my voyage, 
pursue me through this last st^e of it, and even to the end ; 
nay, has pursued me since, and witli the same constancy to 
the present moment, but God be praised who lias given me 
grace to endure with patience. 

At length arrived the time for our taking ship, which we 
did on the 30th January 1610. We went on board by night 
on account of the tide; hut this is a dangerous time by 
reason of the robbers then abroad who lie in wait for the 
poor folks that are going aboard with their baggage and mer- 
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chandise, and rob and plunder them, nay, sometimes maim 
and murder them. We were four days on board before we 
set sail, which was on the morning of the 3rd Febnmrj-. 

It is a marvel to embark on one of these vessels, that 
seem like castles, with the vast number of people on board 
and the amount of merchandise tbey carry. Ours was so laden 
with goods on the deck that they reached almost half-way 
up the mast ; and outside on the chain wales, which are the 
ledges on each side, you saw nothing but merchandise, pro- 
visions, and bunks/ which are the little cabins wherein the 
mariners and others lie, covering them over with fresh ox 
and cow hides. In short, the whole place was so obstructed 
that one could hardly get about. The second day after we 
got aboard, being still at anchor, and the officers of the ship 
still on shore, a man named Manuel Fernando (the same who 
had the sword-cut at Goa, and was like to die, having gone 
to visit a soldier's wife, aa I have described elsewhere), while 
some work was being done about the ship, came and gave 
me a box on the ear, saying if we would not work he would 
fling us all into the sea. and that we were Hollander 
Luteranos. He had indeed been badly treated by the Hol- 
landers, as I heard : afterwards on the voyage be was exceed- 
ing kind and courteous to me; that was, I believe, when 
he learnt that we were Frenchmen, though they hate us as 
much or more than any other nation. I submitted to the 
indignity with the best grace I could, fearing worse treat- 
ment or to be put back on shore. 

When our captain came ou board more than thirty gaUota 
or " uianchoues" surrounded the vessel with all kinds of in- 
strumental music ; this armada of galiots gave salutes with 
volleys of muskets and cannon, and friends all hade their 
farewells. At the same time we set sail also set out the 

I In orig. renchef, from the Sp. and old Ital. ritncio, " ch*mbr6e, pUt, 
]o){etucQt des m&teioU duu uii nariie dii tiommeroe" (Jal, Olost. 
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armada for the conquest of Coueame, between Sofala aiu 
Mozantbiqne. On leaving the bar of Goa, at twelvi 
to the north, you see some desert islands, like ns if burnt, 
which the Portuguese call the Idas quimados; they are very 
dangerous reefs. It is the first land sighted by ships coming 
from Lisbon to Goa. One of the four carracks that had com 
out was left behind, because it had arrived too late, and thert 
was uo time to refit herj so in place of her another ' 
taken that had remained behind from the preceding ytisr j 
there not being enough pepper then to load her (the otbe 
even had not full cargoes). It is tlie otficers' loss when ships 
arrive too late, for they have to wait a whole year, spending 
their substance the while ; on the other hand they are the 
first selected for the year after. In our vessel we were abotM 
800 persons, including the slaves, aTid about sixty Portuguet 
and Indian women. Two Franciscans also embarked with US'* 
without leave of the archbishop or their superiur. They had 
got on board secretly, and had money enough fur their pro- 
visions, for which I think they paid the master pilot at Got 
as Ue got a half-share of their" malelolage" or victuals. Thea 
cost a single man 300 pardos, which must he paid at Goa id 
advance. These two Franciscans were afterwards put ashoi 
as prisoners at Brazil when we landed there, and sent theuoi 
to Portugal. Any that will may go to India, but not r 
— a rule applying more strictly to che Jesuits and religion 
persons, except lor some good and lawful cause.' 

' In Jan, 1698 the king wrote to the viceroy: " He (the latevi 
rIbo tells Die that it will be for the service of Gi>d to nieoinmeud tht 
FrsDciscan, Uouiiuiran, and A iignBtinian prelates of Um i 
oQt to India professed cltr^y of a blotter ataujp, bucauso those who tal.« 
the frock there arc deficient in anch edueatJuD and quulities m are reqoi- 
site for the improvement of eocict; b; their example aud coDVcrBfttion. 
Whererorel have caased letters lo be written to the prelate* of th9 
said orders that the professed clergy who go ont to India are 
return thence, infoniiii g them of the evils which result fro 
doing BO. 1 his yuu will coinmuuicate to the prelattjs in India" {Are 
Port, l-h'., FuHC.3, No. 304). 
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When we were embarked we were greatly surprised at tlie 
custom in use in these ships from Goa to Lisbou, viz., of 

givinj; the seamen but one small portion of bread and water, 
as I have already remarked ; whereas we thought to have 
had an ordinary as in our own ships, and so had failed to lay 
in store of provisions, as we had easily done with the aid of 
our friends and rich acquaintance ; and what is more, they 
had promised to feed us, and so we had come on board with 
provisions for no more than four or five days only. Having 
set sail, the following day we presented ourselves to the 
captain and the clerk, and showed them our passport, which 
we had already, after our coming on board, shown to the ship- 
guards, two men set by the king to watch all that come and 
go from the ship, both men and merchandise. The captain 
was astonished to find that we were on board ; for you may 
be there five or sis months without knowing of each other, 
so vast are the ships and so great the company. When he 
beard that we had no provisions, he told us we were mighty 
ill-advised to make so bad arrangements, and was much an- 
noyed at the viceroy and the Viador de Fasienda (as usual), 
for that when one was shipped by order of the king he 
should be provisioned at the expense of the king ; and that 
these fellows were robbers, seeing they would not fail to enter 
it in the king's accounts, just as if they had supplied the 
victuals; and that furnishing us with bread and water would 
be to that extent diminishing the rations of the mariners. 
This did nevertheless raise in them such compassion for us 
that throughout the voyage they were both kind and cour- 
teous toward us, and forbade any to address or treat us in ill 
sort. This command was well obeyed, but in respect of food 
we suffered the greatest possible privations ; for though so 
little bread and water was due to ua, the ship ran ao short 
that we could not be supplied with it for more than fifteen 
days' journey from the place we then were ; insomuch that 
they were constrained to borrow, from some on board, our 
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ratioiia for a month, viz., tliirty pounds of biscuit aud a b 
of water for each, containing some twenty-four pints ; 
the mischief was, that, as we had no place under lock to pit| 
these stores, some were stolen by niyht, notwitlistiinding th 
corporal piinishment was the penalty for that offence; an 
■when it rained we had nowhere to put them under cov<>r. 

There was also great and general inconvenience through* 
out the whole ship by reason of certain animals like May] 
bugs (kanetons), called by them brato,^ which are vei^l 
numerous, and are vastly annoying to all that come from the-l 
Indies, but not to those that go thither. These vermin com 
from India; and when you kill them in your hands theffl 
send forth the most abominable stink, like buj^ (punaiaea).M 
Our ship was full of them, and they got into all the bosei 
casks, and other wooden vessels, so that they leaked, and tin 
wine and water were lost. Tliey also ate the biscuit andffl 
made sad havoc therein. The biscuit served out on board a 1 
made at Goa, and is as white as our chapter-bread.* To -i 
make it they take the whitest bread and cut it in four flat 
portions, heating these in the oven twice: this biscuit is very 
good to the taste. We got water 90 long as it lasted, like the 
mariners and officers of the ship, and so with biscuit, but at 
the end of three months the pittance failed. Sometimes the 
voyage laslis eight or nine months, more or less. Thus did 
we suffer many hardships in this voyage from Goa to the 
Bay of All Saints, which took us about six months. At 
times, but rai-ely, some good man bade us to eat with him. or 
eent us something. But a greater rarity was drink, which they 
gave us very seldom, and then it was a little eau de vie or 
raisin wine. The worst of the victuals on board is that tl 
are all salted in order to keep better, and that changes thai 
quality in such sort that full often I durst not eat at t 

' I,€,, cockroaches (SlariQ Orifntalin). 

' Pain de chujiilre, "ptin qu'oD diatriboait chaque jour aiis chttnoiDM 
daoB quelquee cbapitres'' {Lillri). 
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having so small a daily allowance of water in such a time of 
heat and calm. And what caused the water to run still more 
short was that the chief article of food was rice, which has 
to be cooked in water, and this made away with much. For 
the rest, we were fairly well off, and those on board treated 
us respectfully ; for had any malapert knave said or done 
anything insolent he would have been summarily punished, 
more promptly indeed than if he had offended one of his own 
countrymen. 

When we got to sea the captain took the names of all on 
board. He then appointed the captains of the night and day 
watches, giving particular directions to the day watch to see 
that none carried fire about the ship, this being strictly for- 
bidden for fear of accidents. For you must know that justice 
is so strictly administered by the captain that he can without 
appeal give the strapado, or in a civil suit cast a defendant in 
damages to the extent of a hundred crowns. 
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